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. | SEELEY & CO.'S NEW & RECENT BOOKS 


SOCIAL TRANSFORMATIONS OF THE VICTORIAN AGE. ByT. H.s. 


ESCOTT, Author of ‘‘ England: its People, Polity, and Pursuits.” 6s. ‘TIna few days. 





THE MOUNT: Narrative of a Visit to the Site of a Gaulish City on Mont Beuvray. With 
a Description of the Neighbouring City of Autun. By the late P, GQ. HAMERTON, 3s. 6d, 
S, “The late Mr. P. G. Hamerton had a very rare gift of delicate word painting, aud his artistic instinct was never more conspicuous than in this his last volume 


of essays.” —Pall Mali Gazette. k , : ¥ ; # . 
“Nothing more delightfully genial and informing ever fell from the pen of that accomplished artist and man of letters.’"—Manchester Guardian, 


CASTLE MEADOW: a Story of Norwich a Hundred Years Ago. By Mrs. Marswatt. 
3a, 6d, 
LIFE AT THE ZOO. By C. J. Cornisu. With Illustrations by Gambier Bolton. 


Fifth and Cheaper Edition, 6s. 
“4 more companionable book we cannot imagine.’—Spectator. 





ad “Quriously felicitous in description, with frequent touches of quiet humour,”’—Times. 
«20 : —— - ———— +--+ 
m2 6 
das Recent Publications. | THE PORTFOLIO 
* ished terly. 3s, 6d. net. 
ud PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON: Autobiography and Se ae: seen 
70. 60 Memoir by his Wife, With a Portrait, demy 8vo, cloth, 163, CROME AND COTM + iggy pee B 
° y LAURENCE DINYON, 
_ THE LIFE AND WORK OF CHARLES PRITCHARD, “A singularly attractive monograph......grandly illustrated.”—Norwich 
Vo. 60 late Savilian Professor of Astronomy in the University of Oxford, By Mercury. JANUARY NUMBER. 


Apa PritcHaRp, With a Portrait, demy 8vo, cloth, 103, 6d. 


THE PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS OF ALBERT DURER. 





STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC. Hector Berlioz, Robert By Lioneu Oust, Director of the National Portrait Gallery, 
Schumann, Richard Wagner. By W. H. Hapow. With 5 Portraits, 7s. 6d, er 
STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC. Second Series. Illustrated Books 


Frederick Chopin, Anton Dvorak, Johannes Brahms. By W. H. Hapow. : : 
With Portraits, 72. 6d. ati , VELAZQUEZ: a Study of his Life and Art. By 
With over 60 Illustrations, cloth, gilt top, 9s. net. 


Y, 1898, i WALTER ARMSTRONG, 
SOCRATES AND ATHENIAN SOCIETY IN HIS DAY:| pogxBINDING IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By 
W. Y. FLeTcHER. With 17 Coloured Plates, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d, net. 


WILD ENGLAND OF TO-DAY, AND THE WILD LIFE | RapHAEL: a Study of his Life and Work. By Junia 





pa oe i. ee by Lancelot Speed, and from Photographs. Second Cartwrieut. With over 60 Illustrations, cloth, gilt top, 7s, 6d. net, 
He ' ; . |THE ETCHINGS OF REMBRANDT. By P. G. 
ANIMALS AT WORK AND PLAY ; their Emotions gs en and DUTCH ETCHERS OF THE SEVENTERNTE 
and Activities. By O. J. Oornisu, Author of “ Life at the Zoo.” Second CENTURY. By Laurence Binyon. Inone Volume, With many Illustra- 
Edition, with Illustrations, 6s, tions, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 
, CONFIDENCES OF AN AMATEUR GARDENER. |THE NEW FOREST AND THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
By A.M. Dew-SmiTH. With Illustrations, 6s. By C. J, CornisH. With many Illustrations, large 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d, net. 
vi = ibiaaeantbta THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. By P. G. 
o N. nd QOheaper Edition, wi entirely new s 
ee EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIME. | ares nlite kin ey yt ng ~eggeleaalielapgcaiaaglicing 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF NAVIES. By Captain Earpiuzy | IMAGINATION IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING. By P. G- 
» Witmor, K.N, 5s, HameERTON. With many Lilustrations, new and Cheaper Edition, cloth, 6s. 
20 THE REFOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. By Colonel| THE EARLIER ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR 
MALLESON, U.S.I. 5s. PAINTERS. By Cosmo MonkuousE. New and Revised Edition, with 


many Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, és, 


THE AFGHAN WARS. By Axrcarpaup Forzes. Cloth, 5s. pvlonse ht Stebel 
L THE LIBERATION OF ITALY. By the Countess Evrenyn CLASSICAL AND HISTORICAL STORIES BY 
het MaRTINENGO CESARESCO. Clotb, 5s. A, J. CHURCH. 


THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. By Sir Epwarp Hamury. 5s. | THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. is. 
THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. is. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY. By Colonel Matteson, C.S.1. 5s. THE BURNING OF ROME. 5s. 
ACHIEVEMENTS IN ENGINEERING. By L. F. Vernon | THE FALL OF ATHENS. 
ARCOURT, 5s, STORIES FROM HOMER. 56s. 


STORIES FROM VIRGIL. 5s. 
HISTORICAL STORIES BY MRS. MARSHALL. STORIES FROM THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS. is. 








A HA P STORIES FROM THE GREEK COMEDIANS. _5s. 
18 THE MASTER Oe TEN EASE. Se STORIES OF THE EAST. FROM HERODOTUS. ‘5. 

PENSINGION PALACE IN THE DAYS OF QUEEN MARY 11. | GHE.STORY OF Ty. ce la 
RACHEL, LADY RUSSELL. ss 5s. | ROMAN LIFE IN THE DAYS OF CICERO. 5s. 
La WINIFREDE’S JOURNAL. 5s. THE COUNT OF THE SAXON SHORE. 5s. 
7 ares” 
" UNDER THE MENDIPS. 5s. STORIES FROM:THE MAGICIANS. 5s. 

a FOUR REIGNS. 3. THE YOUNG. MACEDONIAN. 5s. 

HE IFT ‘ ;. 5a 

IN THE RASS OF THE OUSE. Ss. THE STORY OF THE LAST DAYS OF JERUSALEM. 3s. Cd. 
= IN COLSTON'S DAYS. ve, TO THE LIONS. 3s. 64. 
wy THE WHITE KING’S DAUGHTER. 3s. cd HEROES AND KINGS. 1s. 6a. 
} AN ESCAPE FROM THE TOWER. 3s. Gd.” THE STORY OF THE ILIAD AND THE ERID. Sewed, te. ; 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


LIFE OF SIR HENRY PARKES, G.C.M.G. By 


Cuaries KE. Lyne, formerly Editor of the Sydney Morning Herald, &c. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 





NOW READY. 


SKETCHES AWHEEL IN FIN DE SIECLE IBERIA. 


Rv Fanny BULLOCK WORKEMAN and WiL11AM Hunter Workman, Authors of 
“A'gerian Memories.” 30 Illustrations aud Large Map, cloth, 6s, 





NOW READY. 


IN AN ANCIENT MIRROR: a Satire. 


FLowERDEW. Cloth, 2s. 6d, 


By Hersert 





NOW READY, 
A POT OF HONEY. By Susan Curisrran, Author of 


* Silhouettes.” Cloth, 3s. 6d. 





NOW READY. 


A NOBLE HAUL. By W. Crark Russet. 


Volume of “ Little Novels.’’) Paper, 6d. ; cloth, ls, 


(The New 





NOW READY. 


S. MARK’S INDEBTEDNESS TO S. MATTHEW. By 


F, R, Bapuam, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 





BY TH AUTHOR OF “MR. MAGNUS.” 


SOUTH AFRICA AS ITIS. By F. Reatnatp Sraruam. 
Dewy 8ro, cloth, 1Cs. 6d. 
“*Oaretully written...... Mr. Statham has discharged the task of historian in a 
thoroughly unprejudiced and judicial spirit.”—Observer. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GENTLE LIFE,” &c, 


THE BURDEN OF LIFE. Essays by the late J. Harn 
Frisw¥kLb. Kdited, witha Memoir, by his Daughter, Lavra Hain FRISWELL. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d, 





NEW EDITION. 


INTRODUCTORY STUDIES IN GREEK ART. By 


Jane E. Harrison. New Edition, Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“The reader will constantly encounter serious and earnest thought, wide 
knowledge, and a vivid exposition.” —Academy. 


NEW EDITION, 


MORE ABOUT WILD NATURE. By Mrs. Bricurwen. 
With Portrait of the Author and many other Full-page Illustrations, Imita- 
tion leather, gilt edges, in box, 5s, 





THIRD EDITION. 


IN BOHEMIA WITH DU MAURIER. By Fenix 


Moscness. Sixty Original Illustrations by the late G@.du Maurier. Cloth 
10s, 6d. 





NEW VOLUME OF “THE CRIMINOLOGY SERIES.” 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS. By Dovatas Morrison, 


M.A. Cloth, 6s, 


NINTH EDITION. 
STOPS; or, How to Punctuate. By Paun ALLarpyce. 


Parchment covers, 6d. ; cloth, 1s, 





WITH INTRODUCTION BY GRANT ALLEN. 


IN THE GUIANA FOREST. By James Ropway. 
Third Edition, illustrated, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


VOLUMES IN “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 
THE BALKANS. By W. Mitten, M.A. 
TURKEY. By Sranuey Lane-Poote. 
BRITISH INDIA. By R. W. Frazer, LL.B. 
CANADA. By J. G. Bournior, C.M.G., LL.D. 


Each Illustrated, and with Maps and Index, cloth, 5s, 


THE ROMANCE OF A KING’S LIFE. By J. J. 


JUSSERAND. Translated from the krench by M. K., and Revised and En- 
larged by the Author. With Photogravure and other Illustrations, in cloth, 6s. 


CLIMBING REMINISCENCES OF THE DOLOMITES. 
Ky Leone SrnieaGuia. Translated by Mary ALIcE ViaLLs. With Intro- 
duction by Epmunp J. Garwoop, A.C. Profuasely Illustrated, and with 
Map, in cloth, 2ls, net. —_ 


PIONEER WORK IN THE ALPS OF NEW ZEALAND: 
a Record of the First Exploration of tne Chief Glaciers and Kanges of the 
oe Alps. By ArtHurR P. Harrer, B.A. Maps and Illustrations, 
cloth, 21s, net. 


OLIVE SCHREINER’S NEW NOVEL. 


TROOPER PETER HALKET 
OF MASHONALAND. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 
The ATHENZUM— 

** Mrs, Schreiner has achieved a remarkable literary success. ‘ Trooper Peter 
Halket ’ does not compete with ‘ The Story of an African Farm,’ either asa 
narrative or as a study of characters, but it is, in our opinion, superior in 
workmansbip...... It is a well-sustained and eloquent parable, and several 
of the minor parables contained in it sre told with rare grace of style and 
vigour of expression... .. It is a book as conspicuous for its dramatic force and 
artistic construction as for the impre-sive moral it is intended to convey.’’ 





7 a 
J. M. DENT AND ¢o, 
PICTURESQUE BURMA, Pas, 4; 


Present. By Mrs. Ernest Harr.  Illustrat; : 
10 Photogravures and about 70 to 80 Rep: ed with about 


he 4 Productions fro 
original Photographs and Drawings, Maps, & sy 
21s. net. PS, “c. Royal 8r0, 


The TIMES says :—‘“ This handsome volume deals ‘ , 
past history and the social life of the Burmese, onstianane With the 
resources and probable future, and giving as well a vivid series of tra i D thei 
supplemented by a large number of beautiful photographs reprod sketches, 
great care and excellent effect.” % Need with 
The PALL MALL says :—‘ The most useful and int, i ad 
Burma tvat has yet apyeared...... Besides its interesting matter, Ms ectiption of 
contains three excellent things in a book of travel,—good maps, fine ill 
and a careful index.” ’ ‘Ustrations, 
The GLASGOW HERALD says :—“‘ A volume of exceptiona] i g 
well written, instructive, and beautifully illustrated.” Ptional interest, bright, 


THE MASTER BEGGARS: a Story ¢ 


the Wars of the Beggars. By L. Corr Cornrorp, 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
**Compared with the general run of historical novels, ‘The 
shines as a triumph.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. Master Beggars’ 
**A historical romance of distinct merit....... As a stirring tale : 
which there is enough of fighting and of the wild led of an eear 
*The Master Beggars’ can hardly fail to achieve popularity.”—Speaker. es 
‘‘A delightful historical romance.......The story is of sustained j te 
throughout, and deserves a good reception by lovers of the highest a et 
fiction.’ —Scotsman. rder of 


TALES OF THE ISLES OF GREECE 


Sketches of Modern Greek Life. By Arayris EPHTALIONs 
Translated from Modern Greek by W. H. D. Rouse. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

“The simple truth and vigour of his touch are manifest in the translation, and 
one is not surprised to hear that these tales and sketches of the peasantry of 
the Greek islands have attracted notice and admiration in their nativecountry.” 
—Scotsman, ry. 

T. P. O'Connor, in the Weekly Sun (The Book of the Week) :— May it stir 
many hearts to the prayer that before many years no Christian man or Woman 
on the face of the earth will live under a ruler where such atrocities are possible,” 


Crown 


The Temple Classics. 
Under the General Editorship of ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, 


A Series of Volumes containing the Masterpieces of English 
Literature in Prose and Poetry, and other Books acknowledged 
as Universal Classics. Pott 8vo, with an Etched or Photogra. 
vure Frontispiece, limp cloth, 1s. 6d. net; limp lambskin leather, 
2s. net. 


LATEST VOLUMES. 
FLORIO’S MONTAIGNE. 


Water. In 6 vols, Vols. I. and IL. ready. 


MALORY’S MORTE D’ARTHUR. In 4 vols. 


Vols. I., If., and III. ready. 


CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. Eiited 


by G. Lowes Dickinson. In3 vols. Vol. I. nearly ready. 
* Unsurpassed as a cheap, artistic, and, what is more, scholarly edition,”— 
Dailu Telegraph. 
“They contain really trustworthy and complete texts.” —New Saturday, 
“This delightfal little edition.”’—Atheneum, 
“It would be difficult to speak too highly of this edition.’’—Graphic, 


Edited by A. B. 


The following Volumes have already appeared :— 
WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE. With Notes, &c., by Prof. G. 0. Moorr-Suts. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON. With Table of Dates, &., by Miss B. 
GOLLANCZ, 

SWIFT'S GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. With an Appendix by G. A. Arrken. 
BROWNE'S RELIGIO MEDICI AND URN-BURIAL. With a Glossary by 


Miss Ursuxta Hous, B.A. 

LAMB’S ESSAYS OF ELIA. With Notes by W. J. Cratc, 

LAMB’S LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. With Notes by W. J. Craic. 
BACON’S ESSAYS. With Index of Quotations and Glossary by W. WoRRALL, 


The Temple Dramatists. 


A Series of the best Tragedies and Comedies of the English 
Dramatists. Edited by well-known and competent. scholars. and 
produced in a similar size and style to that of the Temple Shake- 
speare. One play is published per month. Limp olive cloth, 1s. 
net; olive paste-grain roan, ls. 6d. net per volume. 


LATEST VOLUMES. 
SHAKESPEARE’S and FLETCHER'S THE 


TWO NOBLE KINSMEN. Edited by Profes or OC. H. HERFORD, 


MARLOWE’S DR. FAUSTUS. Edited by 
IsRARL GOLLANCZ, ine 

‘The new edition should be welcome to all interested in the older dramatist. 

—St. James’s Budget. 

“We know of no pleasanter and prettier reprints.’’—Spectator, i 

“ The edition bas been carried out with a due regard to conciseness; the intro- 

duction does not contain a superflaous word.”—New Saturday. 


The following Volumes have already appeared :— 
WEBSTER’S DUCHESS OF MALFI. Euited by Professor C. VauaHay. 
MARLOWE'’S EDWARD II. Edited by A. Witson Verity. 

JONSON'S EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOUR. Edited by Professor W. 


MACNEILE DIXON. 4 
ARDEN OF FEVERSHAM (PSEUDO-SHAKESPEAREAN). Fiited by 


the Rev, RONALD BAYNE. 





A Special Prospectus of both the Dramatists and Classics and the new General 
Catalogue will be sent to any address on receipt of a postcard. 











London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





ALDINE HOUSE, E.C., & 67 ST. JAMES’S STREET, 5.W. 
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BOOKS. 


—~@~—— 
THE THACKERAYS IN INDIA, AND SOME 
CALCUTTA GRAVES.* 


Wirnin the modest limits of one hundred and eighty-four 
gmall octavo pages, Sir William Hunter has wriiten a book 
go crowded with the action and enterprise, and the sentiment 
and romance, of a century of lives and deaths, that one rises 
from the reading of it almost crushed by the mass of its 
emotion and smitten with remorse for the little thought 
given before to all the doing and suffering for which it claims 
oor sympathy. Wandering in the neglected graveyards of 

Caleatta, Sir William tells us that he found himself “in- 
yolantarily composing an apologia for the dead” warriors 
and administrators who amidst hardship and not a little 
obloquy laid roughly, but surely, the foundations of our Indian 
Empire. And this apologia, which fills about one-third of 
the volume, flashes before us, by a succession of magical 
touches, the principal episodes of the settlement of Calcutta, 
and gives us more insight into the characters of the men who 
played the great parts in the story than most of us could gain 
by long poring over tomes of history. Some lives, too, it 
lights up, whose title to be remembered derives not from the 
large place they occupied, but from the faithfulness, the 
courage, the tenderness, or the self-abnegation that covered 
a little part with beauty. And by some graves, not un- 
tarnished by violence or greed, it asks the generous forgive- 
ness which Christian men who bind their Old Testament 
together with the New, should be prepared to give to the sins 
of great men who were at least true to the standard of right 
and honour accepted in their day. And all this, it is very 
curious to think, we owe to a little mistake made by the 
biographical editor of the “Chandos” Milton. Sir William 
Hunter, having read in that book that the last descendant of 
the writer of Paradise Lost}died a parish clerk at Calcutta, 
set to work to search for his grave in the cemeteries of that 
city. But it seems the parish clerk really died at Madras, 
not Calcutta, and so— 

“The great magazines of mortality upon the outskirts of Cal- 
cutta were explored in vain. Gradually, however, in pacing up 
and down their thick-set avenues of tombs, the parish clerk was 
crowded out of my mind by the long procession of well-known 
Indian names: some of them ennobled by heroic deeds, some 
mutely protesting against unmerited obloquy, not a few tarnished 
" oy and crime, but all pleading the pardon that is earned by 
jeath. 

A book so full and yet so short makes the despair of the 
reviewer, Almost every page has its episode or half-a-dozen 
incidents to which one would like to call attention, and 
hardly a page but tempts one to transcribe a passage rich 
with fine feeling and literary beauty. But space is even 
straiter in a review than in a graveyard, and we can 
but indicate a very few points and commend the whole 
warmly to the reader. Anent the graves of General 
Clavering and Colonel Monson, who with Philip Francis 
formed the Council of Three sent out by Parliament to 
control the administration of Warren Hastings, all the heat 
and passion of the great indictment of the Company’s 

great Governor blaze up again in Sir William’s pages, and 
a few brilliant paragraphs give us some of the principal 
scenes of the battle waged by Hastings against his accusers. 
Over the sins of men like Clive and Hastings our author’s 
generous shield is bravely extended, but for Hastings’s brilliant 
enemy he has no mercy to spare. His portrait of Sir Philip 
Francis has no vein of apology in it; but then Francis was not 
buried at Calcutta. His friend Lady Anne Monson was, how- 
ever; and @ propos of her whist-table and her scandalous 
— we are told that “if the men of that wrathful age 
ied about their opponents, the ladies fibbed with a subtler 
venom.” The tomb of Job Charnock—how many living 
nen ever heard his name ?—calls forth the tale of the 
oa ing and building of Calcutta. And we learn that a slab 
—_ * recess of the same tomb commemorates the services 
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of Surgeon William Hamilton, who in 1715 cured the Great 
Mogul of a sickness that threatened his life, and asked and 
obtained as fee a grant of privileges to his countrymen. Then 
there is the story of how Admiral Watson brought relief to the 
English when they were driven out of Calcutta, after the 
Black Hole business; and, like a bright star in the sweeping 
tale of a mighty comet, comes, in the train of this great epic, 
the beautiful story of an English midshipman’s tender 
heroism :— 

“When they brought Admiral Watson to St. John’s Church- 
yard, they dug his grave near to a mound newly raised over 
a midshipman of his own flagship. ‘Billy’ Speke was the 
son of Captain Henry Speke of the Kent, which carried the 
Admiral’s red pennant at her mizzentop-mast During’ the 
capture of the French settlement, Chandarnagar, or Fort 
Orleans on the Hugli as it was called, the Kent received one 
hundred and thirty-eight cannon-shot through her side next 
the fort, her decks were swept with grape, her masts and rigging 
hacked to pieces, and within three hours one hundred and eleven 
of her crew lay wounded or dead. Captain Speke and his son, a 
lad of sixteen years, the doctor says, were struck at the same 
moment. ‘he wounded Captain, seeing his boy’s leg hanging 
only by the skin, remarked to the Admiral, ‘ Indeed, Sir, this was 
a cruel shot to knock down both the father and the son.’ ‘ Mr. 
Watson’s heart was too full to make the least reply,’ writes the 
surgeon, disjointed sentences from whose narrative may complete 
the tale. After doing what he could for the father, Dr. 
Ives went to the son. But the lad would not allow him to 
touch the leg until the surgeon assured him ‘upon my honour’ 
that his father’s wound had been dressed and promised well. 
‘Then,’ replied the boy, ‘pray, Sir, look to and dress this poor 
man who is groaning so sadly beside me.’ ‘I told him that he 
already had been taken care of. He calmly observed, “ Sir, I fear 
you must amputate above the joint.” I replied, “ My dear, I must.” 
Upon which he clasped both his hands together, and lifting his 
eyes in the most devout and fervent manner towards heaven, he 
offered up the following short but earnest petition: “ Good God, 
do Thou enable me to behave worthy of my father’s son.” I then 
performed the operation above the joint of the knee; but during 
the whole time the intrepid youth never spake a word or uttered 
a groan that could be heard at a yard distance.’ Throughout the 
long torture of the amputation, the father lay stretched close to 
his son. ‘ But whatever were his [the father’s| feelings, we dis- 
covered no other expression of them than what the silent trickling 
tears declared, though the bare recollection of the scene, even at 
this distant time, is too painful for me.’ Next morning both were 
taken, together with the rest of the wounded, to Calcutta, the 
father being lodged in a relative’s house, the poor boy in the hos- 
pital under the doctor’s own eye. After thirteen days of agony 
Bese eres the end came.” 

There are more details, not less touching than those we have 
quoted, about brave Billy Speke. But extracts must stop 
somewhere. And we are leaving ourselves hardly space to 
speak of the main section of the book, which tells the story of 
Thackeray’s forbears in India. The first Thackeray who went 
out was William Makepeace, youngest of the sixteen children 
of Dr. Thomas Thackeray, who was Head-Master of Harrow 
from 1746 to 1760, and did his work there so well that in 
fourteen years he brought the school out of disorder 
into order, and raised its numbers from thirty - three 
to a hundred and thirty. Young William Makepeace 
Thackeray—warranted by a writing-master of Bromley-by- 
Bow to have “gone through a regular set of merchants’ 
accounts and the practical rules of arithmetic,” and to under- 
stand “what he has learnt as well as most young gentlemen 
of his age [16] and experience ”—sailed in the ‘ Lord Camden,’ 
with ten ‘other young writers nominated to the Company’s 
service, and arrived in Calcutta in June, 1766; bringing with 
him, as his mother’s gift, a family Bible which she had already 
used for fifty-three years, and which, we are told, has “sur- 
vived the many generations of Thackerays since passed 
away.” In the course of a year he more than justified his 
instructor’s certificate by deserving and getting about £145 
a year, while the “other young gentlemen” were not re- 
ceiving more than £80. And in five years he was able to make 
a home for two of his sisters,—Henrietta, a beauty of three 
and twenty, and Jane, a “ kind, unaffected woman ” of thirty- 
two, of whom the mother said, “If there’s a sensible man 
in India, he will find out Jane,” words which were quickly 
verified by her marriage with Major Rennell, a man of many 
gifts and virtues and high distinction, whose story, however, 
we may not digress into. 

In 1772 young Thackeray was appointed “ Resident” or 
Collector of Sylhet, a then dangerous frontier province of 
North-Eastern Bengal. Though Clive’s reforms threw dis- 
credit upon the receiving of gifts from native Princes, 
Indian Civil servants were still permitted to add to their 
official salaries by private trading, and by 1776 Thackeray 
had made a sufficient fortune to allow him to marry, retire, 
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and come home to England at the age of twenty-six. Two 
of his sources of income had been the destruction of tigers 
and the capture of wild elephants; and the name of “ Sylhet 
Thackeray” is still remembered in Bengal as that of a 
mighty hunter. William Makepeace Thackeray’s marriage 
brought in a new strain of no small importance in the making 
of the family tradition. Amelia Richmond Webb was descended 
from the noble “Constables of Richmond and Lords of Burton,” 
a romantic and aristocratic lineage frankly appreciated by the 
author of Vanity Fair. But we cannot stop to open up this 
vista, or to more than name the good brother-in-law, Peter 
Moore, husband of one of Amelia’s sisters, who became 
eventually the guardian of the novelist’s boyhood, and is 
supposed to have contributed some traits of the character of 
Colonel Newcome. The Thackeray-Webb marriage produced 
twelve children, of whom nine went to India :— 

“Of the seven sons of William Makepeace Thackeray three 
received appointments in the Company’s Civil Service at Madras, 
a fourth in its Bengal Civil Service, and a fifth in its 
Bengal army. <A sixth went to Calcutta as a barrister. 
Of four daughters who reached womanhood, two married 
Bengal civilians, the husband of a third was Attorney-General 
in Ceylon, the fourth became the mother of a distinguished 
member of the Viceroy’s Council in India. The only son 
of the Sylhet elephant-hunter who did not go to the East 
was Francis, in holy orders. A man of learning and of 
sufficient means, he early retired to a Hertfordshire parish and 
spent his life among his books. Famous in the family for his 
fairy-tales...... i 
It is impossible for us to follow the adventures of the six 
Thackeray brothers in India. But Sir William Hunter 
reminds us that we are too apt to “think of such families as 
prosperous cliques who, apart from personal merit, were 
pitchforked into a lucrative service, and retired without 
effort to various degrees of opulence.” So let us catch up 
some of them at their deaths—after all this is a book of 
graves—for not one of them came home, and take to heart 
the other side of the question as tersely put by Major Rennell : 
“Scarce one out of seventy men returns to his native country.” 


Richmond Thackeray, father of the novelist, was the second 
son of the elephant-hunter. He went out to India, as a writer 
in the Company’s Civil Service, in 1798, when he was seven- 
teen, and did good work, first as Warden of the Marches, and 
afterwards as collector of the Calcutta district, where he 
especially shone as a road-maker. But his life was cut short 
at thirty-five :— 


* On September 13, 1815, a train of merchants, soldiers, and digni- 

taries defiled along that road behind the coffin of a civilian struck 
down midway in his career. I wonder if the chief mourner was a 
pale-faced little boy of four, who has come to be known in all 
English-speaking lands as the great-hearted satirist of our age and 
the prime master of our full-grown English tongue? For it was 
the father of William Makepeace Thackeray whom Calcutta was 
escorting to his grave. The year 1815 had been a death-dealing 
one to the Thackerays in Bengal. It opened with the news that 
the younger brother of the just deceased Richmond Thackeray 
was fallen in a desperate fight in Nepal. On August 14, 
Richmond headed the funéral procession of his cousin Henry to 
the military burial-ground in the southern suburb of Calcutta. 
And now within a month, on September 13, Richmond was himself 
carried forth for burial.” 
Richmond Thackeray’s marriage to Anne Becher had made 
an alliance with another great Indian family,—“a family 
noted for the tenderness of its women.” When Richmond 
died, his widow remained with her people in India and married 
again, but the boy, William Makepeace Thackeray, was sent 
home to Hadley at six years old, and placed under the 
guardianship of Peter Moore. None the less, it was— 

“The mother's influence that remained with him through life. 
Divided by half the world, the child clung to her memory; the 
separation was followed by years of tender reunion, which ended 
only with his death. When suffering from the tyrant of a private 
school, ‘I remember,’ he wrote forty years afterwards, ‘ kneeling 
by my little bed at night, and saying, “ Pray, God, I may dream 
of my mother.”’ The public schoolboy at Charterhouse wrote 
almost daily to her a sort of journal. For her the gay young man 
at Cambridge and Weimar found leisure to compile the most 
delightful pictorial epistles. On her second widowhood his house 
became her home. His one surviving daughter bears her name. 
The shadow of a great domestic sorrow settled heavily on his 
prime : he was cut off before he reached the honours of old age. 
But the tenderness of that beautiful mother went with him 
through his whole life.” 

And the moral of it all is that Thackeray’s genius—the 
genius of “the manliest and the tenderest man of letters of 
our age ”—was the “ fine flower ofa century of a culture” that 
had passed throngh the veins of a vigorous ancestry of men of 
the world, of men of honour and ability, of soldiers. scholars, 








ro i 
administrators, schoolmasters, churchmen, who earned the 
bread with their brains and carved their fame with thei 
swords; and of women, tender, affectionate, cman 
good, who contributed to the rich blend their own pa sae 
gift of reverence for all the sanctities of home. , 





ADAM SMITH’S LECTURES* 


In publishing, at the Clarendon Press, Notes of Adam Smith’ 

Lectures delivered at Glasgow University not later than th 
Academical Session of 1763-64, the University of Oxford has 
rendered an important service to the memory of one of the 
most distinguished of her sons. The Notes in question Were 
preserved in MS., in a calf-bound volume, which has been, at 
any rate since early in the present century, in the Possession 
of the eminent Scotch legal family of Maconochie, Mr 
Charles C. Maconochie, of Edinburgh, who bronght it 
existence to the notice of Mr. Edwin Cannan, under who. 
editorship it has been brought out by the Clarendon Press 

has been unable to trace the suurce from which the Ms 
volume came, as an inscription within it shows, jp 
1811, into the hands of his grand-uncle, Mr. Jame 
Alan Maconochie, and is inclined to suppose that it 
must have been bought at a sale or elsewhere, Ag j, 
explained in Mr. Cannan’s very interesting introduction, the 
MS. is clearly a fair copy, and not the original notes taken 
at the Lectures. This is shown “first by the fact that the 
date on the title-page is MDCCLXVI.,, whereas Adam Smith 
relinquished his professorial chair in January, 1764; secondly, 
by its clean and well-written character and the almost entire 
absence of abbreviations, coupled with the fact that the 
report is often obviously verbatim; and thirdly, by the 
circumstance that some of the mistakes are evidently cause 
by mis-reading and not by mis-hearing.” This mi. 
reading, moreover, as appears from several curious illu. 
trations, was that of an unintelligent and _ illiterate 
copyist rashly employed by the original note-taker, who 
himself, as is shown by the general scope of the report 
—made, be it remembered, at a time when shorthand 
was unknown—m ust have followed the Lectures with much 
intelligence. Note-taker and copyist alike, it would seem, 
must remain for ever anonymous. Only one thing appear 
certain about them, and that is that if Adam Smith had 
known of the existence of their joint work he would have 
taken every possible step to destroy it. He was greatly 
exercised during the last few days of his life by anxiety lest 
the volumes of his Lectures in MS., which he had always kept 
in a certain bureau, should be preserved; and, according to 
Dugald Stewart, he was so far from satisfied by the assur. 
ances of his friends of their faithful intention to observe 
his wishes in that regard, that he insisted upon having the 
volumes in question burnt before he had passed away. How 
much more earnestly would he have longed to be protected 
against the currency, after his death, of a necessarily 
summarised version of what he had said by an unknown 
student, transcribed by a clerk to whom the language of 
economics was as an unknown tongue! 


And at the first blush it would seem as if the course 
required of any right-minded economists of our own day on 
coming into possession of any such unauthorised version of 
the discourses of the founder of their science would have 
been the performance upon it of an act of cremation attended 
with all fitting solemnities. Yet, beyond question, to 
have acted so would have been to have observed the letter 
and not the spirit of the dictates of a pious regard for 
the great man’s memory. For, certainly, a perusal of the 
present volume, and a comparison of it, for which Mr. Cannan 
provides valuable aid by a table of parallel passages, with 
the Wealth of Nations, cannot fail to enhance the readers 
admiration for Adam Smith as an independent and original 
thinker. The Lectures thus reported were delivered by 
Adam Smith before that long sojourn which he made ™ 
France, when acting as travelling tutor to the young Dake of 
Buccleuch, which so greatly widened the range of his 
immediate observation of economic facts, and brought bim 
into touch with the school of economic thinkers in France, of 
whom Turgot was perhaps the most eminent. By som? 
economic writers it has been alleged that Smith plagiarised 





ae . : jversi'Y 
* Lectures on Justice, Po’ice, Revenue, and Arms, Letivered in the Unive 4 
of Glasgow by Adam Smith, Reported by a Student in 1763, and Edited with @ 
Introduction and Notes by Edwin Cannan. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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in the Wealth of Nations from Turgot’s Réflexions. 
That allegation, which, as Mr. Cannan shows, rested on 
tremely shadowy evidence even before the discovery of the 
« f Smith’s Lectures, is by their publication completely 
— Indeed, “as it now appears that the resemblance 
= eon the Réflewions and the Lectures is just as close as 
hat between the Réflexions and the Wealth of Nations, and 
= Réflezions were not even written till after Adam 
rs ith had ceased lecturing, and had seen and conversed with 
cant it may be supposed,” as Mr. Cannan ironically re- 
marks, “that the enthusiasts of plagiarism will now seek to 
show that instead of Smith stealing from Turgot, the truth 
was that Targot stole from Smith.” The Lectures contain, in 
very considerable measure, a clear outline of those dis- 
tinotive principles for the lucid enforcement and illustration 
of which the Wealth of Nations is so justly celebrated,— 
rinciples by the permeation of which into English thought 
the fiscal policy of this country has been completely revo- 
jationised. Thirteen years or more before the first appearance 
of the Wealth of Nations its author had exposed the fallacies 
of the “ mercantile system ” in convincing language to the 
youths attending his classes in Glasgow University. That 
aystem rested on the principle that public opulence consisted 
in money, and the injurious results of that delusive doctrine 
were dwelt upon by Adam Smith in his Lectures from various 
ints of view. Thus he denounces as “ most pernicious ” the 
regulations in force for the purpose of checking or preventing 
those species of commerce which would draw off our money, 
while encouraging those which would increase it :— 


freely 


“The absurdity of these regulations will appear,” he contends, 

“on the least reflection. All commerce that is carried on betwixt 
any two countries must necessarily be advantageous to both. The 
very intention of commerce is to exchange your own commodities for 
others which you think will be more convenient for you. When two 
men trade between themselves it is undoubtedly for the advantage 
of both....-- The case is exactly the same betwixt any two 
nations. The goods which the English merchants want to import 
from France are certainly more valuable to them than what they 
give for them.” 
And that Smith fearlessly accepted the full sweep of his 
doctrine, even at that early date, is shown by his urging a 
little further on that it was precisely the relatively high 
commercial development which France had reached which 
made it specially desirable that trade between that country 
and our own should be encouraged, because, as the Notes 
of the Lectures put it, “the industry which a com- 
merce with that country would have excited at home 
would have been much greater” than in the case of the 
trade, which was encouraged by law, with more backward 
countries like Spain and Portugal. There we have the heart 
and essence of the whole Free-trade system of thought, set 
forth as affecting our relations to the great nation, our 
traditional foe, with which, when the lecturer was speaking, 
Great Britain had just concluded, or was still waging, her 
grand struggle for world-empire. A more signal illustration 
of philosophic detachment can hardly be imagined. Let 
it be admitted, indeed, that equal praise is due to Hume, and 
that his brilliant essays on the “Balance of Trade” and 
“Jealousy of Trade,” which appeared a few years before the 
delivery of the Lectures of Smith’s now published, contain an 
admirable destructive criticism of then dominant theories, on 
very much the same lines as those taken by Smith. The in- 
timate friendship between those eminent writers is a very 
interesting chapter in the history of letters, and it is hardly 
possible to jadge which of them learned most from the other. 
But it is certain that Smith thought out quite independently 
the questions on which he agreed with his friend. This is 
evident from the decision with which, while calling his hearers’ 
attention to and eulogising Hume’s Essays, Smith enforced 
views quite different from,and much more modern than, those 
maintained by Hume on the subject of paper money. 


Exceptionally favoured, indeed, were these classes of Univer- 
sity students, who found included, quaintly enough, in the 
sweep of a course of instruction on “ Moral Philosophy” 
—section “ Jurisprudence” and sub-sections “ Police” and 
Revenue "—a large part of the framework of a new science, 
which, however “dismal ” some of its professors may have 
made it, and however perversely its principles may 
have been strained by many who did not understand its 
limitations, has exercised a more beneficent influence than 
almost any other form of intellectual speculation, on the 
course of public policy. Space will not allow of our illus- 





trating in detail the numerous and important anticipations 
of the Wealth of Nations contained in the Lectures, besides the 
striking exhibition, already partly quoted, of the follies of 
that international fiscal policy which consisted in preventing 
countries differently circumstanced from ministering to one 
another’s advantage. It is enough to mention here that 
the Glasgow students listened to disquisitions, more or 
less closely corresponding to those which were subsequently 
embodied in their Moral Philosophy Professor's classic work, 
on the chief cause and consequences of division of labour, 
—a subject in connection with which, by the way, remarks are 
to be found in the Lectures, which would hardly allow the in- 
telligent workman to complain of Adam Smith as the founder 
of a capitalist’s science; on “natural” and “ market” prices, 
leading up to the conclusion that “whatever police tends to 
raise the market price above the natural, tends to diminish 
public opulence,” and to the consequent denunciation of 
taxes upon industries and of monopolies; and on the 
hindrances placed by primogeniture and entails in the way 
of good husbandry. It may seem strange to us that, quickly as 
the teachings of Smith were diffused in other languages than 
his own, it is only his countrymen who have as yet at all 
steadily recognised the truths which he proclaimed, and that 
even now the other branch of the English-speaking race is 
surrendering itself more and more completely to the fallacies 
which he exposed. But his anticipations were always 
pessimistic in that regard, and the calm convictions of his 
philosophic mind would not be in the least disturbed by the 
long predominance of combinations of private and sectional 
interests over the claims of the general benefit of nations and 
of mankind. 





THE LAW OF WAR.* 
THE relations between States in time of war are correctly 
laid down by Mr. Risley as being divided into two main 
branches :— 

“1, The Law of Belligerency, or rules regulating the relations 

of belligerents inter se. 
2. The Law of Neutrality, or rules regulating the relations of 
belligerents with neutrals.” 
The distinction between these two branches is sufficiently 
broad and obvious. As between belligerents and neutrals 
any act committed by the one State to the prejudice of the 
other, in contravention of the generally accepted principles of 
international law, may, if unredressed, be made the subject 
of war. The penalties thus attaching to any breach of the 
accepted custom of nations lends to international Jaw in this 
respect a very real force and efficacy. 

As between two belligerent States, on the other hand, there 
can of course be no fear of ultimate recourse to war because 
a state of war already exists. It is indeed suggested that 
belligerents might, in certain circumstances, be called to 
account by general concert of the Powers for violation of the 
laws of war. It is, however, to be feared that the altruistic 
spirit is not yet sufficiently developed to have much effect in 
impelling concerted action on such grounds. The Law of 
Belligerency is thus practically non-effective, because it cannot 
be enforced; but the Law of Neutrality is binding, because 
a penalty is attached to its violation. 

First, then, let us consider what are the laws of war as 
generally understood. The only international engagements in 
this respect which are practically binding upon Great Britain 
are the Geneva Red Cross Convention of 1864 and the Declara- 
tion of Paris of 1856. The Geneva Convention, which is to all 
intents and purposes accepted by the civilised world, provides 
for the protection of hospitals, ambulances, and the attendant 
doctors and nurses. The Declaration of Puris, 1856, lays 
down the four following rules :— 

1. Privateering is, and remains, abolished. 

2. A neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, except contraband of 


war. 
3. Neutral goods, except contraband of war, cannot b: seized 


under an enemy’s flag. ; 
4, Blockades, in order to be valid, must be effective ; that is to 


say—maintained by a force sufficient to really prevent 
access to the enemy’s coast. 
Most countries, excepting the United States, have accepted 
these rules. 
Mr. Risley throughout his work lays great stress on the 
Brussels Draft Declaration of 1874 as of authority as to the 





“* The Law of War. By J. &. Risley, M.A. B.O.L. London: A. D, Innes 
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International Law of Belligerency. It must, however, be 
recollected that Great Britain, though represented at the 
Brussels Conference, ultimately declined to enter into further 
negotiations for the conclusion of any international agree- 
ment on the subject, on the ground of the impossibility of 
reconciling the differences of opinion which had been ex- 
pressed at the Conference. The Draft Articles of Brussels, 
therefore, cannot be regarded as international law, except 
in so far as they formulate the general usage of modern war- 
fare. As a matter of fact, belligerent Powers are practically 
bound by nothing but the general principles of humanity 
and fair play, and even treaty engagements may readily be 
infringed by the effort of self-preservation in a state of war. 


Two good illustrations are, however, given in Mr. Risley’s 
book of what may be considered unfair acts in time of war :— 

“In 1783, the ‘ Sybille,” a French frigate of 38 guns, by flying 
signals of distress, enticed the British ship ‘ Hussar’ of 20 guns, 
to approach, intending to rake and board her. The ‘ Hussar,’ 
however, succeeded in capturing the ‘Sybille,’ and her captain 
publicly broke the French captain’s sword for his perfidy.” 
A further instance is given as follows :— 

“So late in civilised times as 1806 a Frenchman proposed to 

Fox, then Foreign Secretary, a scheme for the assassination of 
Napoleon. Hox arrested the would-be assassin, and immediately 
sent warning to M. Talleyrand, the French Foreign Minister. Fox’s 
action, which was universally approved at the time, reflects the 
modern civilised view as to treacherous methods of warfare.” 
The same principle applies to the collection of information 
during war. The spy, who comes with secrecy, disguise, or 
false pretence, is liable to be shot; but soldiers openly 
making observations are, if captured, treated as prisoners of 
war. A claim made by the Germans in 1870 to treat persons 
in balloons as spies was generally condemned, on the ground 
that they exhibited none of the secrecy or disguise which are 
characteristic of the spy. In fact, however, the only con- 
clusion which can be reached upon this branch of the 
question is that in addition to being practically non- 
effective, owing to lack of penal enforcement, the Law of 
Belligerency is at present ill-defined and inchoate. 


Turning now to the Law of Neutrality, we find the con- 
ditions completely different. Owing to the fact that bebind 
any violations of neutrality there lurks the shadow of war, 
the tendency has been to crystallise abstract principles into a 
very well-defined and effective code of international law. The 
duties of neutrality may be summed up in a very few words, 
—viz., that a neutral Government should not itself commit, 
nor suffer its subjects to commit, any act which, by the 
exercise of reasonable care on the part of such Government, 
may be prevented, and which would afford material assistance 
to either belligerent in the conduct of hostilities. The limits 
within which this principle can fairly be applied are well and 
clearly laid down in the Foreign Enlistment Act, 1870. A 
belligerent, on the other hand, is bound to observe, in regard 
to the territories, vessels, and subjects of a neutral State, all 
the amenities prescribed by the law of nations; but two 
undoubted rights are possessed. First, to forbid access to an 
enemy’s ports by means of effective blockade; and second, to 
search for and seize contraband of war, whether it be neutrai 
property or be shipped under a neutral flag. 

The most interesting and important part of the ques- 
tion is, however, discussed in chap. 9 of Mr. Risley’s 
essay, entitled “England and the Declaration of Paris.” The 
rules laid down by the Declaration of Paris have been quoted 
above. Mr. Risley urges that it is the present duty of her 
Majesty’s Government to denounce that Declaration, upon the 
following grounds. The very life and existence of England 
depend, hesays, upon the powertoimport food-supplies. Shecan- 
not possibly produce within the limits of the United Kingdom 
sufficient to feed more than a very small proportion of the 
population, and she can only import by sea the remaining 
supplies necessary for the existence of the nation. It is 
imperative that England should keep in her own hands her 
carrying trade in time of war, whereas the commerce of the 
enemy could, without disadvantage, be transferred to a 
neutral flag. These certainly are strong arguments, but the 
real pith of the question seems to be that which is 
alluded to in a footnote to p. 283,—viz., the doctrine of 
“occasional contraband.” 

During the Franco-Chinese War in 1885, France claimed the 
right to seize, as contraband of war, rice conveyed in neutral 
bottoms, and destined for the non-combatant Chinese popula- 





tion. The claim was resisted by Great Britain, on the 

that the proper rule of international law Upon the anh: 
was that food-supplies were contraband of war aly 
destined for the use of an army in the field, a — 
beleaguered fortress. It is evident, indeed, that und a 
French doctrine all articles of necessity might be _ = the 
and the result would be to establish a “ paper blockade?" 
to interdict commercial intercourse with neutrals Without ¢ 
display of sufficient force to render a blockade effective . 
question gave rise at the time to much comment ang pate 
sion throughout Europe, and various opinions were expr 

on the merits. As evidence, however, of the line Which mj h 
possibly be adopted by foreign countries in any future ar : 
which England should be engaged, it is interesting teas 
that no less an authority than Prince Bismarck stated bj 
opinion that the French contention was justified, on = 
ground that seizure of food-supplies for the non-combatant 
population might tend to reduce the enemy to submission, It 
is evident that if this view were to be generally accepted, the 
Declaration of Paris would constitute a vital flaw in Great 
Britain’s panoply of war. 

Mr. Risley argues that Great Britain has the right to 
denounce the Declaration of Paris. The point, no doubt, ig 
open to argument, but is somewhat difficult to resolve with 
due regard to international law. The Declaration Contains 
no ratification clause, and was consequently never ratified by 
the British Crown. It has, however, been accepted by her 
Majesty’s Government, and is generally considered to be 
binding. No period of duration is fixed in the Instrument 
itself, nor is any precise method of denunciation contained 
amongst its stipulations. It is obvious that if, unde 
such circumstances, an international engagement can at 
will be exterminated by any one party to it, it is, in 
fact, no treaty at all, but only a platonic statement 
of principles. It is clear, however, that Great Britain 
is at liberty to seek an authoritative consensus of opinion 
amongst the States which are parties to the Declar. 
tion of Paris as to what is, and what is not, contraband of 
war. If the contracting States cannot be brought into 
agreement on this point, sufficient reason would exist for 
withdrawing from a contract which had no longer any definite 
meaning. This would be a more straightforward policy than 
the alternative of repudiation which is advocated by Mr. 
Risley. If, however, an international accord could be secured 
for the principle. that food-supplies for the non-combatant 
population could not be treated as contraband of war, Great 
Britain would do well to hold fast to the Declaration of Paris, 
which might provide for her an invaluable safeguard in the 
hour of need. 


SCOTLAND'S “TERRA INCOGNITA.”* 

THE present craze, not only in Scotland, but outside of it, for 
the picturesque region of Dumfriesshire and Galloway, to 
which these two elaborate volumes bear testimony, is no 
doubt a tribute to the genius of the author of The Raiders, 
But it is also a revival, aided, it must be allowed, by latter- 
day improvements in locomotion. For nearly a century, 
and in spite of the exertions of Sir Walter Scott, aided by the 
most industrious of literary jackals, Joseph Train, Galloway 
was little better than a terra incognita. It is probable that 
even now there is not one in a hundred of the English and 
American tourists who nowadays crowd to the “ Murder Hole” 
that is aware of the fact that the prototypes of Jeannie and Effie 
Deans belong to the district over which so much enthusiasm is 
nowadays expended. Yet the South-West of Scotland has 
done its duty in making the history—particularly the early 
history—of the country. It was the cockpit of the border 
feuds which succeeded the War of Independence. It playeda 
peculiar, if not a perfectly patriotic, part in that war itself, 
Its glens and caves are full of the memories of the ecclesiastico- 
political strain and stress which are conjured up by the words 
“ Reformation” and “Covenant.” There is a world of 
meaning in such a passage as this in Sir Herbert Maxwell’ 
book :— 

“In the whole of her borders, Dumfriesshire cannot show 4 
single church approaching the proportions or beauty of Jed- 
burgh, Kelso, Melrose, or Dryburgh beyond her eastern border, 
or Lincluden, Sweetheart, Dundrennan, Whithorn, or Glenluce 


‘ 

* (1.) A Bistory of Dumfries and Galloway. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, we J 

M.P. Edinburgh and Londoy: William Blackwood and Sons.—(2.) a ’ 

in Galloway. By Malcolm Mer. Harper. Dalbeattie: Thomas Fraser ; London: 
T, Fisher Unwin. 
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. On the other hand, the fortresses of 


her western ° : 
peyond her on a scale far exceeding anything possessed 
Dumfriesshire are h, with the possible exception of Thrieve 


by Galloway eno feudal remains rivalling the mighty piles 
of Os saverock, Morton, and Lochmaben.” 
er the fact may be accounted for — perhaps the 
roximity of this region to Scotland, and the 
close races in it have something to do with it—there 
S or uestion that Dumfriesshire and Galloway have always 
is capt from the religious point of view. Sir Herbert 
p ott makes this perfectly clear as regards the Christianisa- 
-» of the district of which the ancient parish of Whithorn 
= centre, by Ninian. Here Sir Herbert’s very considerable 
segeiodge as an archw»logist comes to his aid, chiefly in the 
wy of correcting tradition and removing Aberglaube. Yet 
inclined to scepticism, as he can hardly help being, he 


testifies that— 

« Ninian’s mission was a complete success. Whatever may 
have been the national religion professed by the Novantw— 

hether, as is probable, it was a primitive form of Animism, 
wodified by Druid magic on the one hand, and the classical cult 
of Rome on the other—they embraced Christianity for the time, 
and Ninian was able to go farther afield and preach the Gospel in 
Northern parts. But the new faith was not destined to endure 
Jong. The Roman power was tottering, and though Stilicho 
repeatedly sent legions to maintain the province in its full extent 
to the Wall of Antonine, he had as often to withdraw them ” 


Howev' 


Anarchy followed, Christianity was swept out of Galloway, 
and the bulk of the population relapsed into paganism :— 
“But apparently Ninian, who, it is supposed, died about the 
ear 432, was spared the anguish of seeing the total wreck of his 
jabours, for, says Ailred, ‘he was buried in the church of the 
blessed Martin, which he had built from the foundation.’ Nor is 
it certain that the church at Whithorn ever lacked a band of the 
faithful to carry on the services even in the darkest hour, for 
notices of it occur from time to time in the Irish Annals during 
the remainder of this century...... It is perhaps to Whithorn 
therefore alone among the towns of Scotland that honour is due 
for having maintained the worship of the Almighty uninterrupted 
for fifteen hundred years.” 
Dumfriesshireand Galloway have, from their border position, 
played an important part in the history of Scotland,—a 
part the importance of which Sir Herbert Maxwell does 
not in any way exaggerate. In the earlier struggles between 
England and Scotland, the Galloway men were allowed the 
place of honour in the van of the Scottish army. It was 
owing to, though not by, Galloway that Scotland secured her 
independence. Her most critical period, indeed, was after, 
not before, the battle of Bannockburn. David II. the son of 
Robert Bruce, was then nominally King of Scotland. But 
he was a weakling. Edward Balliol, son of Bruce’s rival for 
the throne, had seized one portion of his kingdom; while 
Edward III. of England, the very competent grandson of 
Edward I., had seized another. As a matter of fact, Dumfries 
and Kirkcudbright were for a time portions of England; 
while Wigtownshire, one of the two divisions of Galloway, was 
Scottish territory. As a sequel to an expedition which had for its 
primary object the recovery of Dumfriesshire, David marched 
into Durham, met an English force at Nevill’s Cross, and was 
taken prisoner. It was at this crisis, when Scotland, under a 
Balliol, might have become not only in reality but in name 
a dependency of England, that William Douglas, Lord of Gallo- 
way, figured as the saviour of his country, though probably for 
selfish reasons. In the first place, he appeared in Galloway 
with a powerful force, and, by coercing the Barons, secured 
it for David. Then when Edward IIL, on Balliol’s resigning 
all his claims in his favour, seemed to have an opportunity of 
succeeding where his grandfather failed, and had actually 
invaded Scotland as far as Haddington, with a view to its 
conquest, he found the country so devastated, that he had to 
withdraw to prevent his army from being starved. The Scots 
Were able, in the course of his retreat, to inflict such 
losses on him that he made up his mind that Scotland 
was not for him. At all events, he resumed negotiations 
for the release of David. As a matter of fact, he was 
released, after eleven years’ captivity, in 1357. A clause was 
inserted in the treaty between the two countries to the effect 
that peace should prevail for a thousand years. Scotland, 
however, fell under the yoke of the most selfish and turbulent 
noblesse, except that of France, which ever cursed a country. 
Dumfriesshire and Galloway probably fared worse than any 
other regions, owing to their proximity to England. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell retells with great lucidity the story of the 
border feuds, which are stained with blood and treachery, and 














which, though they have afforded material for the art of the 
historical romancist, and are likely to supply more, are 
essentially unlovely. It was at the Reformation that the 
Scottish middle class asserted itself. Such, at all events, is 
Froude’s view, and perhaps Sir Herbert Maxwell would have 
done well to emphasise it to a greater extent than he has 
done. The politico-social aspect of the Reformation has not 
yet, indeed, had full justice done toit. Political reasons at 
least must be taken along with religions ones as an ex- 
planation why Dumfriesshire and Galloway not only accepted 
the Reformation, but adhered to and suffered for the 
Covenant. 

The bulk of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s interesting volume is 
taken up with ecclesiastical and political history. But he has 
not neglected the other aspects of Galloway and Dumfries- 
shire history,—their agriculture, their social customs, their 
smuggling, their literature. He makes interesting allusions 
to literary and other personages, such as Robert Burns and 
Paul Jones, who by residence, birth, or adventures have 
given a certain distinction to the district. It is a pity 
that Sir Herbert had not bestowed some more pains on 
that portion of Burns’s biography with which he deals. 
John Gibson Lockhart was born two years before Burns 
died, and yet the latter is represented as having told him of 
the circumstances under which he wrote “ Tam o’ Shanter!” 
It is also a matter of regret that Sir Herbert did not 
bring his narrative beyond the close of the eighteenth 
century, because he is thus unable to say anything of sucha 
notable Galloway product as Carlyle. 


In addition to Sir Herbert’s volume, the intending visitor to 
Dumfriesshire and Galloway should possess himself of Mr. 
Malcolm McL. Harper’s Rambles in Galloway. It is one of those 
second editions which from the amount of rewriting that has 
been done, and from the new literary material that has been 
coliected and utilised, may fairly be accounted new books. 
Here and there, perhaps, Mr. Harper’s enthusiasm and 
eloquence may seem to be tainted with provincialism. But 
his topographical and archeological information are so great 
and have been so well utilised, that though his book discharges 
all the functions of a guide-book, it is something much more 
and better, This is, indeed, an all but perfect work of the 
class to which it belongs, and ought to draw atténtion toa 
region the beauties of which are quite as remarkable as those 
picturesque horrors which, like Highland mountains, have had 
their effect upon the character of a population. 


THE AGE OF WORDSWORTH.* 


THE authors of the two handbooks already published in this 
series had one advantage denied to Professor Herford. 
Dryden was indisputably the chief literary figure of the age 
covered by Dr. Garnett, and Pope had no rival to dispute his 
pre-eminence among the Queen Anne men. It is not so 
certain that in public estimation Wordsworth stands above 
all his fellows during the thirty-two years between 1798 and 
1830 included in this volume. 


In the history of English literature they are years of 
supreme importance, and we must go back to the days of 
Shakespeare to find a period so fruitful. This little space of 
time sufficed to yield the golden harvests of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, of Shelley and Keats, of Byron and Scott, of Jane 
Austen and Charles Lamb, to say nothing of a score of famous 
authors who live, and will probably continue to live, in the 
literature of their country. To deal concisely, and yet in a 
measure adequately, with men like these is a difficult task, but 
it is one which Dr. Herford has undertaken with an ample 
share of knowledge. He gathers his illustrations from all 
quarters, and writes with the ease of an author who has 
mastered his materials. 

A volume designed for literary students which attempts to 
estimate the place in literature of more than a hundred prose- 
writers and poets must inevitably contain comments open to 
discussion and dissent, but it is not without hearty appre- 
ciation of the author’s comprehensive knowledge of his 
subject that we venture to question in a few instances his 
discretion and judgment. In the preface he writes :— 

“Romanticism is the organising conception of the present 
volume. The introduction attempts to give a short view of the 


* The Age of Wordsworth. By C. H. Herford, Litt.D. “ Handbooks of Eng'ish 
Literature,” edited by Professor Ii les. London: George Be’! and Sons. 
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various phases of the Romantic movement in Europe. To any 
reader who finds it abstruse, I would plead in answer that no 
account of Romanticism and all that it involves can possibly be 
elementary.” 


And he adds that in successive chapters— 


“The evolution of Romantic or quasi-Romantic impulses is 

followed through the several spheres of literature, from the 
rudimentary hints of them discernible in scientific or political 
speculation to their assured dominance in criticism and the novel, 
and their all but exclusive sway in poetry.” 
No doubt in a history of literature the abstruse criticism 
for which the Professor pleads might be justly demanded, but 
Romanticism in its relation to the “ Ageof Wordsworth” might 
surely be explained in a simpler and less elaborate way. The 
broader features of the subject can be readily apprehended 
by students, and these would have sufficed to suggest the 
line of thought pursued throughout the volume. 


Professor Herford justly observes that a literary movement 
“so vast and manifold as Romanticism could not possess any 
quite definite and precise characteristic of style common to 
all its phases,” and after alluding to the famous distinction 
of Romantic and Classic so dear to the Schlegels and Tieck, 
he adds that— 

“The permanent value of the distinction in literary history 
may be expressed by saying that style is Romantic in proportion 
as it presents its object not simply and directly, but through a 
glamour of imagery and emotion which, according to the quality 
of the poet, obscures or reveals The ‘romantic’ poet sees all 
things in the light of their larger relations, transcends distinc- 
tions, expresses by figure and metaphor ; or again, mingles a lyric 
personality in the tale he tells, or the picture he paints, breaking 
its outlines with passion, or embroidering them with fancy! ” 
The definition is sufficiently exact, but inasmuch as all great 
poets possess in a measure this “glamour of imagery and 
emotion,” and express themselves by figure and metaphor, 
it follows that only poets of an inferior order can be wholly 
destitute of this poetical fervour. In no poet is it more 
intense than in Wordsworth, and if in lyrical expression he 
is surpassed by Coleridge and Shelley, if at times, as Scott 
said, he creeps on all fours, and does not know that he is 
creeping, Wordsworth, when his singing-robes are on, 
reaches a height of imaginative thought beyond the 
range of those poets. It is fitting therefore, since a 
poet is to take precedence, that Wordsworth’s name should 
stand foremost in this volume. Yet to a vast number of 
readers the thirty-two years surveyed by Dr. Herford are 
pre-eminently the age of Scott. Sir Walter knew and con- 
fessed his inferiority to Wordsworth as a poet, but as a man 
of letters he holds a more prominent position not only for the 
splendour and versatility of his genius as an imaginative 
writer, but for the amazing influence he has exercised both at 
home and abroad. Wordsworth is to be taken to the heart in 
our most thoughtful and receptive hours, he is not for all 
moods or for all men; Scott, who speaks to all classes, satisfies 
the hours of recreation and invigorates as much as he 
delights. The author, considering the brief space at his 
command, takes a fair and discriminative estimate of this 
“wondrous potentate.” Very just are the remarks that 
James is “ Scott’s masterpiece in historical portraiture,” and 
that Rebecca, “a noble and fascinating creation,” is “ beside 
Jeanie Deans as one of Schiller’s women to one of Shake- 
speare’s,” and when the Professor observes that Scott 
illustrates “no ideas and tackles no problems,” we may 
add that the suggested defect is a merit for which all his 
readers should be thankful. We think, however, that 
he does not do justice to the poetical imagination which 
inspires Scott’s finest work, and we entirely dissent from the 
statement that he was “the last and greatest of the race of 
realists and humourists who created the English novel,” 
that he crowds his canvas with details, leaving nothing to 

the reader’s imagination, and that “ he is no more of a mystic 
than Fielding.” To our thinking, the imagination of a great 
poet is as prominent in Scott as his realism and his humour. 
These two qualities he had in common with Fielding, but 
such characters as Madge Wildfire, Elspeth in The Antiquary, 
the old women who lay out the corpse in The Bride of Lammer- 
moor, and such scenes as are depicted in Wandering Willie’s 
tale and in The Abbot, when Mary’s passionate remorse 
engulfs her like a stormy sea,—these and many similar repre- 
sentations or persons in the Waverley novels are poetical 
creations that have their source in Romanticism, and are alien 
to the genius of Fielding. Yet Dr. Herford will have it that 





: aaa 
Mrs. Radcliffe, who invented mysteries to explain them g 
was more modern than Scott, who “ wholly lacked” the y, 
of mystery! Sete 

Writing of Keble, the author says that in him « 
the furthest confines of the school of Scott.” For Sir Walter’ 
genius this poet had, indeed, the highest admiration. “4 
despite what may not inaptly be called Keble’s decorative st : 
he owes, perhaps, more to Wordsworth, who taught him ia . 
look at Nature, while Southey also,as Dean Stanley observed 
“kindled his flame and coloured his diction.” The Professor 
thinks that among the greater poets of his time Byron Maal 
learnt from Scott, and he adds with equal truth that like 
Shelley and Keats, he had drunk of Wordsworth also, and 
“became half-Wordsworthian among the mountains” OF 
Byron the Professor's judgment is likely to be the final one, 
—namely, that the quality of his imagination ig rhetorical 
and that with boundless resources of invention, rhetoric, 
passion, wit, fancy, he is not in the highest sense a creator 
There is little in the pages about Shelley, whose « pictures 
are third-period Turners,” which calls for comment; but the 
criticism that Keats’s “command of the springs of beauty 
was certainly wider than Wordsworth’s ” is far from justified 
by the assertion that “he is a glorious ‘denizen’ of the 
Hellenic world which Wordsworth, save for one noble song, 
committed to the dead past, and of the mediwval world jn 
which he was absolutely strange.” 

Professor Herford’s volume is so full of suggestivencss 
that the reviewer is tempted to linger over its pages, now 
with a shrag of dissent and now with a note of admiration, 
We must be content, however, to observe in conclusion that 
the modest title of “Handbook” is very far from doing 
justice to the value of The Age of Wordsworth. Asa guide 
to students, and as a companion for all intelligent readers, 
the volume should be widely welcome. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


a 


Puppets at Large. By F. Anstey. (Bradbury, Agnew, and Co) 
—These humorous dialogues and monologues reprinted from 
Punch contain some of the funniest things ever written by Mr, 
Anstey. But to say thus is to praise very highly, for Mr. Anstey 
has, without question, the true comic inspiration. He does not 
jest, as it were, by accident, but because he has the afflatus of 
wit. “‘ Doing a Cathedral ” is as excellent a piece of fooling as there 
is in our modern comic literature. The Spectacled Spinster, who 
when she hears from the Verger that the Early Christians used 
baptism by total immersion at once calls them Baptists, and sets 
them down as Dissenters in whom no respectable person can take 
any further interest, is inimitable. Almost as delightful is the 
stodgy sightseer who is perplexed by the thought that doing the 
cathedral takes so long, and who keeps thinking that he ought to 
have told the head waiter at the ‘ Mitre’ “to keep back those 
chops.” “Saturday Night in the Edgware Road” is a splendidly 
contrived piece of incoherent street-babble, and the dialogue with 
Bosch, “ The Courier of the Hague,” is full of humour. Certainly 
Mr. Anstey has the sympathy of comprehension in a most 
astonishing degree. Dickens had, of course, greater imagination, 
greater eloquence, and greater power of construction, but not 
Dickens himself had a greater power of getting the essential 
humour out of a commonplace person and a commonplace 
situation. 

A Historical Geography of the British Colonies. Vols. III. and IV., 
“South and East Africa.” By C. P. Lucas. (Clarendon Press.)— 
Mr. Lucas’s two volumes dealing with the history and geography 
of British South and East Africa are full of useful and inter- 
esting information. Mr. Lucas knows his subject thoroughly, 
and he has the power to impart it in a simple and scholarly 
manner. His account of how Cape Colony came into our 
possession is most curious. People sometimes speak as if we stole 
it from the Dutch. Asa matter of fact we paid them £6,000,000 
sterling for it and British Guiana. Considering that we already 
had possession by right of conquest, and considering also the 
prices usually paid for such concessions—for example, America: 
purchase of the French colonies on the Mississippi—it cannot be 
said that we showed any very mean or grasping spirit in the 
transaction. Space does not allow us to say more, but readers 
may be safely referred to Mr. Lucas’s book. It will well repay 
perusal. 

The Pocket Volume of Selections from Browning (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.) has only one serious objection. It is too fat and heavy 





to go into the pocket, and it has notes which are not wanted in 
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e intended to be always at hand. But in reality the 
y nai? ket” is not meant in this case to be taken literally. 
P de yolume is the old pocket edition, with a mass of 
The “7 ded by various hands for the benefit of the Home Reading 
notes Let us hope the “ homes” will not be embittered by the 
Union. rsies which are sure to arise directly any attempt is made 


-_ ea the obscurer parts of Mr. Browning’s verse. 


Nuge Litterariz ; or, Brief Essays on Literary, Social, and other 
ts By William Mathews. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. 
Mathews informs us that he was at one time librarian of the 


Young Men’s Library Association at Chicago, and from first to 
be aie collection of essays reveals its American origin. The 


author, who appears to have read a great deal, has a fund of 

ip at his command which may amuse the idle reader; but so 
pon are many of these essays that it would be more accurate to 
call them newspaper paragraphs. They have no distinction of 
style or freshness of thought to recommend them ; the book, how- 
ever, is wholesome in purpose and is wholly free from the 
unpardonable fault of dullness. No one, we imagine, will under- 
take to read it consecutively, but it may be possible to find some 
amusement from its pages in odd moments. Mr. Mathews is not 
always accurate. He has forgotten “ David Copperfield,” or he 
would have remembered that it was Mr. Dick who did not want 
toswing a cat, and not “a celebrated English divine.’ Oliver 
Goldsmith did not “pen an animated romance on ‘ Animated 
Nature’ at just shillings enough per sheet to keep the catchpolls 
from his door,” since eight hundred guinees was not a mean sum 
to receive for such a compilation. And so far was Goldsmith’s 
illustrious friend Johnson from seeing no merit in Gray’s “ Elegy,” 
that he said “it abounds with images which find a mirror in every 
nind,and with sentiments to which every bosom returns an echo.” 


Four Generations of a Literary Family: the Hazlitts in England, 
Ireland, and America, 1725-1896. By W. Carew Hazlitt. With 
Portraits. 2 vols. (Redway.)—Mr. Hazlitt declares that he is 
indifferent to the opinions of the Press, and with regard to the 
present volumes it is well, perhaps, for his peace of mind that he 
should be. We have sometimes met with as bad specimens 
of book-making before, but we do not know that we have ever 
met with a work so loose and incoherent and at the same time so 
offensive. Mr. Hazlitt’s sneers and inuendoes are scattered 
lavishly and indiscriminately throughout these pages, and it 
matters not to him whether the objects of his sarcasm are among 
the living or the dead. The scandalous stories he relates of dis- 
tinguished men may be true or they may not, but the authority 
upon which they are retailed can scarcely be pronounced trust- 
worthy. The author tells what he has heard, and has apparently 
had a ready ear for such gossip. His former colleagues at the 
War Office may bear with equanimity his sneer at their lack of 
ideas and qualifications, since statesmen, judges, and distinguished 
men of letters are treated in the same fashion. Mr. Hazlitt has 
had some experience, for he is no longer young, and it is strange 
he does not see that his shallow ani contemptuous remarks on 
men whom all Englishmen delight to honour must do him more 
harm than they can possibly inflict upon them. Moreover, his 
odd medley of scandal and gossip tells us little of the only 
Hazlitt in this “ literary family ” about whom the world cares to 
hear. A few pages or a brief magazine article would contain 
every fresh incident with regard to the author of ‘The Plain 
Speaker” that is of any value. Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt has ability 
and great industry ; it is a pity that he should have wasted time 
and trouble on a book that does him no credit. It may be added 
that the volumes, which are beautifully printed, contain portraits 
reproduced from miniatures by John Hazlitt. 


In Oban Town. By C. McKellar. (Alexander Gardner.)—This 
isa story of Highland life. There is description of scenery in it; 
there is sport ; there is a selection of poetry, in which the author 
seems to have a good taste; and, of course, there is love, and in 
large quantity. Generally, one might say, it is in quantity that 
we find the defect, or rather the excess, of the book. The interest 
is overweighted by it. On the other hand, the story has merit, 
something of style and of drawing of character, and everything 
is quite wholesome. 

Rambles Rownd Edge Hills. By the Rev. George Miller. (W. 
Potts, Banbury.)—The site of the famous battle is commonly 
spoken of as Edge Hill. This name, which indeed should be in 
the plural, does not dencte a single eminence, but a table-land 
reaching from the upper valley of the Cherwell to the vale of the 
Red Horse, so called from the figure cut in the sandstone near 
Tysoe. Mr. Miller gives some interesting particulars about the 
past and present of this region, and adds a special account of the 
battle, illustrated by a plan. 

A Living Lie. By Paul Bourget. Translated from the French 
by John De Villiers. (Chatto and Windus.)—M. Bourget writes 
4 preface for this translation of his novel, in which he makes an 





apologia pro libro suo. The substance of it is this, that though 
the individual reader may be harmed, the world gains. “The 
safety of society depends upon a true knowledge of human life.” 
Novelists, therefore, who describe the vilest phases of it are 
“saviours of society,” a term, by the way, of sinister omen in 
France. For the sake of argument, we let the assumption stand. 
There are two considerations to be urged. First, why dwell with 
almost exclusive iteration on one particular part of life? There 
are “seven deadly sins,” but your analytical novelist neglects all 
but one. Why? Because the delineation of this one has a 
sinister attraction which brings him readers. Second, if the 
novelist must analyse this part of human nature, let him do it 
with all the austerity of the man of science; let him not add to his 
analysis voluptuous description. There are passages in this book 
which can only have been added as an attraction. M. Bourget’s 
plea utterly breaks down. As for our judgment of the whole, we 
will give it in the brief description which one of his characters, 
the Abbé Taconet, gives of a piece of analysis of character made 
by another of them, Claude Larcher,—“ All this is filth.” Of 
course, M. Bourget and his fellows will go on writing, and writing 
in this fashion. “ By this craft we live.” But do not let us hear 
any more about “ saving society.” 


Peashlossom: the Story of a Pet Plant. By Caroline Pridham. 
(J. Heywood.)—Miss Pridham quotes the advice of “a German 
poet-philosopher, who bids us thoroughly study the unwritten 
history of a single plant until we know it by heart, and through 
it iearn to study other plants intelligently.” 1t was a “ mummy 
pea” which had been given her in the course of a summer 
holiday that she chose for her subject, planting it about the 
middle of January. In less than a fortnight the process of 
growth was evident; every step in this was carefully watched by 
the author, and is described and illustrated for the benefit of her 
readers. It will be understood that the pea is not the only 
subject of these chapters; other plants are introduced for the 
sake of comparison and contrast. The result is a very instructive 
volume. 

An Uncrowned King. By Sydney C. Grier. (Blackwood and 
Sons.) —This “ Romance of High Politics ” will not, we imagine, 
appeal to a very large audience. To understand it, the reader 
must have more knowledge than is commonly possessed of the 
somewhat obscure and confused politics of Eastern Europe. The 
Prime Minister of Thracia offers the crown of that country to a 
young English noble. He accepts, but his position is complicated 
by his falling in love with the daughter of the O’Malachy, who is 
a Scythian spy. A really interesting tale—due understanding of 
the politics before-mentioned being understuod—is constructed 
on this plot. The Marquis of Caerleon, King-Elect of Thracia, 
with his absolutely straightforward devotion to duty; his rusé 
brother, Lord Cyril; Nadia O’Malachy, whose relationship to a 
family of schemers is somewhat marvellous; and Monsieur 
Drakovich, the Thracian Premier, are admirable figures. There 
is a touch of extravagance in the idea of the new King’s first 
effort being to regulate the liquor traffic, but such a touch is 
necessary. A story of this kind must not be too real. 


Minutes of the Bury Presbyterian Classis. Edited by William A. 
Shaw. Part I. (The Chetham Society.)—The ‘‘ Classis ” was a 
Presbytery consisting of the ministers and elders of six Lancashire 
parishes,—viz., Bury, Bolton, Middleton, Rochdale, Radcliffe, and 
Deane. The most interesting part of the proceedings relates to 
“ malignant” ministers. Sundry ministers appear to have been 
complained of for various reasons. Mr. Thomas Blackburne, 
minister at Rivington, was accused of “ kneeling doun at his first 
comeing both into ye deske and pulpitt.” (By a curious change 
of feeling kneeling in the pulpit seems objectionable to people who 
have nothing in common with the Bury Presbyters.) Mr. Black- 
burne was preaching on approval. He desires to have a copy of 
the articles against him, but is refused. The Rivington people 
soon after petition for the appointment of Mr. John Walker. Then 
a Mr. Pollitt is accused. He was a Royalist and Episcopalian, and 
stuck to the surplice and the Book of Common Prayer. Worse 
than this, he “ was at an ale feast when the Parliament forces 
were fighting against Warrington.” He did not sing psalms in 
his family, and he would “ sweare often by his faith.” 

A Manual of Italian Literature. By Francis Henry Cliffe. 
(John Macqueen.)—Mr. Cliffe begins his detailed account of 
Italian literature with Dante, and carries it down to the present 
century. Among modern writers the greatest amount of space 
is assigned to Leopardi, who occupies, indeed, nearly a fourth part 
of the whole work, more than is given to Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Ariosto, and Machiavelli. But then it must be said 
that we can hear about these great writers elsewhere, whereas 
Mr. Cliffe has made a special study of Leopardi. 

Devonshire Wills. By Charles Worthy. (Bemrose and Sons.) 
—This volume contains some hundreds of “annotated testa- 
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mentary abstracts,” ranging in point of time over about two 
centuries and a half (from the sixteenth century). The chief 
value of these is of course genealogical. Without wills indeed 
the genealogists would be sadly at a loss. Now and then we 
get incidentally some curious information about prices. In 1667 
six steers, four heifers, and two yearlings are valued at £30; and 
three horses with their harness at £9. About the same time 
in another inventory we find five hogsheads of cider priced at 
£6 (with their casks). The price seems high in comparison with 
that of other articles, not less than 4d. per gallon. Wethers 
are valued at 12s. each, and sheep at 9s. The second part of the 
book gives an account of the “Gentle Houses of the West.” 
Curiously enough the Bullers do not appear among them. 


In New South Africa. By H. Lincoln Tangye. (Horace Cox.)— 
These “ Travels in the Transvaal and Rhodesia” date, of course, 
from before the late troubles, though the writer in preparing the 
narrative for the press has had the events of Jameson’s Raid and 
the recent war with the native tribes of Rhodesia before him. He 
has much that is interesting to tell us, and his conclusions seem 
for the most part sensible. His verdict on British government 
generally is that it has been “inept,” his prophecy of the future 
points to the rise of “ United States of South Africa.” The unity 
of interests between Boer, Afrikander, and Englishman is so real 
that foreign influences cannot long delay this practical result. 


Geometry for Kindergarten Students. By Adeline Pullar. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—This is a book meant for teachers, and 
among these, for such as have not had a regular mathematical train- 
ing. It deals with elementary qualities of both planes and solids, 
using, it should be understood, the concrete to explain the problems 
set to the student. Any one who has worked through the volume 
should be well furnished for the task of Kindergarten teaching. 
And there is no kind of teaching in which it is more necessary for 
the instructor to be well ahead of those whom he instructs. 


England under the Tudors, Vol. I., “King Henry VII.” By 
Dr. Wilhelm Busch. Translated by Alice M. Todd. (A. D. 
Innes and Co.)—This volume, which ought to have been noticed 
long ago, comes with an introductory commendation from Mr, 
James Gairdner. It is the first instalment of a projected work 
which is to extend into six volumes. Professor Busch explains 
that he had originally intended to treat the reign of Henry VII 
“as a mere introduction to the rest.” But study of the man and 
his policy made him alter his intention, revealing, as it did, the 
fundamental importance of the reign to the system of personal 
rule which was built up on it. The fact is that Henry VII. 
carried out his policy with less deflections from his deliberate 
purpose than did any other of the Tudor Monarchs. The element 
of personal predilection was less weighty in him than in any of 
his successors. What this policy was, and what was effected by 
it, is drawn out with great industry and insight by Professor 
Busch. Henry, as he is pictured in this volume, is clearly 
seen to be a very far-sighted Monarch, who had a remark- 
ably clear idea of what he wanted, and how this was to be 
attained. It is interesting, for example, to contrast his Scotch 
policy with that of the greatest of his predecessors, Edward I. 
Both had the same object in view,—the uniting of the whole 
island under one crown. But how different the method! It 
was a case of “bella gerant alii, tu felix Austria nube.” The 
possibility that England might come to be the dominion of a 
Scottish Prince did not trouble him. The contingency is said to 
have been held up before him as a warning against the proposed 
marriage of Margaret with James of Scotland, and he is said to 
have replied that this would not harm England, because England 
would not fall to Scotland, but Scotland to England. His financial 
policy is also vindicated. English finance was no easy matter in 
those days, so poor was the country. A tax that raised only 
£27,000 pressed so heavily as to cause an insurrection in the 
North. Probably Henry had the defects of his good qualities in 
this matter, but his finance laid the foundations of English 
prosperity. This is a most valuable work. 


The Daughter of Alouette. By Mary Alicia Owen. (Methuen 
and Uo.)—The daughter of Alouette is a half-bred girl, daughter 
of a French trapper and an Indian woman. This is a clever 
study of her character, as she grows up under the care of the 
Rev. Elias Zone and his wife. Tamminika—that is the young 
lady’s name—is a very interesting person, whether the matters 
in which she is concerned are grave or gay. Her conversation 
with Sandy, when she describes the “ finishing” that she had 
received at school, is very good. And when we come to more 
serious things, the quality of the story remains as good. The 
Indian fury of the girl when her lover turns to another, the 
negress witch who calls herself Queen Ahola, and Father Zone him- 
self when he rebukes his people with a faithfulness which would 
bring him into the law-courts here, are striking figures. Alto- 
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iss + and essential things in the national history. 
— other historical sketch, written for a somewhat different 
7” of readers, is one of a series entitled “The Children’s 
» (T. Fisher Unwin). England is from the pen of Miss 
ces EB. Cooke. Her aim, according to her preface, “is to give to 
children in simple language a clear conception of the growth of the 
lish nation.” This is a very difficult thing to do, and Miss 
pai seems not to have quite appreciated some important factors 
-. the development of England. She does not do justice 
in pdward IV. @ King who, with many personal faults, had a 
yn purpose of exalting the middle class at the expense of the 
nobles. It is also a quite inadequate conception of Henry VIL, 
one of the ablest of English Kings, to say that “his chief wish 
was to have plenty of money. Any teacher who may use this 
yolume.as & text-book will have to supplement and correct largely. 
Belonging to this same series 1s Scotland, by Mrs. Oliphant. 
Mrs, Oliphant deprecates the comparison which will naturally 
occur with the ‘“ Tales of a Grandfather.” We will not make it ; 
indeed, her volume is constructed on different lines. It is as 
much a book of the time as Sir Walter Scott’s was. We have all 
to be philosophical now. Even children are taught that rerum 
cognoscere caUsas is happiness. They have to look beneath the 
glitter of battles and pageants to the movements of national life. 
Mrs, Oliphant has the art of doing this without losing the 

picturesque touch, which is one of her chief gifts. Of 
the judgment with which she executes a difficult task, her 
treatment of the Queen of Scots is an excellent example. 
The subject could not have been handled with more discretion. 
“4 failure in every way ’—this is her terse description of this 
wonderful woman—*‘ though never failing either in valour, or hope, 
or life”——The Churchman’s History of England. By the Rev. 
M.S. Baylis. (Masters and Co.)—Mr. Baylis’s object is to exhibit 
the share taken by the Church in the “evolution of our modern 
England.” We cannot profess ourselves wholly satisfied with his 
treatment of the subject. We wish that he had given us some 
more definite view of the great question,—How far did the action 
of the Church tend to develop popular liberties ? He recognises 
the difference between prelates of the Hugh of Lincoln and 
Stephen Langton type on the one hand, and Archbishop Arundel 
on the other, but seems to regard it as personal rather than 
typical. Of Laud he has little but good to say. Yet surely no 
man did more than Laud to strengthen that damaging alliance, 
from which the Church is not yet wholly free, with class 
privilege. 

Judy, a Jilt. By Mrs. Conney. (Jarrold and Sons.)—The tale 
is written with some spirit. The dialogue is easy and natural, 
and the characters show some power of drawing, though they are 
not, for the most part, of the quality on which such power may be 
profitably exercised. It is a thoroughly disagreeable story. The 
reader is pained to no purpose. If we are to have our feelings 
harrowed, let it be by the telling of some tale that has to do with 
better things than these. 

The Story of the Indian Mutiny. By Ascott Hope. (F. Warne 
and Co.)—Mr. Hope uses his well-practised pen to good purpose 
in this book. He compresses into a volume of moderate compass 
along story, makes a telling picture by his bold and well-con- 
ceived strokes, and does not forget to attract the reader by some 
of those picturesque details which are necessary if we want to 
realise thescene. ‘To make good use both of the public and of the 
private narratives of the Mutiny is not an easy thing, but Mr. 
Hope has done it well. His book does not come into competition 
with the more formal narratives of this eventful time, but in its 
own way it is excellent. 

When Arnold Comes Home. By Mary E. Mann. (Henry and 
Co.)—Poor little Philip, with the cousin whom he wearies with 
his tears and childish ways, is a pathetic little figure. Miss Mann 
makes a very effective story out of his troubles and his joys. We 
cannot help thinking that “Cousin Scott” gets a great deal more 
than he deserves. Why Delia, who is a most charming girl, 
should have loved him it is difficult to imagine. But, after all, 
what kind of problem is so insoluble as that of which this is an 
example ? 

Scotland for Ever. By Lieutenant-Colonel Percy Groves. (Rout- 
ledge and Sons.)—It is a long time before we get to Scotland in 
this story. The hero, when he is a boy, falls into the hands of a 
French privateersman, and has some very interesting adventures 
in consequence. Mixed up with these are the fortunes of the 
D’Esterre family (M. D’Esterre is a teacher at Elizabeth College, 

and has two daughters, one of whom is pursued by the jealous 
hatred of a step-mother, who more than justifies the epithets of 
saevd, verfida, which the Gradus used to bestow on noverca). On 
P. 295 the hero, after a preliminary apprenticeship in a Militia 
regiment, is appointed to the Gordon Highlanders, and “ Scotland 
for Ever” has the remainder of the volume. The not very interest- 
ing campaign in Ireland in 1798 is the principal subject. 











The Betrayal of John Fordham. By B. L. Farjeon. (Hutchin- 
son and Co.)—If any one desires to sup full of horrors here is a 
chance. John Fordham marries a woman who is a drunkard. 
How he could have been ignorant of a vice that had already pro- 

ceeded so far it is not easy to imagine. The horrors which 

follow are described with a hideous realism. We do not care to 

speak of the rest of thestory. Swindling, bigamy, murder, and we 

know not what else, constitute the menu which Mr. Farjeon offers 

for our consumption. He knows his public, and caters for them. 

It will probably be sufficient for the readers of the Spectator to be 

told so much. 

A Venetian June. By Anna Fuller. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)— 
Miss Fuller makes us realise very thoroughly the Venetian atmo- 
sphere. And the place, with all its varied interests, is peopled for 
us by her imagination with some remarkable figures. Perhaps 
the finest study among them is Nanni, the brother of the gondolier 
Vittorio, whom the Colonel has helped to rise from the humble rank 
in which he was born to a professional standing. He has not lost 
his skill with the oar, and, returning for a holiday to Venice, he 
takes his brother's place, not a little to the perplexity of his old 
patron’s kinswomen. The Colonel himself is a pathetically 
picturesque figure. 

The Kitchen Maid. By Mary F. Guillemard. (Constable and 
Co.) —* Some One We Know Very Well,” is the sub-title, and, of 
course, it is Cinderella who is the kitchen-maid. Miss Guillemard 
tells the familiar story in rhymed verse, which runs easily and 
smoothly enough. Some prose there is, but the greater part is 
verse. But as the play is meant to be acted, and acted, 
presumably by children, is not the Jength a little beyond the 
limit of the judicious? The parts will have to be learnt, and this 
will be a serious task for unpractised memories. To learn as 
much for a lesson would be pronounced impossible. The 
illustrations are, for the most part, good. 

The Sorrows of a Golfer's Wife. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 
(F. V. White and Co.)—It was only to be expected that the 
mania of a husband for the newly suggested game of golf, and 
his consequent neglect of his wife, would not hold out as the 
subject of a volume which had to run to the conventional three 
hundred pages. Matter thus falling short, there was of course 
only one resource. Either husband or wife must either fail, or 
appear to fail, in matrimonial faith. The golf trouble is ex- 
cessively tiresome, and ludicrously exaggerated, but the diversion 
is worse. 

The Two Henriettas. By Emma Marshall. (S. W. Partridge 
and Co.)—One Henrietta, left in poverty by the early death of 
her father, goes to London and seeks to earn bread for herself and 
her little sister by literature; the other also aims at literary 
success, not because she wants the money, but because she is 
tired of a dull life at home, and is ambitious. Henrietta No. 1 
gets on, not too rapidly—Mrs. Marshall knows better than to make 
this mistake—but still satisfactorily. Henrietta No. 2 writes a 
“problem ” novel, for the publishin g of which she pays £40, and 
we need hardly say, does not get on. Each has her love affairs 
and here, too, poetical justice is done, though we are permitted to 
hope that No. 2 will have her eyes opened to see her true 
happiness. This is a good story, though not of Mrs. Marshall’s 
best quality. 

Under Many Flags. By W.H. Davenport Adams. (F. Warne 
and Co.)—“ Stories of Scottish Adventurers” is Mr. Davenport 
Adams’s sub-title. Among his heroes are the Scottish soldiers 
who took service with the French King (best known to most of 
us under the familiar figures of Le Balafré and Quentin Durward), 
Sir John Hepburn, who had command under Gustavus Adolphus, 
and died at the siege of Saverne, having been first created 
Marshal of France by Louis XIII., and General Patrick Gordon, 
who served Peter the Great, and seems to have been a wan of 
not dissimilar temper. The soldiers done with, we come to 
William Paterson, the founder of the Bank of England, and John 
Law, the famous financier. It is not clear why they appear. 
Adventurers they were, but how about the flag? However, the 
two stories are sufficiently interesting, and need no excuse for 
their presence. Finally, we have sketches of the two “ famous 
brothers,’ George and James Keith.—Another volume of 
biographical sketches bears the title of Men who Win, by 
William M. Thayer (T. Nelson and Sons). The sketches are 
seventeen in number, and include among the better known 
names, Thomas Arnold, John Bright, Whittier, Agassiz, Living- 
stone, George Stephenson, and Spurgeon. We have no fault to 
find with either plan or execution. ‘These sketches prove,” 
says the author in his preface, “that ‘luck’ isa myth.” That 
is hardly so. What we call “luck” is a combination of un- 
recognised and sometimes unrecognisable aptitudes. There have 
been men whose industry, integrity, and ability left, as far as 
can be seen, nothing to be desired, but they wanted this inde- 
finable quality. 
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Studia Sinaitica and Apocrypha Sinaitica. Edited and trans- 
lated into English by Margaret Dunlop Gibson. (C. J. Clay and 
Sons.)—The apocryphal tracts here given are seven,—(1) The 
Anaphora and Paradosis Pilati, i.e, his report to Tiberius and 
his subsequent history, possibly as early as the second century ; 
(2) the Recognition of Clement, which may be assigned to the 
same date; (3) Martyrdom of Clement; (4) Preaching of Peter ; 
(5) Martyrdom of James, son of Alpheus; (6) Preaching of 
Simon, son of Cleophas; (7) Martyrdom of Simon, son of Cleophas. 
Then one of less consequence, and probably much later in date. 
We have one Syriac text and two Arabic texts of the Pilate tracts; 
the rest are Arabic. 


The Alternative. By Reginald E. Salwey. 2 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—This tale may be described as a mixture of the novel 
and the romance. The plot is distinctly romantic; the two 
marriages and the unexpected appearance of the true heir are 
familiar properties. The grand renunciation with which the 
story is, so to speak, wound up, is a more original effort, but 
certainly not nearer to actual life. On the other hand, the 
characters have, for the most part, the look of having been 
studied from Nature. The narrow-minded mother is a par- 
ticularly striking figure. On the whole, we cannot but feel that 
Mr. Salwey’s undoubted powers might have been employed to 
better purpose. Still, The Alternative is a quite readable story. 


The Tower of Ghilzan. By Surgeon-Major M. H. Greenhow. 
(R. Bentley and Son.)—This is a spirited story of the disastrous 
Afghan War that culminated in the destruction of a British 
army in the Khyber Pass. Mr. Arthur Stanhope has the great 
misfortune to be political officer at the Court of a very ferocious and 
treacherous Afghan chief, and the still greater ill luck to attract 
the roving fancy of one of the said chief’s wives. He behaves with 
the greatest integrity and courage, and the story of his endurance 
and his escape makes, in Mr. Greenhow’s hands, a really striking 
narrative. 

Revenge! By Robert Barr. (Chatto and Windus.)—This is a 
collection of twenty short stories, mostly designed, one might 
say, to show that revenge is not, as some would maintain, an 
extinct passion. It has, on the contrary, a very lively existence, 
if Mr. Barr's narrative and characters are true to nature. They 
have certainly a very natural look. The author shows, as he has 
shown in earlier books, that he wields a very vigorous and graphic 
pen. A reader naturally gets a little weary of a monotony of 
horrors. Occasionally, therefore, we have a pleasant relief in 
something that is not tragic. “The Understudy” is a story of 
the brighter kind, and particularly good. Of the same kind is 
“The Exposure of Lord Stansford.”” Lord Stansford is a decayed 
Peer who hires himself out to attend the parties of the nouveaux 
riches. The last of the twenty stories distinctly disfigures the 
book, 

Where Two Tides Meet. By Henry F. Butler. 2 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—This is a distinctly lively novel. The people talk 
uncommonly well. There is Tom, an agreeable rattle, a much 
more pleasant personage than the intense young man who so 
often displaces him in modern fiction; the somewhat cynical Mr. 
Wilson; and a number of other entertaining people, men and 
women. Perhaps the women are better than the men. But all, 
without being very profound or subtle studies, are well-drawn 
figures, and have abundance of good conversation put into their 
mouths. Then there is a romantic ending. Lost heirs reappearing 
are always attractive. The superfluous episode is the young lady 
of Dobranitza. She is introduced only to prove to us, what is 
asserted with unnecessary iteration, that the hero is not by 
any means perfect. Mr. Butler must excuse us for remarking 
that irruptions, whether of bunting or of anything else, do not 
break out. 

Stories from the Diary of a Doctor. By L. 'T. Meade and Clifford 
Halifax, M.D. (Bliss, Sands, and Foster.)—Dr. Clifford Halifax 
is evidently a very clever man. He cures, for instance, a case of 
congenital blindness which the greatest specialists had given up 
as hopeless. And, indeed, he needs all his cleverness, for he goes 
through a series of the most extraordinary adventures and ex- 
periences. But this, as may be supposed, makes a very interesting 
book, much superior to that with which one naturally compares 
it, Samuel Warren’s “Diary of a Late Physician,” superior 
because it has more reality about it, and less rhodomontade. 

The Robe of Lucifer. By Frederick White. (A. D. Innes and 
Co.)—The plot of this book may be described as a sort of travesty 
on the first chapter of the Book of Job. A certain Arthur 


Greenstreet, who is a pessimist, falls into argument with the 
optimistically minded Julien Ray. The end of it is that Green- 
street is to prove by actual experiment that all men and women 
are conquerable by temptation. Satan makes one experiment 
and fails in it; the man who assumes the “robe of Lucifer ’’ 
makes many and succeeds, This is not a bad scheme for intro- 








ducing a good deal of savage satire on various things 

sons, as a Bishop “ escorted to the pulpit by a throng of ering: 
acolytes,”—do acolytes really go in throngs? It wil} be ene 
understood that the result is a succession of stories quite Pre 
enough to please even the most modern taste, 


The City of Gold. By Edward Markwick. (Tower Publish; 
Company.)—Mr. Markwick apologises for his style by tellin 
that as he has been occupied in journalism all his life, he com 
not be expected to acquire a style, and urges that as he has ney 
been in Africa, he is free in writing an African story, sia og 
prejudice which hampers the mere accumulator of facts.” Both 
these pleas are ingenious. For the honour of journalism We are 
constrained to say that his style is quite good enough for its 
purpose. As for its local colour, it is doubtless sufficient] 
faithful. Ono tinge of local colour is just as fuithful as anothe 
when the scene of the story is laid in the planet Jupiter, or 
place equally remote from human knowledge. The City of Gola 
is a travesty or an imitation—we cannot say which, either by the 
author’s fault or our own—of certain well-known tales, The 
adventures are more surprising, the mortality more terrific 
Beyond this we do not see much difference. 


The Dis-Honourable. By J. D. Hennessey. (Sampson Loy 
Marston, and Co.)—This is an Australian story, the scene being 
laid in Queensland, and the most striking feature the description 
of a flood in Brisbane, a description which has every appearancg 
of having been drawn from personal knowledge. The plot is of, 
common kind, not made quite as plain to the average reader ag it 
might be. However much we may be kept in the dark as to what 
is going to happen, the reader should be able to understand what 
has happened without being called upon for any special effort, 
Its interest, however, does not flag, and it moves on briskly, 
while the characters have a look of reality. Mr. Hennessey has 
added what is really almost a “ record ”’ to the already portentous 
list of “ authors’ blunders.” An honest minister is requested to 
preach the funeral sermon of a very worthless man, the “ Dis. 
Honourable” of the story, who has left, it is supposed, a large 
sum to the community over which he presides. He takes for his 
text, “ And they took up the body and buried it.” He “reviewed 
the circumstances of Herod’s birthday,”, then “ followed a lifelike 
description of Herod the Great,” of his great work in rebuilding 
and adorning the Temple, and at the same time, of his luxury 
and profligacy. ‘At last he died,” said the preacher, “ died ona 
set day ; died by the judgment of God,—eaten of worms.” This 
is pretty good. The Herod pedigree is not familiar to everybody, 
but a minister ought to have known that it was not Herod the 
Great who killed the Baptist, and that the Herod who killed the 
Baptist was not “eaten of worms.” 


The Court Adjourns. By W. F. Alexander. (Digby, Long, and 
Co.)—There is much cleverness, we might almost say brilliancy, 
in the writing of this tale. And there is a certain power in the 
drawing of one at least of the characters, Dr. Blunt. The tale 
itself does not strike us as being particularly good We cannot 
feel that in real life the doctor, being such as he is described, 
would have acted as the novelist makes him act. ‘The satirical 
descriptions of Crayford society are distinctly caricatures. People, 
even in a small country town, are not really so mean as the Cray- 
ford people are, and whatever meannesses they have they do not 
avow that they have them so frankly as they avow it here-— 
The Heart of a Mystery. By T. W. Speight. (Jarrold and Sons.) 
—Here is another tragical tale, but told in a very different way 
from that noticed above. The style is what we may call business- 
like; now and then, perhaps, it grows a little tedious, but on the 
whole it serves its purpose well enough. The reader will never 
have his attention distracted from the substance of the tale by 
its form. On the other hand, the form is good enough not to 
put the matter at a disadvantage. 

Clara Hopgood. By Mark Rutherford. Edited by his Friend, 
Reuben Shapcott. (T. Fisher Unwin.) —We must own that we 
have not been able to take in the bearing of this story. The 
characters in it do not act in the way that we should have 
expected them to act. Why so disastrous a termination to the 
love-making of Madge and Frank? It is as unexpected as itis 
painful to the reader who has followed its course. The moral of 
the story of these two sisters, for Madge occupies as large a space 
in the tale as Clara, would seem to be that the more conventional 
a woman’s bringing up, and the more according to common pattell 
her ways of thinking, the better it will be for her. But this can 
hardly be what “ Mark Rutherford ” intends. 


Denounced. By J. Bloundelle-Burton. (Methuen and Co.)— 
This story, a tale of the days that followed the ’45, is scarcely a8 
good work as we should think the author could have produced. 
When the author speaks of his own person he uses clumsy 
language, of which the following is not a singular example:— 
“Of priests affecting [why affecting ?] Stuart principles there 
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also several, some, a8 Was the case with Archibald Sholto, 
ver temporarily attached to St. Omer, at which there was a 
a4 om seminary for the education of young Catholics, but 
hom were frequently in London and Paris, plotting always 
for the overthrow of the present reigning House in 
nd for the restoration of the discarded one.” The 
dialogue is stiff and stilted in the last degree, and the characters 
tals conventional. There is no attempt at light and shade. 
ane has a command of incident, but he must write with 
more care if he is to make a good story. 

A Bomance of Wastdale. By A. E. W. Mason. (Elkin 
Mathews.) —Mr. Mason mixes into a draught—potent certainly, 
hut a8 certainly nauseous—the ingredients of a woman’s weak- 
ness, revenge, murder, suicide. It is only fair to say that the 
story is well written throughout, and that in parts it is, in point 
of conception and in style, unusually powerful ; but itis a pain to 
read, and, as far as we can see, an unnecessary and fruitless pain. 


Green Fire, By Fiona Macleod. (Archibald Constable and 
Co.) —This is a remarkable, but rather disappointing, book by a 
writer who has attained high distinction as a leader in that 
movement in Scottish—though not exclusively Scottish—litera- 
ture known as the Celtic Renascence. The style of Miss 
Yacleod shows, indeed, no sign of falling off. She is almost at 
her best in her descriptions of Nature. There is a certain 
amount of strain and stress, but there is also genuine storm in 
such a passage as this :—“ Above the shore a ridge of tamarisk- 
fringed dune suspended, hanging there, dark and dishevelled, 
like a gigantic eyebrow on the forehead of a sombre and 
mysterious being. Beyond this, again, lay a stretch of barren 
moor, caught and clasped a mile away by a dark belt of pines, 
amid which the incessant volume of the wind passed with a shrill 
whistling. Farther in among the trees were oases of a solemn 
silence, filled only at intervals with a single flute-like wind- 
eddy falling there as the song of a child lost and baffled in a 
waste place. Over and above the noise of the sea was a hoarse 
ery thridding it as a flying shuttle in a gigantic loom. This was 
the wind which continuously swept from wave to wave, shrewd, 
salt, bitter with the sterile breath of the wilderness whereon 
it roamed, crying and moaning, baying, howling, insatiate.” 
Though this may pass, overdone as it is, the same cannot be said 
of Miss Macleod’s strange, incoherent, and rhapsodical story of 
Celtic France and Celtic Scotland, of love and feudalism, of Alan 
and Ynis, of Judik Kerbastiou and Annaik de Kerival. There is 
in it, no doubt, the raw material of a good story of passion such 
a3 Mr. Hall Caine might work up. But it would be giving 
encouragement of the wrong sort to a writer of considerable 
achievement and greater promise to say that Green Fire, in spite 
of “The Birds of Angus Ogue,” and “ The Herdsman,” and “ The 
Beauty of the Wold,” is anything but a brilliant, though romantic, 
failure. “The green fire of life” is worth bringing from the 
clouds, but its burning in this book is too suggestive of the trans- 
pontine drama, 

Porrry.—Songs from the Golden Gate. By Ina Coolbrith. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., Boston, U.S.A.)—This is a volume of 
really good verse, as good as anything that we have seen of late 
from poets not of the first or second rank. What the writer wants 
isatheme. Here, in one hundred and fifty-nine pages, we have 
one hundred separate pieces. So much occasional verse is 
wearying. Strength so dissipated is largely wasted. There is 
nothing finer among these Songs from the Golden Gate than “ The 
Captive of the White City,’’ suggested by the fact that the Sioux 
Indian, Rain-in-the-Face, by whose hand General G. A. Custer 
was killed at the Little Big Horn, was to be seen in a log cabin at 
the World’s Fair in Chicago. Here are the concluding verses : — 


“And the throngs go up, go down, 
In the streets of the wonderfal town ; 
And jests of the merry tongue, 
And the dance, and the glad songs sung, 
Ring through the sunlit space. 
And there, in the wild, free breeze, 
In the House of the Uahewn Trees, 
In the beautiful Midway Place, 
The captive sits apart, 
Silent, and makes no sign, 
But what is the word in your heart, 
O man of a dying race ? 
What tale on your lips for mine, 
O Rain-in-the-Face ?”” 


Does not this suggest a subject which Mrs. Coolbrith might make 
her own? Here is another specimen of her work, but it might be 
sung by any one, and difficile est proprie communia dicere :— 


“The birds flit in and out the trees, 
Their bright, sweet throats strained full with song 
The flower-beds, the summer long 
Are black and murmurous with bees, 
Th’ unrippled leaves hang faint with dew 
In hushes of the breezeless morn. 
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At eventide the stars, new born, 
And the white moonlight, glimmer through. 
Therein are all glad things whereof 

Life holdeth need through changing years; 

Therein sweet rest, sweet end of tears, 
Therein sweet labors, born of love.” 


——Poems. By Jennings Carmichael (Mrs. Francis Mullis). 
(Longmans and Co.)—Miss Jennings Carmichael, to give her the 
name under which she has published her verse, has achieved 
considerable reputation as a poet in Australia. We can see that 
she sings of life and nature in the land of the South with no 
common force. Nor does she fail when she takes a common theme, 
as in “ Ours to Keep,” where the child rebels against the mother’s 
explanation :— 
* God only lent him, 
And could ask His own again.” 
We may give as a specimen of her powers some verses from 
“Late Laurels,” written in memory of another Australian poet, 
A. L. Gordon :— 
“* Somewhere thine eyes are open, and thy hands 
Quiver on perfect keys: on mystic strands 
Thy music sways and swings, 
O, may there be no grief in that refrain, 


No minor measures slipping into pain, 
Nor jar of broken strings. 


But all our discords harmoniced, no note 
Dying sob-silenced in the singing throat, 
In broken melodies. 
But music into passionate fulness grown, 
Rounding the stammering numbers we have known 
In earthly minstrelsies. 


I, sineing in the underworld of song, 
Hear haunting lilt of metres tense and strong, 
That to the spirit cling; 
Thy mournful note has lingered in the land, 
Our songs are sad before we understand 
The sadness that we sing!” 

——Sunshine and Calm. By Mary Rowles Jarvis. (R.T.S.)—The 
“Songs by the Way” are mostly of a meditative and devotional 
kind. The hymns and songs seem to us to be somewhat wanting 
in lyrical force; the reflective verses are more successful.——My 
Garden, and other Poems, by Margaret Henderson (D. Douglas, 
Edinburgh), is a volume of the same character as that last 
mentioned, only that the devotional feeling, though strongly 
marked, has less of a theological character. It has been 
published in memory of the author, and it is sufficient to say 
that it is full of a simple and earnest piety expressed in 
the language of a cultivated mind. Day-Dreams. By Alfred 
Gurney, M.A. (Longmans and Co.)—This, again, is a volume of 
devotional verse. “A Song for Lady Day,” perhaps, shows the 
author at his best; though, indeed, the verses are scarcely to be 
called a song :— 


** 4 home she makes where’er our Lady goes: 
Her bosom is the garden of the rose, 
At her approach the Winter turns to Spring, 
Beneath her feet the flowers laugh and sing 
With bloom and fragrance, perfuming the air, 
So glad are they her presence to declare. 
With diamond dew the paths she treads are wet : 
The snowdrop pure, the contrite violet, 
The primrose meek, the ardent crocus, all 
The children of the Spring kept festival ; 
And, more than all, the lilies! oh, how fair, 
Or in her golden zone, or golden hair! ’”” 


——Our Lord Jesus Christ “ Made Known through the Church. By 
Henry Arnold Olivier. (H. Frowde).—This is a volume on the 
plan of the “Christian Year,” giving a series of versified reflec- 
tions on Gospels, Epistles, &c., for Sundays and Holidays from 
Advent to Trinity. We cannot give the author credit for more 
than good intentions. —— A Cluster of Quiet Thoughts, by 
Frederick Langbridge (R.T.S.), is a modest little volume of some- 
thing less than fifty pages, full of good things which are well 
worth thinking about and storing up in the memory. Here are 
some specimens of them : — 


** GREEN PASTURES. 
When all thy soul with c ty dust is dry, 
Seek some green spot where a brook tinkles by: 
Kut, if thy jot deny thee nook and brook, 
Turn to green thoughts in a fresh leafy book.”” 
“Not 1n Temples MADE WITH HANDS. 
God dwells not only where, o’er saintly dust, 
The sweet bells greet the fairest morn of seven ; 
Wherever simple folk love, pray, and trust, 
Behold the House of God, the gate of heaven !” 
** BROKEN LIGHTS. 
Tf some old doctrine of thy youth 
Thou may’st no more repeat, 
Gaze not as though God's very truth 
Lay shattered at thy feet. 
What thongh the broken moonbeam spill 
Its silver o’er ths tide, : 
See through the clouds how snre and sti.1 
The fair round moon doth ride!” 
** COMPENSATIONS, 
The darkening streets about me lie, 
The shame, the fret, the squalid jars: 
But swa!lows’ wings go flwsbiug b 
And in the puddies there are stars.” 
Mr. Langbridge’s verse will refresh, we hope and believe, many 
spirits. The Flower Seller, and other Poems. By Lady Lindsay, 
(Longmans and Co.)—There is so much good matter in Lady 
Lindsay’s volume that we cannot but wish that it were com- 
mended to the reader by a more carefully shaped form. She 
writes, we imagine, too fast, and dislikes the labour of correc- 
tion. One of the principal poems is “The Worth of a Song.” 
It has a central idea which might have been worked out 
into something really effective. But as a whole it wants com- 


pression and clearness, while the details of style are too often 
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feeble and bald. One of the three brothers whose story is told 
goes to the wars. Here are the two stanzas in which his end is 
described :— 


“* Till, on the eve of a decisive day, 
To lead some hope forlorn he chose to stray, 
And met his death at outset of the fray. 


Alas! to him from thenceforth mattered not 
The issue of the fight—he cared no jot; 
His limbs on alien soil must lie and rot.” 


Surely this is quite unequal to the occasion. ‘Chose to stray” 
and “he cared no jot’’ are inexcusable carelessnesses. There 
can be no justification for slovenly work in a volume of verse. 
There are things that must be written, be they written ill or well, 
but for verse, if you cannot make it satisfy you in a week, take a 
month, and if a month will not suffice, toss it into the fire. Here isa 
sonnet with which little fault can be found. Why not more like it?— 


* Fotk £onas, 
Our lives are tunes by untaught voices sung 
In widest range. Some breathe but few bars’ lease, 
And thenceforth silence ; some a minor piece. 
From pallid lips are grievous dirges wrung ; 
By valiant knights loud trumpet-blasts are flang ; 
While gay hearts trip to dancing jigs at ease. 
Strange hands oft add what harmony they please, 
Roaming the wide world’s ivory keys among. 


Yon cantus haply with full chords is set ; 

Through this the florid counterpoint flits fast. 

And here, ’mid changeful notes that throb and fret, 
One deep-toned chime of pain’s recurrent cast, 

If grief’s our figured bas-, let none regret— 

God’s Perfect Cadence closes Life at last.’’ 


‘Lucinda’s Letters” are distinctly pleasing.——We have also 
received :—The Vision, and other Poems. By J. A. Osborne, M.D. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) In This Our World: Poems and Sonnets. 
By Charlotte Perkins Stetson. (Same publisher.)——The Poetic 
Year, and other Poems. By Maud Vyse. (H. R. Allenson.) 
Urania, Night, and other Astronomical Poems. By 8S. Jefferson. 
(Elliot Stock.)——The Happy Wanderer. By Percy Hemingway. 
(Elkin Mathews.) Stray Thoughts in Verse. By Gertrude 
Forde. (Banks, Cheltenham.) ——-Jason of the Golden Fleece. 
By Manners Stephenson. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)——A 
Shropshire Lad. By A. E. Housman. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.)——A Plea for God and Aspirations for Man. By Zeno. 
(Same publishers.) The Romance of Rahere, and other Poems. 
By Edward Hardingham. (Elliot Stock.)——Heart Echoes. By 
Allen Furse. (Digby, Long, and Co.)——Poems and Sonnets. 
By I. Clarke. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) Drifting through 
Dreamland. By T. E. Ruston. (Elliot Stock.) The Tokiwa, 
and other Poems. By Ashley Cox. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
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Norice.—With this week’s “Spucraton” és tssued, gratis, a 
(rrmgakY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— ae 
Concert has failed to prevent war. The repeated 
raids of Greek irregulars into Macedonia so excited the 
Qttomans in Constantinople that the Sultan, who dreads 
war because it may produce a great soldier or be followed 
bya Conference, gave way, and on the 17th inst. war was 
declared by a formal Circular to the Powers, in which the 
Porte attributed the whole blame to Greece, disclaimed all 
idea of conquest, and promised to make peace if Greece 
evacuated Crete and withdrew her army from the frontiers. 
The challenge was at once accepted by the Greek Govern- 
ment, the Foreign Minister alleging in a Note to the Turkish 
Envoy that Greece rejected the responsibility of the war, that 
‘he Torks had entered the neutral ground of Analipsis and 
committed other acts of violence, and that consequently 
Greece is only defending her own territory. There will be 
much discussion at the conclusion of the war as to the truthful- 
aess of these Notes, as there always is when any war is de- 
cared; but their importance at present is only academic. 
The settlement will depend upon victories and defeats, and 
not diplomatic arguments, and it is therefore only for the 
sake of history that we record the facts that Greece was the 
first to permit invasions of Turkish territory, and that Turkey 
was the first to issue a formal declaration of war. From the 
moment when the armies began to face each other across the 
frontier war became nearly inevitable, if only because it is so 
dificult to send Reserves home again feeling that they have 
been called out to no purpose. 








The first advantages have been with the Turks. Edhem 
Pasha’s plan of campaign, which was settled at Constanti- 
uople, appears to be to seize the passes of Malouna and 
Reveni leading into Thessaly, carry the small town of 
Turnovo, and after fighting a battle in front of Larissa, to 


_ occupy it and wait farther instructions from the capital, the 


Sultan’s idea evidently being that with Thessaly in his hands 
be will have something to offer through which to compel the 
evacuation of Crete. The first part of this programme has 
been successfully carried out. The Turks, whose numbers 
are carefully concealed in the telegrams, succeeded in dragging 
mountain guns up to positions commanding the Malouna Pass, 
aad after thirty-six hours of desperate fighting, chiefly around 
two blockhouses, the Greeks, whose numbers also are not 
given, retreated, leaving the pass open. This was on the 19th 
‘ast., and on the 2let it was rumoured that Turnovo had been 
carried, a report, however, not confirmed up to Friday after- 





by the superiority of the enemy in artillery and in numbers. 
The accounts of the slaughter vary, and are, we strongly 
suspect, doctored before they pass the telegraph wires, both 
parties dreading their effect upon local opinion. It is agreed 
on all hands that Edhem Pasha was surprised by the vigour 
of the Greek resistance, and that although he has one 
hundred thousand men under his command in Macedonia, 
and probably fifty thousand on the field of action, he has 
asked for forty thousand more. The request has been 
granted. 


There has been severe fighting at Damasi, the debouchure 
of the Reveni Pass, and the point from which the Greek 
Staff hope to make a flank attack on the Turks advancing to 
Larissa, but the result is still not accurately known. There 
is a shower of telegrams, but they directly contradict each 
other. The experts here are understood to believe that Edhem 
Pasha hopes to envelop the Greek army and compel it to 
capitulate; but it isdoubtful if he has force sufficient, and if 
one of his wings is destroyed his scheme may not be com- 
pletely successful. The authorities in Athens are evidently 
puzzled, and the people there, like inexperienced men every- 
where, attach too much importance to skirmishes and minute 
details. They are, too, over-impressed by the success of the 
Greeks in Epirus, which is evidently not strongly garrisoned, 
but if Larissa is lost the occupation of Epirus will make but 
little difference. As yet the Greek fleet, from which so much 
was expected, has effected nothing striking. It has partially 
destroyed, but has not taken, Prevesa, and it is not certain, 
though reported, that it has broken at Katerina one line of 
communication between Salonica and Edhem Pasha. We see 
signs at Prevesa, as well as on land, that the Greek ardour 
leads to an extravagant expenditure of ammunition. 


An absurd rumonr is prevalent that the Concert intends to 
forbid the Greeks to attack Salonica, Smyrna, or Gallipoli, 
on the ground that those places are in some sense “ inter- 
national positions.” We do not believe a word of it, unless 
indeed the Imperial Powers are prepared to dissolve the 
Concert. No British Government, however powerful, could 
survive for a week an act of such clear injustice. The 
“Powers” might as well insist on hamstringing all Greek 
sailors because the Turkish ironclads are worthless in a fight. 
Even if the Concert claims legislative power, it must use it 
with some consideration for common justice and inter- 
national precedent. 


King George of Greece has been interviewed by a corre- 
spondent of the Paris Journal, and has made statements, 
some of which are noteworthy from their outspokenness. He 
denies that either Greece or Turkey had resolved on war, 
and intimates that its outbreak is due to intrigues which will 
be revealed later on. ‘Orders were received to attack us,” 
all the Powers being “against us, particularly certain 
nations.” The King rather sharply affirmed that Europe 
having driven him to war there “could be no question of 
localising it. Hellenism now recognises that it must either 
conquer or resign itself to disappearing. We have courage 
enough to defend our rights.” Nations do not disappear ; but 
the King’s reliance upon aggregate “ Hellenism,” and his 
belief that he can avoid localising the war, are not a little 
curious. The King is only Greek by adoption, being a German 
Dane by birth, he is a man of sense, and he has in the whole 
of these transactions shown great nerve, and perfect devotion 
to the country which elected him, but we fear he is at present 
deceiving himself with hopes. 


The accounts from Balgaria and Servia are of interest. It 
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has always been believed that if fighting began Bulgaria and 
Servia would both seize the opportunity to rectify their 
frontiers. They both profess entire neutrality and devotion 
to the cause of peace, but both are inclined to obtain all that 
is immediately practicable. Servia demands relief from 
Albanian outrages, and Bulgaria requires that the birettas of 
Bulgarian Bishops in Macedonia should be granted at once. 
Otherwise, say both, “we shall be compelled to mobilise.” 
The Sultan will doubtless concede all he can, and if the war 
is a quick one the little States will remain quiet; but if it is 
not it seems certain their people will insist on action, and 
that it will not be on the Turkish side. In the Balkans, 
indeed, where the truth is known, every Christian may be 
relied on as a deadly foe to Turkey. The two States together 
control a hundred thousand men, but of course Austria and 
Russia do their utmost to keep them quiet, dreading always 
that they may be compelled to interfere, and interfering, may 
quarrel. Note asa fact which may be of importance that a 
Balkan federation, including Roumania, Servia, Bulgaria, 
Macedonia, and Greece, but not including Bosnia and 
Montenegro, would dispose of three hundred and fifty 
thousand troops, of whom half at least would be very fair 
soldiers. The Imperial Powers do not forget that. 


The German Emperor arrived at Vienna on April 21st for 
a stay of two days. He was, of course, received by the Austrian 
Emperor, with whom he had opportunity for conferences of 
some length. The Austrian Emperor starts for St. Peters- 
burg on April 27th, where he is to be received with Imperial 
state as a most honoured guest. These visits have increased 
the tendency to regard a new league of the three Emperors 
as quite probable, though it may be more or less secretly 
made. It is believed in Germany that William II. is most 
eager for an understanding with Russia, but one point is left 
entirely undiscussed. If the three Emperors agree to com- 
bined action in Eastern Europe, which is, of course, the 
bypothesis of the hour, what is Germany, which has no 
territorial relation to Turkey, and not much direct interest 
in her fate, to receive? Will she be permitted to absorb 
Holland on Bavarian terms, and so to acquire at once ships, 
colonies, and commerce, and a very curious and unusual 
relation to British South Africa? We have discussed the 
possibility of a Drei kaiser bund elsewhere. 


The Times of Thursday gives an account of the Greek 
Army as it was in October, 1895, drawn from a report to our 
Intelligence Department, which is somewhat depressing 
reading for the friends of Greece. The war strength, 
including officers and non-combatants, is put at only sixty- 
six thousand men. The organisation is based on universal 
conscription, liability to service beginning at twenty-two. 
Nominally, men stay two years with the colours, but often in 
reality much less. The Army is armed with the Gras rifle, 
which is not a repeater. The nominal war strength of the 
artillery is one hundred and eighty Krupp guns, but many of 
these weapons apparently only exist on paper. In cavalry 
the Greek Army is very weak, the riding being pronounced 
bad, and the number not more than four regiments. After 
enumerating many grave deficiencies in detail, the Times adds 
that if Greece has been able, since October, 1895, to make her 
Army really fit for the field, she has achieved “a marvel of 
progress in military organisation and military preparation.” 
We fear that she has not done this, but at the same time the 
events of the last few days show that the quality of her 
soldiers is far higher than the military critics suspected. 
That she has made so gallant a stand with an Army evidently 
80 ill-equipped is something to be proud of. The truth is, 
mountain fighting is a hereditary instinct with a large 
portion of the Greek population. 


Reuter reports from Constantinople that Izzet Bey, the 
Sultan’s favourite counsellor, who will be branded in 
history as the real promoter of the Armenian massacres, 
is for the moment in disgraee. He took it upon him- 
self to order telegrams from Edhem Pasha to be handed 
to himself, and then concealed them from the Sultan. No 
Sovereign likes that kind of trick, and when the Minister of 
War brought it before Abd-ul-Hamid, Izzet Bey was at once 
arrested. The incident is of the regular Asiatic kind, no 


initial 
Kiosk. The Sultan must attend to military Tepresentat; 


in war-time, and as the fleet is now absent from 

Bosphorus, he is completely in the hands of soldien 
lucky for him that none of his family has shown any Itig 
skill, or we might witness a Palace Revolution, nla 





On Monday Reuter published a statement, evidently ; 
spired, that an advance is to be made from to > 
Hamed as soon as the rise of the Nile makes it endian 
the steamers now on the Merawi reach to pass up the fr 
cataract. This, however, will not take place till July. 
the movement begins the time occupied will not be 
the distance along the river is only about one hundred mile 
It is not thought probable that any formidable 
be offered by the Mahdist garrison at Abu Hamed, The ad 
vantages of occupying Abu Hamed are obvious, It iy tt 
really an advance into the heart of the hostile Soudan, ave 
have shown elsewhere, for Abu Hamed is north of Mery; 
Yet when it has been occupied, and the railway, ag is ip, 
tended, has been extended from Wady Halfa, it yl] be 
possible to organise a flotilla which will be able to advance 
short notice on Berber or Khartoum. From a little shor 
Abu Hamed it is practically open water to Khartoum, Ty 
work of railway construction is nothing very tremendons, 
The distance is about two hundred miles, and of these thirty 
are already completed. The advance is not a new attack op 
the Khalifa, but merely the establishment of an outpost from 
which the real advance can be made with comparative eage, 


The British Squadron under the command of Admiral} 
Rawson, consisting of six cruisers, one battleship, and one 
gunboat, arrived at Delagoa Bay on Thursday, six of the 
ships entering the river, while two remained in the onter 
anchorage. The news was well received in Lisbon by al 
parties, who regard it as a demonstration against a possible 
raid upon Lorenzo Marquez by the Boers or by Germany, 
The Times correspondent at Lisbon reports that the Portuguese 
Minister of Foreign Affairs mentioned to him that the British 
Government had given assurances of its good intention 
towards Portugal. He inferred that the stories of the sale of 
Lorenzo Marquez were not true. For all that, we trust that 
ultimately Portugal may consent to an exchange of territoria 
which will allow us to take possession of Delagoa Bay. We 
can understand a proud State like Portugal refusing to sel 
her birthright, but if territorial compensation of equal o 
greater value to Portugal could be found, such a cession plu 
money compensation ought not to be unacceptable. 


Mr. Rhodes reached Cape Town on Tuesday, and ww 
received by the Chairman of the South African Leagne, and 
a deputation which included Members of Parliament ané 
“leading inhabitants.” In the course of his reply to the 
address presented to him, Mr. Rhodes thanked his friends for 
recognising his “higher motives,” and declared that he stil 
hoped by constitutional means to arrive at the point all 
desired,—“ namely, equal rights for every white man south of 
the Zambesi, irrespective of race.” Then, added Mr. Rhodes, 
will come gradually the union of South Africa. Referring 
to the Afrikander Bond, Mr. Rhodes remarked that this 
illustrious agsociation wanted to destroy him, but that he du 
not mean to allow himself to be destroyed. The Progressive 
party in South Africa was bound to win. His hope was that 
the leaders would take the place of leaders, “so that ve 
shall not have to fight them behind the bushes.” If Mr. 
Rhodes could be judged by his words, the prospect is most 
promising. Unfortunately men must be judged not by their 
talk to deputations, but by their deeds, and Mr. Rhodes’s 
deeds have given deadly blows to (1) the union of South 
Africa, (2) equal rights for all white men south of the 
Zambesi, (3) abrogation of the race feud,—in fact, to all the 
things he professes to care most about. His example even 
encourages fighting behind the bushes, for that was exactly 
what he was doing in the autumn of 1895. Mr. Rhodes 
later took his seat in Parliament, only one Dutch Member 
making any signs of protest. 





The Times of Saturday last contains an article on the fotare 
of the Transvaal by its special correspondent which is 80 - 
of wisdom, statesmanship, and moderation, that we trast 1 





favourite in an Asiatic Court ever getting a real foothold; 
but it is well to note the rise of military influence at Yildiz 





will be read and marked by all our public men, journalists and 
Members of Parliament. After noting that “it is known 
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‘ ven hundred millions of gold lie hidden in 
a certainty se Saelles other mineral deposits of enormous 
the T he points out that its fine climate and other natural 
alee, Be will ensure it prosperity even when the gold is gone. 
tie that the Outlanders are mere birds of passage is 
they The Boers do not understand this, however, and not 
ate ill-will but from want of knowledge, interfere greatly 
ae the gold industry. If, then, Boers and Outlanders were 
< to remain the same, we might expect a revival of the 
‘ificlties of last year. The Boers, however, are getting 

ually enlightened, and but for the Raid would 
already have granted some of the Outlanders’ demands. 

Mr, Kruger is the chief obstacle to reform, but he cannot 
email in power for many years more. The Ontlanders, 

in, are improving in quality now that the feverish gold 

-” ig over. They have only to play @ waiting game, 
and they must win in the end. Such circumstances as the 
rinderpest fight for them. Sixty thousand cattle have already 

ished, and many more must ultimately be destroyed. But 
half the Boers live by cattle, and they can only get compensa- 
tion by going to the Outlanders for it. There is nothing to 
prevent the Outlanders waiting. ‘Their lot is not a desperate 
one, and they run no risk of being exterminated. Finally, 
the Times’ special correspondent would have the British 

Government do exactly what we have always urged that it 
should do,—insist on the Convention being carried out 

strictly, refuse to allow any foreign State to infringe our 
position as the paramount Power, and prevent the Transvaal 
ever being extended to the coast. These things done, we can 
afford to possess our souls in patience till such time as “the 

United States of South Africa” assume a position in the 

Empire analogous to that now occupied by Canada. 


When in doubt call a conference and found a new association. 
That appears to be the rule on which the Irish patriot acts. 
On Tuesday a Parnellite Conference was held in the Mansion 
House, Dublin, at which “an Association of Independent 
Nationalists” was formed, with the following objects :—(1) 
national self-government; (2) full civil and religious liberty; 
(3) independence of all British parties; (4) manhood suffrage ; 
(5) redress of Irish financial grievances; (6) amnesty; (7) 
Iand-law reform and the development of Irish resources. 
That is, of course, a programme which has nothing treasonable 
or anarchic about it, and no one will object to the Parnellites 
attempting to carry it out as long as they stick to lawful 
methods. Ata public meeting in the Rotunda Mr. Redmond 
explained that the new Association was intended to include 
men who stood aloof from the National League. The movement 
for national independence was at its lowest ebb at the moment, 
owing, he of course inferred, to the policy of the Anti-Parnel- 
lites. A new effort must, however, be made, especially to obtain 
protection from “the shameless and admitted robbery” of 
Ireland by England. Every vote of money must be made the 
occasion for a protest against this robbery. The Act of Union 
was illegal, and in future Ireland must not be content merely 
to ask for the compromise of 1893, but must demand Repeal. 
That is a movement which will suit many Irishmen exactly. 
It will save them from the danger of Home-rule, which, when 
it came near, was greatly dreaded by thousands of patriots, 
and will yet allow them the luxury of “a colossal grievance.” 
Mr. Redmond clearly knows his countrymen. 


The Times of Wednesday has an interesting special article 
on the resources, or rather want of resources, of Cambridge 
University. The article draws attention to the fact that the 
University is not, as many people suppose, a richly endowed 
Corporation, but rather a federation of corporate squires,— 
bodies, that is, which, though once rich, are now suffering very 
badly from agricultural depression. Most of the Colleges, 
like the squires again, overbuilt themselves in the good 
old times, and are now suffering a reduction of some 30 or 
4) per cent. in their incomes. This means that the margins 
out of which it was once planned that the Colleges should 
contribute to University needs have disappeared. The last 
Commission devised a scheme under which the Colleges 
would in 1896 be contributing £30,000 a year to the 
University chest. As a matter of fact, they can barely 
supply £22,000. Where the money so urgently needed 
or University, as distinguished from College, work is to 
come from it is difficult to say. The “fees” have been raised 
as high ag possible—perhavs too high—and there is no other 





source of local income available, A Government ‘grant has 
been ‘suggested, but that would involve many difficulties. 
The better plan is to appeal to the generosity of old Cam- 
bridge men as does the Duke of Devonshire, the Chancellor 
of the University, in a letter to Friday’s papers. The Duke does 
not actually suggest a subscription, but lays before “members 
of the University and the public generally ” the state of affairs. 
The University has pressing calls to undertake new work, 
"yet out of its income of £62,637 only £884 is un- 
appropriated to fixed objects. Possibly certain economies 
might be made by the Colleges, and the results impounded 
for the University; but here it must be remembered that 
Oxford and Cambridge are in no sense at present the home 
of big salaries. Nobody works harder on a small income 
than does the modern don. 


The fifth annual conference of the Independent’ Labour 
party was held in London this week. At the final meeting at 
Essex Hall on Tuesday, Mr. Keir Hardie in the Chair, Mr. 
Tom Mann moved that the party should in future be called 
“The Socialist party.” Its members “stood to-day as the 
representatives of the principles of Socialism, and there was 
no room in the party or organisation for any one who was 
not prepared to subscribe to the principles of Socialism.” 
The party, however, appeared to be of a different opinion, and 
after a discussion the proposal was rejected. The programme 
adopted by the party was, however, of a distinctly Socialistic 
type. It begins by declaring for the collective ownership of 
all land and capital, and for an equal distribution of wealth. 
In order to bring about the desired state of things the party 
demand (1) an eight-hour day; (2) the right to have work 
found for them by everybody at a minimum of 6d. per 
hour, the* localities having power to find and spend the 
necessary money; (3) State pensions for every one over fifty 
years of age, and adequate provision for widows and children 
and invalids; (4) free education and free maintenance for 
children when at school or at the University; (5) aboli- 
tion of child-labour; (6) abolition of indirect taxation, 
and the transfer of all burdens to unearned incomes, 
with a view to their ultimate extinction. That is a pretty 
good programme. The last clause, however, is quite un- 
necessary. The unearned income will pass away with very 
little trouble, provided that the programme is properly 
carried out. The expenditures suggested will soon make 
incomes disappear. 


A scandal which interests many countries was revealed in 
Paris on Tuesday. A man named Léo Taxil, by birth a 
Marseillais, has for a long time past been puffing a woman 
named Diana Vaughan, who he declared was the secret head of 
the Freemasons, who were alleged, in America at least, to 
be devoted to the worship of Satan. She herself, under the 
auspices of General Pike, an old and respected American 
Mason, was married to Asmodeus, a devil of high rank. This 
rubbish found believers among some clerical and ignorant 
Catholics, Léo Taxil was received in audience by the 
Pope, and the greatest interest was manifested in Diana 
Vaughan, who was represented as sincerely repentant 
and a convert to Catholicism, and to whom Cardinal 
Parocchio, a candidate for the Papacy, actually wrote 
a letter of sympathy. Taxil has now made a public 
speech in Paris in which in the presence of many priests 
he confessed that the whole story was a gigantic hoax 
got up by him out of sheer love of mystification, Diana 
Vaughan being a typrewriter of his acquaintance who knew 
nothing of General Pike or Asmodeus either. The audience 
were very much inclined to lynch M. Taxil, who had to be 
protected by the police, and whose motive for his discreditable 
imposture they evidently doubted. He was probably seeking 
cash. His stories had a ready sale; and there are men in 
Paris who would do anything to discredit the Catholic 
Church, which, no doubt, is inclined by tradition to be 
rather credulous about Freemasonry. It is probable that a 
good many of the stories about Satanism in Paris have been 
got up in the same way, by men who traded at once on 
Catholic credulity and on the appetite for the horrible and 
the nasty. 


Bank Rate, 25 per cent. 
New Consols (2%) were on Friday, 112+. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
THE WAR BETWEEN TURKEY AND GREECE. 


W*t has at last been declared formally, but the 
first events of the campaign have not been happy. 
The aptitude of the Ottoman tribe for war, which for 
four centuries has enabled them to conquer and plunder 
races more civilised than themselves, aided by the 
callous selfishness of the European Powers, has once more 
postponed the day of just retribution. The gallant little 
people who, with insufficient numbers, insufficient artillery, 
and insufficient money, have dared to face the common 
enemy of Eastern Europe, will, we fear, find themselves, 
as the Greeks of Constantinople did in 1453, overmatched 
in their loneliness. The fight is by no means over, and 
we shall hear no more of the Greek deficiency in courage ; 
but the Ottomans are nearly double their opponents in 
number, they are for the most part veterans, reserve 
men drawn from their farms in Asia, and looking 
strangely old, and they are commanded by officers with a 
traditional knowledge of campaigning on the great scale. 
They are as brave as Soudanese, they are full of the Asiatic 
contempt for Europeans, sharpened by the fact that the 
Greeks they usually see are their own prostrate sub- 
jects, and they are splendidly supplied. The favourites 
of the Palace have not been allowed to plunder the 
arsenals completely, and all observers report that the 
Turkish artillery is numerous, efficient, and well served. 
The Greeks, though they have some heavy guns at 
Larissa, fight in that respect almost with bare hands, 
and they have not, like the Americans and the Swiss, 
cultivated sharp-shooting till the rifles almost make up 
for the absence of artillery. We do not pretend to be 
experts, but judging by the reported facts, and by the 
history of the two races, we fear that when Edhem Pasha 
has concentrated his force opposite Larissa, and the 
Greeks try their first pitched battle in modern times, 
they will be totally defeated. We fear this the more be- 
cause Edhem Pasha, a General of experience, is evidently 
not rushing his work. He carried the Malouna Pass, the 
best entrance from Macedonia into Thessaly, principall 
by availing himself of his superiority in artillery ; he wi 
doubtless clear the other Pass, Reveni, before he moves 
forward in force; he is gathering masses of cavalry for 
the battle in the plain; and he has asked for forty 
thousand more men, who are being forwarded without 
delay. That is taken as evidence that he perceives the 
work before him will be more serious than he at first ex- 
pected ; but it is also evidence that he trusts nothing to 
chance, that he intends to crush his enemy, and that he 
makes no mistake as to the resistance which courage, the 
consciousness of a good cause, and despair may impel the 
Greeks to make. He knows perfectly well what, with a 
Sultan like Abd-ul-Hamid, would be the fate of a 
defeated General; he is ready, like every Asiatic soldier, 
to pour out lives like water; and his experience has all 
been acquired in battles against the stubborn Russians, 
who take such a deal of killing. Isandlana in his eyes 
would be a petty skirmish with an unlucky end. There is 
always ground for hope in a battle when men are so brave 
and devoted as the Greeks, for accident has much to do with 
the result ; a chance shot which kills a trusted General may 
spread panic among his men, the Duke of Sparta may prove 
himself a soldier of genius, or the struggle may be pro- 
tracted by the use of the spade till the Turkish supplies 
fall short, and, from a general rising behind them, 
cannot be freely renewed. But we confess the pessimistic 
view seems to us the more probably true, and that 
we expect the victory of the hour, for the thousandth 
time in history, will remain with the wrongdoers. The 
result of one of the noblest, if the most rash, uprisings of 
our time will be that the Turks, who lost Themis through 
diplomacy, will recover it through battle, and that the fate 
of Greece will be at the disposal of Powers who, because 
she has gone a better way than theirs, have, out of sheer 
mortified pride, sentenced her to such terrible blood- 
letting by Asiatic troops. If the Turks were urged, as 
the Greeks suspect, by Germany and Russia to invade 
Thessaly, nothing so cynical has ever been done in our 
timeeven in diplomacy. It is reported that Edhem Pasha, 
even if thoroughly successful, will not go beyond Larissa, 
and we can believe the report to be well founded. He does 


not want to wage a guerilla war in the mountaj 

nor does his master care to occupy territories whic we 
he will not be permitted to keep and ruin under know 
of tax-collecting. The Sultan will have Thegsal to 
change for good terms, he will be master of the five, ae 
Greeks in his dominions, who after such a lost battle 
be simply slaves, and he will be rehabilitated in the 

of his Ottoman subjects, who hold that the true Salta 
| the Sultan who succeeds in war, and who by kd 
shows that he has favour in Allah’s sight. He will 
“‘ most moderate” in his demands, and the Am 

at Constantinople will return delightedly to their ol task 
of weaving ropes of sand. Crete must accept autonom 
under the Sultan, the Turkish troops will remain J 
one pretext or another in the island, and till th, 
Mussulmans once more begin shelling the : 
as they did in Belgrade, there will be Supposed 
to be order. It will be a hideous disappointmen, 
for all good men; but in history there is hardly 
case, except the revolt of Holland against Spain, where 
the goodness of a cause has made up for the Want 
of big battalions. ae a nation as brave and ay 
fully aroused as the Greek could hardly be defeated 
because the levée en masse of a small people furnished 
large army, and every man had military weapons anj 
some tincture of a soldier’s training; but science has 
changed the conditions, and success now belongs to the 
largest force, the quickest-firing weapons, and the skill 
which can best accumulate masses upon the essential 
points. As yet those advantages have been with the 
Turk, who has always been, and till a scientific army 
makes an end of him will always remain, as good a 
soldier as the Spanish man-at-arms who followed Alva. 


If the campaign goes finally against Greece—and 
though our judgment inclines that way we will not 
entirely give up hope till we see that the fleet can effect 
nothing—the best chance for Eastern Europe will 
probably be that the Mussulmans round the throne 
should be inflated with pride, and that even the Sultan 
should cease to believe that for him all depends upon 
adroit evasions. Nothing is solved by a defeat of the 
Greeks in Thessaly, or even by the departure of Colonel 
Vassos from the island of Crete. The Powers have still 
to fear insurrections, massacres, and all the forms of dis. 
order which misgovernment produces, and these in 
provinces which some of them covet and others are 
determined to protect. The whole Eastern question is 
still before them, and they have still to obtain from the 
Sultan guarantees that misgovernment shall cease. How 
are they to obtain these guarantees now? Some of 
them affect the Sultan’s control of the Treasury, some 
will limit his despotic authority, some will interfere with 
his choice of counsellors to advise him, and to all itis 
certain that Abd-ul-Hamid will oppose all the resistance 
in his power. He may think that power sufficient. The 
fumes of military success rise rapidly to the brain. With 
a great and victorious Army, with proof that his Ottoman 
subjects will rise at his command, with soldiers for coun- 
sellors instead of slaves, there may easily come a moment 
when Abd-ul-Hamid may remember that he claims to be 
Khalif, that as such he is no more subject to control 
than the Pope is subject to control, and may meets 
sincere demand from Europe by a flat refusal. The 
only alternatives will then be retreat or coercion, and 
coercion once begun cannot stop until the Powers, or 
some of them, are ruling directly or indirectly in Con- 
stantinople. That is the danger to the peace of Euro 
which existed at the beginning, and which will not 
removed, but rather accentuated, by victories in Greece. 
Before them the Sultan was a timid, hesitating man, 
doubtful if he had resources left, inclined to believe 
that nothing but evasion could protect him, uncertain 
even whether he must not surrender himself entirely to 
Russian rant ipeass 4 and authority. It was that dis 

osition which saved him; but can that disposition 
ast when he hears of military triumphs, when soldiers 
are all round him, and when he is told that he has only 
to choose the bold course, to defy Europe, to rely upon 
the Ottomans, and he will be, like his ancestors, 4 
free Sultan, not able, indeed, like them, to imprison Am- 
bassadors in the Seven Towers, but able, like them, to treat 
all remonstrances and demands with suave indifference! 
If he is like other men at all he will be a different maa 








after the occupation of Larissa from what he was before 
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and i ifference there may be a chance of emanci- 
it,and “a poser ones It is but a poor one, but with 
pation falling under Turkish blows, and all Christians in 
prea given up to the Sultan, and Europe looking on, 
half pitying, half cynically exulting in Christian suffering, 
the r illions of men in the East who are expecting 
massacre as an incident in their lives may be forgiven 
if they grasp at very slender hopes. A Sultan who is 
satisfied that Europe can never reach him is the Sultan to 
be wished for now, and such a Sultan the occupation of 


Larissa might by possibility yield. 


THE LEAGUE OF THE THREE EMPERORS. 


PECULATION upon the future results of this war is 
S very useless, and yet it is very difficult to avoid it. 
The consequences, as every diplomatist is saying or 
thinking, may be so inconceivably momentous to the 
whole of Europe. We none of us, whether journalists 
or diplomatists or Ministers, really know the facts which 
are the keystones of the position,—what is the secret 
motive which dictates the apparently eccentric and 
vacillating policy of the German Emperor, whether the 
Austrian Emperor agrees with his Cabinet in rejecting a 

ition of the Balkans, or what is the hope of the 
. Emperor as to his coming opportunity. It is 
doubtful if any one in Europe at present sees the whole 
of the chessboard, and certainly no one does who is in the 
least likely to make his insight common property. The 
Greek King speaks as frankly as any man, and ought, 
from his connections, to know something of the objects 
actually influencing the great Courts; but it may be 
doubted if even he could state clearly what he would 
expect from victory, or what consequences of ill to him 
would flow from defeat. Yet, as we say, it is difficult 
to refrain from speculation, and two facts are coming out 
of the imbroglio with some clearness. In spite of the 
ridicule thrown upon it by the actual outbreak of the 
war it tried to prevent, a desperate effort is still being 
made to keep the Concert together, doubtless with a view 
to the dictation of terms at a later period to both the 
combatants. That is evident from the decision to main- 
tain the international blockade of Crete—which, by the 
way, must be costing everybody except Germany a pretty 
penny in coals alone—a decision for which it would, we 
fancy, be hard to find justification in international 
law. Still, it has been agreed to by Powers of irre- 
sistible strength, and of course if they can hold together, 
and will use force, they can impose any terms upon the 
combatants they please. But then will they? It is quite 
certain that if Turkey wins, as has been from the first 
most probable, the Western Powers will not agree to 
give her part of Greece, and nearly certain that the 
Imperial Powers will not consent to deprive her by force 
of all fruit of her victories. The Sultan, if victorious, would 
hardly dare to retire voluntarily with nothing in his hands, 
for his own soldiers would think that shameful, while the 
alternative to territorial gain which is already discussed, a 
heavy payment in money, would be the merest subterfuge. 
Greece could not pay it if she would, and as for the 
Powers guaranteeing her, three of them have from the 
first been ready to do anything except spend one penny 
they could help without receiving some sort of equivalent. 
There will be serious disputes over the terms of peace, 
leading, it may be, to quarrels, or, if they can be 
glossed over, leaving the Concert of Europe very much 
where it was, with a recalcitrant Crete upon its hands, 
with Greece burning with open or latent Republicanism, 
and with all its difficulties at Constantinople intensified 
by the new courage and exultation aroused in the 
Mussulmans by the events of the war. ‘ What need,’ will 

é Sultan say, ‘of reforms when I am so obviously com- 
petent to hold my own, and my subjects show such 
devotion in the field?’ We can hardly imagine a worse 
position than that of the Concert if it should hold to- 
gether immediately after it has dictated terms of peace. 


On the other hand, if the Concert breaks up, how will 
the Powers regroup themselves? There may be a dozen 
answers to that question, but only one seems to us in the 
least degree convincing. The three Emperors will be 
drawn together by similarity of position, of convictions, 
and, in a great degree, of interests. They are all three, 
In different degrees, autocratic aa regards all foreign 














affairs. They are all convinced that their duty is to 
themselves and their subjects rather than to the world, 
and that general considerations of humanity, even in an 
extreme case like that of the Armenians, ought not to be 
permitted to deflect their policy. And they all desire to 
utilise the events which have occurred, or may occur, for 
their own aggrandisement. They all, in different degrees 
and for different reasons, dislike Great Britain, and they 
all distrust the movements and aspirations of the West, 
which in their view is governed by Parliaments which are 
in all serious crises influenced by demagogues. They are 
all aware that, if they agree, it would be most difficult to 
resist them, at least in any design not requiring posses- 
sion of sea-power, and they all admit, even publicly, that 
a mighty spoil lies before them to be distributed according 
to their will. And finally, they all desire to avoid the 
terrible risks and losses which would accompany any 
great war among themselves, and to gain what they wish 
to gain, if they can, without paying too large a price. They 
see these considerations, in part at least, themselves, and 
with a war already in progress are making opportunities for 
private consultation. The German Emperor is already at 
Vienna, and the Austrian Emperor on Tuesday next starts 
for St. Petersburg, where he is to be received as a most 
honoured guest with all the magnificence of the Monarchy. 
It seems almost impossible under such circumstances that 
the astute gentlemen who advise the Emperors should not 
perceive the advantages of an agreement, should not 
suggest an alliance, and should not define very clearly the 
objects to be secured by the alliance if formed. The three 
Powers can, if they unite, compel both Greece and Turkey 
to resume their ancient status, or they can, within certain 
limits, compel them to accept new terms of peace, or they 
can redistribute European Turkey and the Balkans as they 
please, even dividing the whole among themselves. They 
are, when united, practically unassailable, except at the 
cost of a war which no nation, unless its existence were 
threatened or it was insulted past human endurance, would 
dream of undertaking. Nobody would fight to prevent a 
return to the status quo ante bellum. Nobody would fight 
to resist ordinary terms of peace, with moderate advantage 
to the victor. And nobody could fight to resist a partition 
of Turkey with any reasonable hope of success. The Drei 
kaiser bund, the League of the three Emperors, is, we re- 
peat, as we said three months ago, the natural outcome of 
the situation, the arrangement towards which events, and 
the proclivities of the Monarchs, and their interests, all 
alike obviously tend. 
But it is said this League involves one great chanze— 
a rupture between Russia and France—which will not 
happen. Russia will not give up France, and France will 
not give up Russia. Why not? Russia has no natural 
affinity for France, and what has she to gain from her in 
the way of support, or tranquillity, or aggrandisemen’ 
which she would not gain in a far more complete degree 
from an alliance with Austria and Germany, to whom she 
is already bound by their common necessity for keeping 
down Polish aspirations? France has money to lend no 
doubt, but Russia is just now in no pressing need of 
money, and it is very doubtful if France is disposed to 
lend her any more. Russia desires the friendship of 
France to prevent attack by Germany and Austria while 
she is settling the Eastern question, and that attack is 
revented equally by the alliance. As for France, what 
France to gain from Russia which she could not 
obtain from England without difficulty? She has 
prostrated herself at the feet of St. Petersburg. She has 
lent Russia fifty millions. She has helped Russia to 
deprive Japan of Corea and all other fruits of her victories 
except the indemnity and Formosa, and she has aided 
Russia to baffle Great Britain in Constantinople, and in 
return has received what?—a regretful assurance thas 
Russia cannot at present help her to reconquer her lost 
provinces. That alliance has no basis except a hope of 
vengeance, and the vengeance is the one thing which 
it certainly will not secure. Frenchmen, perfervid as they 
sometimes seem, have a business side to their heads, and 
they are already discontented with an alliance which yields 
nothing, and cannot, unless Russia enters on a great war 
solely from fraternal feeling for a Republic, ever be made 
to yield anything. Already Frenchmen are muttering 
that they are being dragged at the heels of Germany, and 
already the Government finds it most convenient to make 
the Parliamentary recess as long as possible lest liberal 
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eeling should explode in the Chambers, and blow up the 
Bassian alliance. 

It is quite possible that the League of the Emperors 
may be delayed, that it may be hidden under the Concert 
-of Europe, as Prince Bismarck’s secret treaty with Russia 
was hidden under the Triple Alliance, or that it may only 
‘be discussed and not made. It is the first note of the 
spresent hour that no arrangement gets out of the discus- 
sion stage, that no man or Power, if really great, ever 
resolves on action, that no one who is not small will run 
any considerable risk. The world is not governed by 
‘inferior men, but it is by men who see so clearly round 
them, and are so conscious of the dangers lurking in 
every bush, that they shrink from entering on any path, 
out of which there is no- outlet except going straight 
ahead. It is therefore useless, or comparatively useless, 
to speculate ; but still most things go on their accustomed 
way, and if they now go on their accustomed way, we 
cannot help believing that three Sovereigns who are con- 
sulting together and whose interests bind them to avoid 
disaster by uniting, who recognise no compelling force 
except expediency, and who are forced to arrive at a 
decision of some kind, will when the hour of decision 
arrives be found to be united. That would be for Europe 
@ very serious, if not altogether lamentable, discovery, 
while for Turkey it would counterbalance a thousand 
‘times over the victory of the Malouna Pass. 





THE BRITISH ADVANCE TO ABU HAMED. 


E see no reason to doubt the truth of the telegrams 
from Cairo in regard to an advance to Abu Hamed 
as soon as the water rises sufficiently to allow the steamers 
now at Merawi to pass through the fourth cataract,—an 
operation which cannot be undertaken until July. That 
such an advance should be contemplated by the Egyptian 
authorities is most natural and reasonable, for with a 
very little extra trouble they will thus be able to get 
within striking distance of Khartoum. When once 
they are at Abu Hamed, and have accumulated there 
the necessary stores, troops, and gunboats, they can 
at any moment lay their hands on Khartoum. But 
it will perhaps be said that this new advance into 
the Soudan is a very serious matter, and may involve 
us in all sorts of difficulties and dangers, and this 
at a time when we ought not to be getting into fresh ad- 
ventures. If there were really any risk of an advance to 
Abu Hamed involving us in big things we should certainly 
agree with this objection, and should most strongly condemn 
‘the proposed movement. But an advance to Abu Hamed 
is not really an advance into the Soudan and the lands of 
the Khalifa. The Khalifa lives and tortures and spoils to the 
south of Old Dongola and Korti and Merawi, where we now 
are. But those who go from Merawi to Abu Hamed must 
turn their backs on Khartoum and set their faces towards 
Cairo and the north. In other words, the river Nile 
when it makes its great bend almost reverses its course, 
and if you follow it wp from Korti you actually go north 
as wellaseast. Therefore it happens that Abu Hamed, the 
place where the river begins again to assume its normal 
course, is a good deal further away from Khartoum than 
is Korti. Thus no one must be allowed to represent an 
advance to Abu Hamed as a plunge into the wilderness of 
Mahdism,—a perilous advance into the heart of the 
Khalifa’s territory. Any such talk may be instantly 
silenced by a glance at the map. 

But if Abu Hamed is not only no nearer to Khartoum, 
but actually further off, what is the good of going there ? 
The good of going there is to reach a place which is 
-practically beyond the cataracts. From a place a little 
above Abu Hamed, Khartoum can be reached by water 
at all times of the year. If the invader holds Abu 
Hamed and has stationed there a flotilla of well-armed 
gunboats, he can advance on Khartoum whenever he 
chooses. But it will next be said, ‘What is the use 
of. taking Abu Hamed when, except for a month or 
so in the year, it is entirely cut off from our new 
province of Dongola by a hundred miles or so of 
practically impassable cataracts?’ The objection would be 
a perfectly sound one if it were not intended to accompany 
the occupation of Abu Hamed by an extension of the rail- 
way from Wady Halfa to Abu Hamed. It will not take 
more than a year at the most to make this line, and need 
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it is made Abu Hamed will be absolute} 

through which the line will go is now Tear 3 cout 
and so the danger of the rails being torn up is iste, 
over. But the railway will be able to bring poluet 
sections as well as troops, and thus the spring of ne 
year should see a most efficient flotilla of fast Per 
steamers ready at Abu Hamed,—a fiotilla cai ured 
necessary, of “raiding” Berber or Thartount of it 
moment. We do not, of course, mean to say that any 
instant the flotilla is assembled it ought to Geanaa a 
again, that there should bea straight dash for Khartoy : 
Probably it would be best to give two bites to the ch 
and to take Berber first. Berber taken, and comma 
tions once opened with Suakin, it is by no meang imponsib, 
that Khartoum would fall of itself,—the Khalifa and his 
tribe, that is, would retreat into Darfur. These, howerer 
are speculations for next year, not for this, What is 
wanted now is (1), to push along the river ftom Merayi 
during the high Nile and occupy Abu Hamed; (2), to 
make the railway from Wady Halfa to Abu Hamed: 8 
to establish a flotilla of gunboats at Abu Hamed, e 
rather at the point a little above where begins a fair, op 
almost fair, waterway to Berber and Khartoum. ’ 


It only remains to be considered whether Abu Hamed 
is held by the Khalifa in sufficient force to make ths 
advance a risky matter. If it is, we admit that it would 
be better not to advance at present. But the reports 
from the frontier show that Abu Hamed is not strongly 
held, and that, on the contrary, there are only a few 
demoralised troops stationed there,—trodps who will pro. 
bably be only too ready to evacuate it when they hear of 
the advance of the gunboats. Possibly, it will be said that 
this view of the condition of things at Abu Hamed is mere 
guesswork. People who take this line forget that we have 
had a permanent garrison at Murat Wells for the 
last four years, and that from Murat camel and 
horse patrols are constantly sent out into the desert 
between Murat and Abu Hamed. The Intelligence 
Department have thus ample means of knowing what 
is going on at Abu Hamed. Again, Colonel Wingate’s 
spies both at Suakin and at Merawi would be able 
to give him trustworthy accounts of the strength of the 
garrison, and if Colonel Wingate before he set out 
for Abyssinia reported to his chiefs that there was 
nothing to stop an advance to Abu Hamed, we may feel 
pretty certain that he had good grounds for doing so, 
If this is called guessing, all we can say is that 
Colonel Wingate has acquired the habit of guessing right. 
The only other doubt is—Would not the Khalifa, if Abu 
Hamed were captured, do everything in his power to retake 
it? Assuredly not. He would feel the fall of Abu Hamed 
not a tenth part as much as he felt the fall of Dongola; 
yet he made no effort to retake the province. We may 
rely upon it, then, that if Abu Hamed falls, the Khalifa 
will only do what he did after his last reverse,—concen- 
trate his forces at Khartoum, and do his best to make that 
impregnable. In other words, we may conclude that if Abu 
Hamed is taken, the Khalifa will, like Dogberry, presently 
call the watch together, and thank God he is rid of a 
knave,—an outpost which scatters his forces. Just now 
the Khalifa is inclined to adopt the frame of mind of those 
diplomatists who hold that the integrity of the Turkish 
Empire is best preserved by lopping off its extremities. 
There will be no crusade to drive us out of Abu Hamed. 





A LABOUR PROGRAMME. 


\ | ANY people are rejoicing over the folly and fatuity 

of the resolutions passed by the Independent 
Labour party at the recent Conference. The wildness, 
nay, wantonness, of their proposals is taken to be a siga 
that the whole movement may be laughed out of Court as 
utterly unpracticable, and so not worth a moments 
thought. That is by no means our feeling. We are quite 
willing to admit that there is nothing in the Independent 
Labour party, and that their programme is doomed to 
hopeless failure, but that does not make us take any more 
delight in it. We cannot profess to find any pleasure 
seeing a considerable section of English working men 
making fools of themselves. As our readers know, 
we have always expressed sympathy with the Labour 
leaders, and though we may have disagreed with their 





not take so long if there were any cause for hurry, and when 





particular aims and projects, we have always held 
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ht to be considered as fully and fairly, and 
that they a no as those put forth by any other 


with as muc : f hap: 
me ‘ofs, It is, therefore, extremely disappointing 
political ohio or programme which, with the best will 


bi foe world, it is impossible to treat seriously. One 
* consider and discuss or controvert a coherent set of 
pred however extreme and revolutionary, but how can 
es a set of proposals which are mutually 
destractive —proposals which could do neither harm 
or good because they could never be carried into effect ? 
’ Consider for a moment what is asked by the Independent 
ur party. They begin by declaring that “the true 
industry being the production of the require- 


object of [ a é 
¢ life, the responsibility should rest with the 
a soni collectively.” They go on to advocate the 


‘nalisation of the land, and to declare that “the 
oo patti for industrial operations should be 
cap! 4 ” 
owned and used collectively. Work and the wealth 
resulting therefrom are to be equitably distributed over 
the population, though how this distribution is to take place 
ignot stated. As a means to this end, the enactment of 
the following measures is demanded :—“ (1) A maximum 
eight-hour working day and six-day week, with the reten- 
tion of all the existing holidays and Labour Day, May Ist, 
secured by law. (2) The provision of work to all capable 
adult applicants at recognised Trade-Union rates with a 
statutory minimum of 6d. per hour. In order to remu- 
neratively employ the applicants, Parish, District, Borough, 
and County Councils to be invested with powers to (a) 
organise and undertake such industries as they may con- 
sider desirable ; (6) compulsorily acquire land, purchase, 
erect, or manufacture buildings, machinery, stock, or other 
articles for carrying on such industries ; (c) levy rates on 
the rental values of the district and borrow money on 
the security of such rates for any of the above purposes. 
(8) State pensions for every person over fifty years of age 
and adequate provision for all widows, orphans, sick and 
disabled workers. (4) Free maintenance of children while 
at school or University; free primary, secondary, and 
University secular education. (5) The raising of the age 
of child labour with a view to its ultimate abolition. 
(6) Abolition of indirect taxation, and the gradual trans- 
ference of all public burdens on to unearned incomes, with 
a view to their ultimate extinction; municipalisation and 
pular control of the liquor traffic.” The Independent 
een party is finally declared to be in favour of every 
proposal for extending electoral rights to both men and 
women and for democratising the system of government. 
We have quoted the greater part of these proposals 
verbatim to show that we are not travestying the party’s 
programme. Let us ask for a moment how these things 
are to be carried out, and what would be their effect ? 
In the first place, it is clear that the Independent 
Labour party’s Chancellor of the Exchequer will want 
very large funds. Just imagine what a sum will be re- 
quired in order to provide pensions for all persons over 
fifty years of age, and also provision for all widows, 
orphans, sick and disabled workers. These persons cannot 
together number less than ten millions at the present 
moment in the United Kingdom. But no member of the 
Independent Labour party will wish to give them less 
than 12s, a week each, or say £30 a year. Therefore the 
pensions and the sick, orphans’, and widows’ relief budget 
will be £300,000,000 a year. In addition to this the 
localities are to find work for all the men who wish to 
work. Now we cannot rightly assume that all this public 
work will be remunerative, that is, that the localities will 
get their money’s worth when they pay the minimum of 
24s.a week. Still, for the purpose of argument let us 
assume that the localities will always find remunerative 
work for the labourers, and will not be obliged to borrow 
money on the rates,—a not too easy operation, by the way, 
considering that unearned incomes are to be taxed out of 
existence, and with them, of course, all incomes from 
loans. As to the next item which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will have to provide, there can be no 
doubt. He is to find not only free primary, secondary, 
and University education for all children, but also free 
maintenance for all children while at school and college. 
This is apparently to apply to girls as well as boys. But 
as they are to have a University education, we presume 
that this must mean that all children between the ages 
¢ four and twenty are to be at the charge of the State. 

ut if “free maintenance” is to mean clothes and books 





and maps and spectacles and a hundred other items, as 
well as house, food, and fire, the child will be sure to 
average £20 a year in board and tuition. But this must 
mean at least another £100,000,000 a year. The Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer, then, will want to raise: 
£400,000,000 a year, besides such sums as he will 
require to grant to the Army and Navy to enable them. 
to protect the State from Continental “ despots,” who 
cannot be expected to look on the changes with much. 
favour. We need not, however, estimate what this will! 
cost; nor, again, how much is to be allowed for Judges,. 
police, payment of Members of Parliament and local 
Councils, &c. Let us assume that all this, as well as the 
Army and Navy, can be got for nothing, and consider that’ 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer need only apply his 
mind to raising some £400,000,000 a year. How is he to 
get it? Not from indirect taxes, because by Clause 6 
of the programme these are to be abolished entirely, save, 
we presume, as regards alcoholic drinks, while imposts 
are apparently to be dealt with by the local authorities, 
who are to regulate the liquor traffic. “ All public 
burdens are,” says Clause 6 of the programme, “to be 
gradually transferred on to unearned incomes.” This 
means, we presume, that the incomes of the doctor, the 
artist, the lawyer—the private man of business, with the 
nationalisation of all industries, will have ceased to exist 
—are to escape altogether, but that the holder of invest- 
ments is to feel the whole weight of taxation. At preset 
the so-called unearned incomes belong to the owners c£ 
land and ground-rents, to the possessors of stocks 
of various kinds, to the debenture-holders in various 
companies—the possessor of ordinary railway stock is 
generally supposed to be earning his dividend in trade, 
and so his income is not unearned—and to the money- 
lender or mortgagee. But since the land will have 
become national property, the landowner, the ground-rent 
proprietor, and the mortgagee will have disappeared. So 
will most debenture-holders, and indeed all the shareholders 
in all the industrial and trading companies, including, of 
course, the railway companies. There will therefore 
remain only the possessors of Government and local 
stocks, the holders of foreign securities, and possibly the 
debenture-holders in a few companies, like, say, theatre 
and music-hall companies, which have escaped nationalisa- 
tion, But can any one suppose that these “ unearned 
incomes” will be able to bear the collection from them 
of £400,000,000 a year? Probably even when taxed at 
the rate of 20s. in the pound they would not produce 
half thatsum. But the authors of the Independent Labour 
party programme may reply, ‘That is just what we want. 
The unearned incomes will have disappeared, and we 
shall have obtained one of our chief objects.’ No doubt; 
and this might do very well if the State could simply 
forfeit the unearned incomes. But the moment the 
State takes 20s. in the pound a great many of the un- 
earned incomes begin to disappear. The so-called un- 
earned income as often as not p31 upon certain acts 
of the receiver for its continued existence. But depend 
upon it no one will do anything to get an income which 
will go not to him but to the State. Hence it is utterly 
absurd to suppose that the State will ever be able to 
raise £400,000,000 a year, even by confiscating all un- 
earned incomes. In fact, the Independent Labour party 
have arranged for spending the golden eggs year by year 
on the assumption that they will never fail, and at the 
same time propose to kill the goose as a public nuisance. 
Depend upon it, nothing substantial was ever built upon a 
foundation of paradox such as this. 


But it is really waste of breath and ink to discuss any- 
thing so preposterous as the Independent Labour party’s 
programme. As one reads it, however, one is sometimes 
tempted to ask how it is that the Labour party in England 
does not throw up a real leader? How is it that our 
regular parties are not confronted with some strong- 
headed, clear-eyed demagogue of the old type capable of 
making a programme which, if extreme, should at any 
rate be based on common-sense,—the common-sense of 
plunder, if you will, but at any rate on something which is 
not nonsense? We believe the answer to be one which is 
both simple and satisfactory. We do not get the dema- 
gogue suggesting plunder plain and simple—a ten-shilling 
Income-tax, for example, and the repudiation of the National 
Debt—because the majority of the working classes would 
hate and denounce any such proposal quite as keenly 
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as the well-to-do classes. The majority of the working 
men do not feel themselves separated from their fellow 
men and placed in a water-tight compartment marked 
“Labour.” Their political instincts are no more purely 
sectional than those of stockbrokers or tea-merchants. 
This is the reason why the Independent Labour party is 
so little supported by the genuine labourer. The Inde- 
pendent Labour party is a small party of poor men who 
are also faddists. There is nothing in their organisation 
which specially attracts the artisan, and such strength 
as they have comes rather from a sort of crypto-jealousy 
and dislike of the legitimate labour organisations than 
from any internal power. The Independent Labour 
party is thus altogether a negligeable quantity, and much 
more a subject for our pity than our anger. Itis, however, 
as we have said above, a real subject for regret to see any 
body of Englishmen talking such mere nonsense. 





THE DUTY OF SYMPATHY WITH FREEDOM. 


A™ Englishmen really losing their sympathy with 
free States, free institutions, and freedom of speech 
and writing? We do not believe it, but certainly the 
language indulged in by some of our contemporaries is 
<alculated to produce abroad an impression of the kind. 
A perfect crowd of journalists condemn the rulers of 
Greece because they pay some attention to the views of 
the Parliament to which they are legally responsible, and 
of the population which not only supplies all their means, 
but is marching by tens of thousands to die in a struggle 
against the secular oppressor of their race. Greece, with 
a twentieth of our population and a two-hundredth part 
of our resources, is sending to battle an army as great 
as that which we prided ourselves on despatching for 
the reconquest of India in 1857, and some of our 
foremost publicists consequently lack words to express 
their contempt for Greek vanity and feebleness. The 
wld feeling for the weaker Power seems to have dis- 
appeared, and no occasion is lost for praising the 
4)ttoman, who has “ magnificent artillery,” and decrying 
the Greek soldier who, with inferior cannon, is standing 
up to his opponent. Mr. Gladstone, oldest of the friends 
of the Greeks, and for years the governing man in 
‘England, ventures to remark ina letter that we are follow- 
ing too implicitly the lead of “two young despots,” and 
hands are thrown up in a paroxysm of social horror. 
‘Such language about great Sovereigns! Mr. Gladstone is 
no gentleman! Yet what has Mr. Gladstone said? He 
has simply described two Sovereigns in a way in which one 
of them constantly describes himself, the Czar writing pub- 
‘licly of his own autocracy, and in which the other shows by 
every action that he desires to be regarded. The Emperor of 
Russia is autocrat in every official document, and the 
-German Emperor, though he cannot impose a new tax, is, 
as head of the Executive, autocratic,—that is, he himself, 
of his own will, appoints and removes every head of a 
Department, the Chancellor included, dictates his policy, 
and controls his relations with the representatives. Mr. 
Gladstone, who is not only not in office, but who never 
again can be in office, uses indeed the term “ despot,” 
not autocrat; but wherein resides the offensiveness of 
that? <A despot is not necessarily a tyrant, and the 
utmost that can be said of the choice of the term is that it 
marks Mr. Gladstone’s inner dislike of the concentration 
of all power in a single hand, a dislike upon which all 
free States are really founded. Is he not at liberty to 
express that dislike? Surely there is no moral offence in 
such a use of political terminology, nor any departure 
from that external courtesy which we fully admit should 
be kept up in all relations with foreign Powers, until, like 
the Sultan, they sanction acts so evil that even to be 
courteous to their author may be misinterpreted into con- 
donation. Or if there is any, does it exceed that right of 
free speech about the things we condemn in politics, 
which is used by all but responsible Ministers in every 
Parliament in the world, and which, when Tennyson 
wrote his Address to the Queen, all Englishmen quoted as 
their proudest boast? Or is Mr. Gladstone, for some 
occult reason, to be the only Englishman out of office who 
may not “say the thing he will” ? 
We should not have alluded to the incident, which 
in itself is of little importance, were it not that this 
denunciation of Mr. Gladstone’s letter marks a tone in 


. *,? * ° i. 
a disposition to consider all forei iti : . 
men had no instinctive sochinsane' tor the fee M Engi 
had forgotten the meaning of their own history their 
struggles, their own great efforts in the world. The ve 
that freedom is of itself a claim to political 

seems to be dying out. In this very struggle Kr 
sides with Greece or Turkey according to their view 
English interests, or according to their feelj As 
humanity outraged by the massacre of Armenia: aa 
may be, in some cases, according to their religious . 
possessions; but few seem to wish the Greeks od. 
because they are an unusually free people fighting the 
most enslaved pevple in the world, a people not on} 
bound to obey a despot, but heartily desirous that by 
should be despotic in the most extreme sense, should, for 
instance, pour out death on the submissive at will, Itis 
the struggle of Holland against Philip IT. over again, ya 
many Englishmen doubt if they ought not to aympattn 
with Alva. Grant that Greece desires territory, ag aj} 
small nations must do in an age when, without territo 
the cost of civilisation is almost insupportable, she will 
liberate the territory she acquires from the most destrue. 
tive and stupefying of all the tyrannies now left in Europe, 
Why did we sympathise with Cavour, if it were not tha 
his “rash” and “insolent” and “unprovoked” action 
enfranchised a people bound for centuries under the fest 
of what was then a most tyrannical Power? It is said, 
in excuse, that we ought to be impartial ; but if we beliers 
freedom to be good, and tyranny evil, where ig the 
reason for an impartiality which cannot exist unless wo 
hold them to be in essence the same? It is said that we 
must consider our own interests, and up to a point we 
entirely agree; but is a great victory for despotim, 
whether Russian or German or Turkish, to our interest; 
are not all combinations that are solid combinations of 
the absolutists against us; is it not, first of all, on 
account of our freedom that we are hated, and is it not 
because of that freedom that we have grown so strong, 
and seem to our enemies to be everywhere on earth? 
What is the source of the difference in the success of the 
English in Australia and of the Spaniards in Cuba except 
the fact that we are free and intend our countrymen 
beyond sea to be free likewise ? If freedom is nothing to 
us, we do not see where our foothold is on the planet, or 
how we can apologise for the enormous expansion of our 
territory, and the force with which we assert our right to 
interfere in every quarter of the world. 


We dislike screaminess in discussion, and should our. 
selves have described the Sovereigns of Russia and 
Germany as absolutists rather than as despots; but if Mr. 
Gladstone wished to indicate dislike or regret at the 
position of those great personages he had a right to use 
the phrase which expressed his meaning in the fewest 
words. There is surely no dispute as to the accuracy of 
his thought. It is a great misfortune for Europe that s 
large a portion of her military resources should be at the 
disposal of two persons so nearly irresponsible to any 
wills or judgments but their own. It is a misfortune for 
this country that we are compelled, because of those 
resources, to follow in part the lead of men whose 
sympathies and objects and interests are so divergent 
from our own. Nobody, we presume, will deny that 
we should all be happier, and Europe much safer, 
if Lord Salisbury could lead the Concert, and settle 
affairs, as in that position he might do, so as to in- 
crease by millions the number of freemen in Europe. 
That is all that Mr. Gladstone has stated or implied, and 
surely if a man with his record and his rank in Europe 
may not say so in the words which seem to his mind most 
fitting, liberty of utterance in this country has 
under very strict limitations. That is not a light change 
if it is so, for the opinion of millions cannot be formed by 
speeches such as befit a Sovereign’s drawing-room, not 
can the despotic masters of States ever be truly informed 
of the way in which they are regarded by the free peoples 
whose opinion has with them so heavy a weight. If the 
world is to be reduced to a deathlike silence, there will 
soon be no place left in it for the free, who, because they 
are free, will not keep silent when they see wrong done. 
There must be some place kept in the world where 
opinions even about the fitting powers for Sovereigns 
shall be free, and hitherto Englishmen have imagine 
that it belonged to them. They are wrong if Mr. Glad- 





iafluential quarters which we regard with apprehension,— 





stone’s letter can be gravely condemned by grave 
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eit cause he intimated in it that he did not like 
fee aa was even prepared in the light of his old 
, iene? to stigmatise it as despotism. Autocracy is 
ae tism, at all events when it is wrongly exerted; and 
dep sadetone’s whole meaning is that in leading us to 
ie favour of Turkey the power of the Sovereigns of 

many and Russia ig wrongly or unjustly exerted. If 
iis forbidden by the new code of political morals to pass 
such # judgment as that, what is the use of discussing 
foreign politics at all ? Both the Sovereigns mentioned 
are their own Premiers, both move armies, both are 
exempt from criticism within their own States. Is it not 
yell, instead of ill, that a cold breath of criticism should 
occasionally reach them from abroad, and that it should 
come from disinterested statesmen far removed from the 
political arena rather than from journalists alone ? 





UNIVERSITY REVENUES. 


Times of Wednesday contained a statement of 
very serious moment in reference to the financial 
condition of the University of Cambridge. Indeed, 
though this is the nominal subject of the article, its real 
scope is wider still. Everything that is said in it about 
Cambridge is, we may be sure, equally true of Oxford. 
The sources and character of the income of the two Uni- 
yersities are substantially identical. Where the one is 
inched and straitened the other will be pinched and 
straitened also, The writer of the article is quite nght 
when he speaks of the “ traditional belief among English- 
wen that Cambridge University is a very wealthy institu- 
tion endowed by the generosity of pious founders with 
resources Which are more than ample for the prosecution 
of the great work it does in the world.” The holders of 
this belief do not take into account two circumstances 
which greatly detract from its value. One is the in- 
creasing costliness of the work done by the University. 
The changes that have come over our conception of edu- 
cation have laid great burdens on the University as 
distinct from the Colleges. The ordinary demands of 
classical or mathematical teaching can be very well 
satisfied by the Colleges. They take the undergraduate 
in the rough and do their best to train him for the 
contests of the Tripos or the school. But what is possible 
and easy when all the apparatus that is wanted is a tutor, 
a pupil, and a few books is wholly impossible where the 
natural sciences are concerned. To teach these properly 
there must be a very costly plant. Obviously the Colleges 
have neither the space which laboratories require nor the 
means of filling that space with the appropriate buildings. 
The supply of these wants must come from the University, 
not only for the reason just given, but also because they 
are wants common to the whole University, not limited 
to particular Colleges. Consequently whenever a home 
has to be found in the University for some new science, 
or some new development of an old science, it is from the 
University chest that the money has to come. 
How is the University chest filled? From three 
ty sources, — endowments, capitation tax and 
egree fees, and contributions from the Colleges. In the 
case of Cambridge the first item may be put at something 
like £7,000 a year, the second at about £40,000, while the 
contributions from Colleges ought to amount to £30,000. 
Of these three kinds of income the second is the only 
one that has not grown less in recent years. The endow- 
ments consist of tithe or of agricultural rent, and, as we 
know, these are both falling quantities. The decline in 
the price of cereals has told upon the tithe, the depression 
in agriculture generally has told upon the rents. Moreover, 
4s regards new studies, the endowments are of little use. 
Only a seventh part of them are really at the disposal 
of the University, The remainder are appropriated to 
Fora objects fixed by the donors. The contributions from 
¢ Colleges are in the same boat with the University 
endowments. They come from the College revenues, and 
he College revenues are themselves largely derived from 
tithe and agricultural rents. In seventeen Colleges “the 
Heestte amount of corporate income divisible among the 
eads and Fellows has been reduced to the extent of 35 
Per cent.,” and out of the total number “only two Colleges 
fre in @ position to pay the maximum fellowship dividend 
red by the Statutes.” Under these circumstances the 
lations of the Commissioners of 1877 have been alto- 
rether upset. In 1896 they reckoned that the contribu- 


tions from the Colleges would attain a maximum of 
£30,000 ; as a matter of fact they only reached £22,000. 
The imposition of the maximum tax has been deferred till | 
1902, but even then the writer of the Times’ article does 
not expect it tobe much more than £24,000. Thus the: 
“ elements of the financial situation,” as he sums them up, 
are these :—“ The aggregate College revenues from endow- 
ments have diminished by one-third ; the increased revenue 
from more numerous annual entries does not nearly make: 
up for the loss; the Colleges have to contribute out of 
their dwindling incomes to the maintenance of University 
activity upon a scale formerly undreamt of ; the University 
itself has been struggling, ever since the movement of expan- 
sion began, to overtake educational demands which seemed 
to grow more rapidly than they could be satisfied ; and asa 
final result, while many of the Colleges are in financiad 
straits notwithstanding partial remission of their statutory 
University contribution, the University itself is hampered 
by insufficient equipment, by an ra Bree professorial 
staff, and by imperious demands, reasonable enough in 
themselves and enforced by the competition of other 
teaching bodies at home or abroad, for further additions 
to the list of subjects taught.” It is plain that something 
must be done; unfortunately, it is very much less plain 
what this something should be. Can the University 
revenue be increased by adding to any of its existing 
parts? The only direction in which such an augmenta- 
tion is conceivable is the capitation tax and the fees on 
degrees. But the writer in the Times says that any addi- 
tion to either of these payments is out of the question. 
To make a high charge for the B.A. degree in the case of 
men who had undergone the prescribed examinations 
would have an appearance of breach of faith, while to 
exact it for the higher degrees might only lead men to do 
without them. A’s regards the capitation tax, some 
further increase might be possible; but before resorting 
to it it would have to be remembered that the new place 
which natural science is taking in education tends to 
bring a new and poorer class of men to the Universities. 
It would be worse than useless to spend money in pro- 
viding education for this class, and then to raise this 
money by a charge which would prevent them from avail- 
ing themselves of the education provided. If this mode 
of raising the University revenue is put on one side, 
what remains? So far as we can see, only the 
alternatives suggested by the writer of the article, State- 
aid or new endowments. From one point of view, the 
argument for State-aid is overwhelming. There are two 
great and ancient Universities which for centuries have 
provided for the higher education of the nation at their 
own cost. Now they are no longer able to do this. They 
have grown poorer, so that they have not the same income 
to spend, and the character of the education demanded 
has changed, and thereby has necessitated a larger ex- 
penditure than heretofore. If the Universities were as 
rich as they used to be they would still be too poor for the 
work expected of them, and, as a matter of fact, they are 


very much less rich. No one now denies the propriety of __ 


State contributions towards the higher education, and 
how can these contributions be better placed than among 
Universities with such a past and such a present as Oxford: 
and Cambridge? Nowhere will the return be more rapid, 
because here the work has been begun long ago. The 
students are already in residence, the teachers are already 
at work, the apparatus already exists, and needs only to: 
be seualonseatal and extended. ‘The writer of the Times’ 
article objects to this obvious reasoning that State pay- 
ments must always entail State interference—which is 
true; and that State interference “is always an evil in 
itself ’—which is not to our mind quite so certain. That 
without proper precautions it may become an evil, we 
quite admit. We have no wish to see the independence 
of the Universities interfered with, or their freedom to try 
new educational experiments, and to encourage educational 
developments which promise no direct or immediate 
return in pay or position, subjected to the will of a 
Minister. But is it inevitable that State-aid should carry 
with it these objectionable consequences? All that is 
needed is so much superintendence as shall insure that 
the money given is used for the purposes for which it is 
given, that a grant towards the building of a laboratory 
shall not be spent on some other educational object, still 
less on an object which is only partially and indirectly 








educational. The present difficulty has its origin in the 
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fact that there-are certain things which the Universities 
must provide if they are to give a special kind of educa- 
tion which is now called for. It would: be easy, as it 
seems to us, so to limit the application of a State grant as 
to leave the Universities perfectly free as regards every 
other department of education, while as regards this 
particular expenditure it is so strictly defined by outside 
demands that the Universities could not use their liberty 
even if they retained it. We do not, therefore, share the 
fears of the writer of the Times’ article as regards State- 
aid, though we desire as much as he does that “‘ the more 
affluent portion of the public” may come forward and 
create new endowments in a way that shall make any 
application to Parliament superfluous. The millionaires 
have a grand opportunity but when did they ever use 
one, and Mr. Passmore Hdwards is not rich enough 
to endow a University. 





A PAUPER NATION’S WAR EXPENSES. 


T is very instructive to compare the enormous sums 
lavished every year by rich peoples on the mere 
maintenance of their armies on a so-called peace footing 
with the absurdly small cost at which a nation, however 
poor, can make war effectiyely if it has set its whole heart 
on doing so. When we see England and France spending 
close on forty millions sterling for military and naval 
purposes as a matter of course, it seems more than 
astonishing that the Greeks, with an annual revenue of 
less than four millions, should venture to consider such a 
luxury as war within their reach at all. The fact that 
Greece had hardly any income, and had exhausted her 
credit with the moneylending centres, was probably 
responsible to a great extent for the general belief, which 
has been so completely upset by the events of the last 
week, that her statesmen had no real intention of fight- 
ing, and had only massed an army on the frontier in 
order to keep up their game of bluff. Having thus 
falsified the conclusion generally drawn by out- 
siders, the Greeks must next proceed to falsify the 
premises on which it was based. It is impossible for 
them to show, unless by some miracle, a large monetary 
income, but we are much mistaken if they cannot prove 
readily enough that this is not at all essential for vigorous, 
and perhaps protracted, warlike operations. In the first 
place, the Greek leaders have at their command an asset 
so valuable that it can hardly be capitalised, in the 
enthusiasm and determination of the people, which may 
have rendered the diplomatists’ task more difficult, but 
will certainly lighten the burden of the Minister of 
Finance. The Greeks are evidently prepared to fight, and 
to fight well, for nothing, and almost on nothing, and it 
need not be doubted that the non-combatant part of the 
population will assist the Government with all alacrity 
by cheerfully providing whatever may be required in 
the way of means of transport and other subsidiary 
stores. The question of pay for the army is one 
that may be deferred until after the conclusion of 
the war; all that is now necessary is its bare sus- 
tenance and its adequate equipment with arms and 
ammunition, As for sustenance, the Greek soldiers’ 
wants are easily satisfied. Accustomed to a hard 
and frugal diet, they can fight and march and bivouac 
on mountain crags on a very moderate amount of 
bread and water. On these terms, about 10s. a week per 
head should probably suffice to keep the army fed and 
adequately equipped. The distance of the seat of war 
from the base is not considerable at present, so that the 
expenses of transport are not heavy; and if, by any 
favour of fortune, the distance should be lengthened and 
the war carried back into Macedonia by a flanking move- 
ment, the greater difficulty of forwarding supplies from 
the base would probably be more than counterbalanced 
by the eagerness with which the population of Macedonia 
would contribute to the support of the invading army. 
So that after making full allowance for the innumerable 
extras that add some 20 per cent. to the cost of most 
enterprises, both warlike and peaceful, we may safely infer 
that the Greeks could maintain an army of one hundred 
thousand men in the field at the paltry cost of some £60,000 
per week. If we take six months in the year as the period 
during which active operations are probable—and it is 
obvious that the Turks will hardly be able to conduct 
winter campaigns at so great a distance from their base, 








especially as they are helpless at sea—wo ar 
cenelibite that about a million anda halt ster 
suffice the Greeks for the immediate expen, 

, sais 0 Penses of a yyy 
fighting. Public opinion appears to have decided aln.a" 
that the war will be over.in a few weeks now an! 
Turks have, by their first rapid successes, opened Meg 
way to Larissa, but it is forgotten that the Greek fest 
has as yet hardly come into action, and that ey 
by which the Turks increase their distance from their 
makes their future success more difficult; 90 that thy 
possibilities of a long and desperate struggle are still Wort, 
considering. 

When we turn to the financial position of Greece, ; 
order to see what retrenchments are possible with the 
Budget on a war basis, we find that nearly a quarter of thy 
country’s annual expenditure isabsorbed by the public De 
which took 21,892,000 drachmai out of a total of 90,229, 009 
in the estimates for 1896. It is well known that Greece has 
already suspended the payment of 70 per cent. of the amouy, 
due as interest on her gold loans, and the establishment 
of this precedent in time of peace will make the path eas 
for the Government if it wishes, under the stress of war 
to suspend the service of the Debt altogether. Mercantil 
and investing opinion here would naturally regard such g 
policy with horror, on the principle that a nation, like ap 
individual, must pay its creditors before it has any right 
to indulge in other expenses. Greek statesmen, howoyer 
can argue with at least some show of plausibility that the 
national honour would have been far more serious) 
smirched if they had left Crete helpless under the Ottoman 
rule than by any default in the service of the Debt, This 
argument will hardly convince bondholders—who forget 
when they lend money to poor States that national 
existence is more highly prized than national credit—by 
it will be accepted readily enough by the Greek people, 
and if the war is at all protracted, it is almost certain to 
be brought forward and acted upon. The Goven. 
ment will also be able to call with the fullest cop. 
fidence for enormous sacrifices on the part of the 
non-combatant population. In the matter of a life 
and death struggle with the Ottoman Power, it will bk 
a simple matter to divide by two the pensions item, the 
Civil List, “ various” expenditure, and the cost of the 
Ministries of Justice, the Interior, and Instruction, and of 
the Chamber of Deputies. In some cases these retrench- 
ments could obviously be carried still further, and 
altogether we have no doubt that the Greeks could, 
though with a desperate strain and at the sacrifice of 
national credit, save some forty millions out of the ninety 
million drachmai allowed for expenditure under normal 
circumstances. On the other hand, however, we must 
allow for a decline of at least a third in the Government's 
ordinary revenue, so that the possible saving of forty 
million drachmai would probably be counterbalanced to 
the extent of some thirty millions by this decrease on the 
other side of the account. So that if our estimate of the 
cost of maintaining their forces in the field is near the 
mark, the Greeks would be rather more than a million 
sterling per annum to the bad. This is a large sum fora 
poor nation with no credit, but the financial advisers of 
Greece ought to succeed in providing it, though perhaps 
largely at the expense of the future. Frederick the Great 
paid his way in the Seven Years’ War, chiefly with the 
help of English subsidies, and secondly, by debasing 
his coinage. National subsidies voted by Parliament 
are of course out of the question on this occasion, but 
there can be no doubt that individual subscriptions 
pour into the Greek Treasury from all parts of the 
world where the hatred of despotism is a moving fore. 
We do not debase coinage nowadays, as issues of paper 
money are found to be cheaper, equally efficacious 4 
the present moment, and more easily remedied when the 
trouble is past; this is a device of which the wre 
have already availed themselves, and we need not doubt 
that they will continue its use as far as they cat dare 
to do so. Moreover, a State is rarely in such a Ln 
that it has absolutely nothing left to pledge + 
revenue of the Greeks from customs and excise, ~_ 
and dues and monopolies, was estimated for 1896 at sixty 
million drachmai. Even if the yield diminished by on 
half owing to the war, and a premium on gold of 100 per 
cent. were established, this asset would still be @ vin 
security for an 8 per cent. loan of five millions once 
It may be contended that the investor would not loo 
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rtainly would not unless the Greeks consented 

‘ eqre his position by making over the collection of 
neg sts to the agents of the bondholders. Such 
these ae to the national amour propre has hitherto 
8 sae stinatel refused, perhaps because Greek states- 
been ‘ished to hold it in reserve for a desperate 
eD ney. But for the purposes of furthering war 
meee the Turk it might be made without loss of 
parr d such a provision would materially assist 
asm of Greek sympathisers, pear them 
, rtunity of giving a material expression to 
pare and A aevaiie time earning a handsome 
ta on their money. And this arrangement might 
mrtimately, on the return of peace and full revenue, be 

e the basis for that settlement with her creditors 


which Greece has long been unable to conclude. 
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THE TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE. 


HERE is a note of broad educational philosophy, as 
T well as very considerable effectiveness of ex- 
ression, in the presidential address delivered by Mr. 
J.C, Addiscott at the Conference of the National Union of 
Teachers at Swansea on Monday, by which attention is 
both arrested and deserved. It is evident that Mr. 
Addiscott has thought very seriously upon the problems 
resented by our system of elementary education, and it 
is reasonable to assume that he has done so in the light 
of very extensive acquaintance with its present conditions, 
and with the views and sentiments of many of its ablest 
and most efficient exponents. The fact that he is the 
President for the year of the Teachers’ Conference is of 
itself sufficient evidence that he possesses the confidence 
of the general body of those who elected him to that 
important office, and that when he assumes to speak on 
their behalf he is making no empty claim. When there- 
fore he addresses words of earnest warning and appeal to 
the public at large, and the working classes in particular, 
with regard to the shortcomings and dangers of our 
primary school system, it is only seemly that those words 
should be seriously listened to. According as the members 
of the body to which, and for which, Mr. Addiscott spoke 
on Monday are qualified to discharge their duty well, and 
have a fair chance of doing so, or otherwise, the 
working classes of England will grow up in future years 
solidly equipped for the battle of life, and competent 
to fulfil their civic responsibilities, or will be found unin- 
telligent and unadaptable in their daily occupations, where 
intelligence and adaptability are of ever-growing industrial 
importance, superficial in their views of public affairs, and 
destitute of high aspirations. Now, have the elementary 
school teachers a fair chance of doing their duty well to the 
whole body of children for whom the elementary schools 
exist? Mr. Addiscott makes out a very strong case for a 
negative reply to that question. In the first place, the 
amount of irregularity in attendance throughout the school 
age is really appalling. While upon the rolls of elementary 
schools there are 5,326,0U0 children, the average attendance 
is only 4,346,000. In other words, about one child in five, 
a million in all, is always away from school. What 
would the head-master or a form-master of any of our 
great public schools feel if he were obliged to acquiesce in 
the absence of one in five of his boys from all classes on 
every day in the week? Would he not be disposed to 
decline all responsibility for the results of a system so 
fatal to that continuity of touch between master and pupil 
which is of the essence of real education? But the case 
of the elementary school teacher is much harder. For while, 
if a fifth of the boys at Eton, Winchester, or Rugby were 
able to absent themselves from their scholastic duties every 
day, they would merely be enjoying themselves under the 
same conditions and in the same atmosphere as those 
regularly revailing in the school, the truants from 
Primary schools are to a very large extent subjected to 
Precisely those influences, in the streets and sometimes 
mn the homes, which it is one of the chief aims of 
their teachers to neutralise. In a word, this habitual 
truancy is both a crippling reduction of educational 
orces and a powerful reinforcement of the enemy. 


But that is far from being the only disadvantage 
from which the elementary school teacher suffers in 
Tespect of the attendance of his pupils. Just when he is 

mously getting his educational foundation laid with 
some approach to solidity in the minds of his young charges, 





andcherishing the hope of building upon it something really 
serviceable, if not ornamental, for which the progression 
of standards, carried to its normal limit under the Code 
issued in pursuance of the Education Acts, affords reason- 
able scope, he finds that under the liberties conferred by 
local authorities many of his most hopeful pupils are 
about to be withdrawn from his influence in part.or 
altogether. In the Government Code there are seven 
standards, but its promulgation from year to year is 
practically only the utterance of a pious opinion. For 
Mr. Addiscott pointed out that “only 5 per cent. of the 
School Boards in the country made the qualification for 
exemption from school even so high as Standard VL; 

and more than 50 per cent. considered they had entirely 
done with the child when it reached Standard V., and 

allowed it half-time at Standard ITI.” No doubt this is 
a free country, and the virtues of liberty, local as well as 
national, are great. But it is worth knowing and ponder- 
ing over that the President of the Teachers’ Conference 
appears to be of opinion that the net result of the 
exercise of this local liberty in regard to the qualifications 
for school exemption, and of the lax administration of 
the law in regard to attendance during the undoubted 
school period, is that 66 per cent. of the children who 
ought to be in elementary schools are “cut off from even 

an elementary education.” That is a really terrible state- 
ment from a man in such a position, but it is a statement 
which, on such figures as he cites, it is not easy to refute. 

Whether it constitutes a primd facie case for legislative 
action bringing the practice of all School Boards up to 
the ideal of the Education Department, we do not say. 

But we do feel very strongly that Mr. Addiscott’s reading 
of the results of the chaotic action of local authorities im 

educational matters ought to be brought home to the 

working classes by whom those authorities are elected, 
and by whose supposed wishes they are no doubt very 

largely guided. If they are willing, for a few shillings a 

week, to wreck the prospects of their children by with- 

drawing them entirely from school at the earliest oppor- 

tunity, or by putting them on half-time, a system which | 
Mr. Addiscott passionately denounces as “an unholy and 

unclean thing,” it may or may not be the duty of the 

State to interfere. But their responsibility, when they 

themselves and the elder members of their families are in 

good employment, is grave indeed, and it ought to be 
brought 5 aa to them by every possible means. 


We had intended to dwell upon the emphasis with 
which, in connection with the question of what we have 
called a fair chance to teachers, Mr. Addiscott condemns 
the multiplicity of subjects on which they are obliged to 
dissipate their energies. The point is a very serious one 
educationally, and Mr. Addiscott illustrated it in a fashion 
well calculated to make the ordinary cultivated person 
thank his stars that he is not an elementary teacher. But 
what we are principally concerned for at the moment is to 
impress upon all whom our words may reach the import-- 
ance of a more sympathetic interest on the part of 
liberally educated persons in the work of elementary 
teachers and in the teachers themselves. It is often eom- 
plained that the Trade- Unionist spirit is rife among 
elementary teachers. But why, if the fact is so, should: 
it be a ground of complaint? Simply because the 
occupation of elementary teacher is not a handicraft, 
and does not lend itself, with advantage in regard 
to the general results, to those methods of com- 
bination and organisation which, when well managed, 
are in many respects advantageous in connection 
with handicrafts. It is essentially a liberal profession, 
and it ought to be recognised as such, and to enjoy 
corresponding social consideration. If elementary teachers 
are inclined, as is not seldom the case, to look at educa- 
tional questions more or less exclusively from the point of 
view of their class, the fact, in our opinion, is in no smal? 
measure attributable to their social isolation. They are 
conscious of being members of a calling which demands 
from them large views, high aims, and, above all, ap 
absence of the mechanical element in methods of work. 
Their difficulties and fatigues are of the mind and soub 
rather than of the body. The society with which it would 
refresh them to be in touch is that whose interests are 
intellectual and esthetic. But of such society they see, 
we believe, very little, and the deprivation cannot fail to 
be narrowing, and sometimes embittering. Such @ 
grievance, if we call it so, cannot be redressed in a hurry, 
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but much more might be done than is even attempted by 
cultivated professional and business men, and by women of 
culture, to make life easier and pleasanter for those who 
are toiling for little pay and with little prestige to 
strengthen the foundations of the State. And to any who 
want information as to the true meaning and the heavy 
burden of the responsibilities of elementary teachers, we 
would cordially commend a perusal of Mr. Addiscott’s 
speech. 








THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK IN RUSSIA. 


HE Anglican Church appears to weary of her “ splendid 
isolation.” Not content with collecting, as she will this 

year, all her sister and daughter Churches at Lambeth, 
in a gathering which will include representatives from every 
continent, and at least prove to the world that she is as little 
insular in influence as in aims, she is making overtures of 
friendship to other Churches which she once regarded only as 
kostile rivals. It is but a few months since some of her 
leading spirits asked Rome once more to acknowledge her 
rank in the Christian Hierarchy by admitting the validity of 
her Orders, and now she is making overtures, or at least 
offering courtesies, to the Holy Orthodox Church, a corpora- 
tion as ancient as that of Rome, almost as proud and self- 
dependent, and destined, perhaps in the near future, to as 
large an area of sway or influence. The Archbishop of York 
is hardly visiting the great ecclesiastics of Russia out of 
mere curiosity, or with a desire to reveal to them that there 
are Protestant prelates as dignified and as secure in their 
dignity as themselves. He undoubtedly wishes to draw 
the Churches closer, if only in the bonds of friendship 
and mutual comprehension, and we do not know that 
the attempt deserves either ridicule or condemnation. Of 
anything like union in the technical sense there is of course 
no prospect, at least in the present state of opinion, the fissures 
which divide the Churches being too many and too grave. 
Even admitting that the ancient quarrel about the nature of 
the Godhead rests, as many learned theologians believe, upon 
a misunderstanding, the Greek acceptance of seven sacra- 
ments, the cultus of the Virgin Mary, the sacredness of 
sacerdotalism, and some of the practices as distinguished from 
the dogmas of the Greek rite, raise up barriers which, to the 
Anglican laity at all events, will seem insuperable, and which, 
in our generation at least, will scarcely be overleaped. Bat 
the relation of the two Churches differs from the relation 
existing between Rome and Canterbury, in an absence of 
inherited prejudice which is very remarkable. The 
traditional dislike of Rome which exists in all Protestant 
communities, and which, though now locally decaying, 
still remains in this country above or below any influence 
from argament, scarcely extends at all to the Greek 
Church. The want in that Church of a monarchical con- 
stitution, and consequently of much pretension to an invidious 
form of authority, the absence of any claim to infallibility as 
lodged anywhere except in the entire Church, the abolition of 
image-worship in the English sense of that phrase, the 
admission of the right of priests—though not of Bishops—to 
marry like other men, and the much less developed jealousy 
of Scripture as the final and authoritative depositary of 
essential truth, all help to make the Greek Church seem 
much nearer to our own than perhaps it really is. There is, 
moreover, no record or tradition of conflict, no remembrance 
of martyrdoms inflicted on Englishmen by Greek persecutors, 
no suspicion of an intense wish to proselytise, none, in 
short, of those historic circumstances which, though many of 
them accidents, have created so firm and lofty a barrier in 
the popular mind between Protestantism and the Roman 
Catholic Church. No one in England is indignant if an 
English Prince marries a Greek Princess, and no one will 
accuse Dr. Maclagan of treachery to his Church because he 
receives with pleasure a kindly welcome from Russian Bishops 
or Archimandrites. On the other hand, there can be no 
doubt of the kindliness of that welcome or its honorific 
character. The Greek Charch has never acknowledged as a 
Church the validity of Anglican Orders, the most lenient 
opinion in Russia being that their validity is a matter for 
each Bishop to decide in his own diocese; but nevertheless 
the Archbishop of York has been pointedly received not as an 
erring though honoured inquirer into the faith, but as a great 


———$__! 
reserved only for those of acknowledged E iscopal 

is a lofty act of politeness if it is nothing more, aaa 
create, as it was intended to create, among English dein 
all events, a feeling that the Greek Church tw 
with no sentiment of hostility, and with something 

than that brotherhood which, as Douglas Jerrold wid, bow 
together Cain and Abel. The Greek Church ig friend} 
least to our own. Tt 


We think that friendliness may be productive of 
The Greek Church, it must be remembered, beg Brod 
immense present influence in Eastern Europe, has betore jin 
future of which it would be difficult to assign the limit, 4 
is already predominant in Russia and the ' 
numbering in its three divisions a hundred millions 
votaries, or probably four times the number of Ang}: 
Episcopalians; it may become predominant within g 
few years in the old Eastern Empire of Rome; and jt vil 
certainly reign in some form over the great population Which 
Russia is already beginning to distribute and sett, ia 
Northern Asia. It is the form of Christianity which wil 
have most attraction for China and Japan, and we feal ») 
security that its influence will not be felt even in 
where Christian converts still hesitate as to the kind of 
Church which they will develop out of their, inevitably 
Oriental, view of Christianity. Though the Church is » 
unprogressive as to be often denounced by Western observers 
as dead, there can be no doubt that it has a strong grip upon 
its votaries, and although it has bred dissenters, and treat, 
some of them with a harshness unseen in this country for 
nearly two centuries, there are no signs visible of anything 
like general revolt. Influence over such a Church must be 
worth having, and to any active-minded Church agains 
which there is no antecedent prejudice, contact, intercourse, 
discussion, must bring influence. The Russian and th 
English Churches have, too, one most effective point of 
contact, the humanitarian feeling, the tendency to an eng. 
geration of pity for classes which at present underlies then 
both. What we might briefly, and rather overbroadly, 
describe as the Tolstoi tone, is just now perceptible in 
both—in the Slav tending to unreasonableness, in the 
Englishman to fierce social dislikes—about which and 
its results each may from the other learn some 
thing, if not much. What the English Church ha 
to learn, is that respectability is mot everything, and 
that there are Christian Churches not Romanist, but never. 
theless with strong Episcopal organisation, which can get 
closer to the masses of the people, and at least produce in 
them that desire for the success of the Church as a whole 
which is in Russia so marked and in England frequently » 
feeble. Indeed our people hardly know how their Church 
spreads, and will witness the gathering at Lambeth Palacein 
July with the disposition to run for maps and see where these 
unknown dioceses are, which is the first effect of any declar 
tion of war. In truth, a friendship between the two Churches, 
though its results may be slow to declare themselves, must be 
beneficial, if only because it diminishes the tendency of 
Christians who are ecclesiastically divided to be acrimonious 
in their view of each other, and because it will modify that 
disposition, always reappearing here at intervals, to regard 
the Church of the Latins as the only alternative to the 
Anglican rite. A century hence the world may be divided 
between those who speak English and those who speak 
Slavic tongues, and it is something to think or even fancy 
that should they at last come into collision, the possibility of 
agreement will not be lessened by the existence of any 
unreasonable but irremovable hatred or suspicion between 
the Churches. 





THE MARRIAGE MARKET. 
W* once ventured to assert in these pages that the day 
before the end of the world two subjects would be 
sure to be under universal discussion,—one was “the de- 
generacy of manners during the last thirty years,” and the 
other “the badness of modern servants.” We depicted, that 
is, man’s last word on mankind as “The younger gene 
don’t know how to behave” and “ Where will you find aly 
servants like the old ones?” We ought to have added a third, 
—the complaint that the fashionable world is nothing but 
a marriage market in which unfortunate girls are exp 





prelate, the choirs in the churches singing in his honour chants 





for sale to the highest bidder by their cruel, heartless, and 
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+s. mothers. It was @ grave oversight to have 
oO a that extremely hardy perennial among complaints, 
ancient and modern. There never was an age in which 
marrisge market accusation was not made again 

* again, und there probably never will be one. It 
vad be preposterous to expect otherwise. As long as 

‘199 remains one of the most important, if not the 

nost important, event in life, and so long as men and 
women prefer being rich to being poor, so long parents 
will be accused of selling their daughters and of opening 
, marriage exchange 12 their drawing-rooms, It is easy 
enough to see how the accusation arises. A female 
Soorates would not have the slightest difficulty in proving, out 
of her own mouth, to the mother of a marriageable girl that 
she was anxious that her daughter should marry a rich man, 
and that she took her daughter out to balls and parties, &c. 
—put her in the shop-window, in fact—in order to get her 
s husband. ‘Do you wish your daughter to marry?’ would 
he the first question of the Socratic spinster.—‘ Yes, I do,’ 
would be the reply. ‘Tom and I have, on the whole, been 
very happy, and I don’t think old maids are ever——’—‘ That 
is enough, thank you; please answer my questions plainly and 
don’t give any reasons, they are quite superfluous for our 
present purpose. Now tell me—considering that you want 
your daughter to marry—would you like her to marry a rich 
pan or @ poor one ?—a plain answer, please.’—‘ Oh, well, if I 
knew neither of the men, I suppose I should say a rich one. 
J’ve seen 80 much unhappiness come from poverty, and Agnes, 
though you wouldn’t think it to look at her, is so very careless 
about money,—she has twelve pairs of shoes, all quite smart, 
and bought two more pairs last week; and what she would 
do as a poor man’s wife I can’t conceive. Oh,I beg your 
pardon. Yes, certainly I should feel more happy if she married 
arich man.’—‘ Very well,’ our female Socrates would continue, 
‘we have arrived so far. You want your daughter to marry 
arich man. Exactly. Now, I suppose you will admit that 
when people desire a certain thing, and are anxious it should 
happen, they take certain steps to carry out their object,—do, 
in fact, what they can to bring about the fulfilment of their 
desire, Even wild animals do so, do they not? How much 
more a reasoning being like you, Mrs. Bowling? We may 
assume, then, that you take steps to bring about the marrying 
of your daughter, which you desire, and also of her marriage 
to arich man. Now, as to these steps. I should like to ask 
you whether you did not persuade Mr. Bowling to leave 
Bowling Hall last winter and take a large house in Eaton 
Place, and give three dances, because you said there were no 
young men in Fallowshire, and that it was not fair on Agnes, 
and that the poor child would never make a nice marriage 
unless you did, since, in spite of her good looks and your 
position, nobody married really well except they made friends 
in London; and did you not add that the idea of a girl with her 
looks and birth marrying a country solicitor like Mr. Tebbs 
ora doctor like young Brown was utterly preposterous ? ’"— 
‘Well, suppose I did, it was no more——’—*‘ Please, please, I 
did not want you to explain, only to admit the fact that you 
did give parties in order that Agnes might have the 
chance of meeting eligible young men, and that you took 
her out with the same object.’-—‘Well, yes; and I see 
no harm in it.’—‘Qf course not. Bat please notice, 
then, that we have come to this, You want Agnes to 
marry a rich man, and you take her out and give parties in 
order that a rich man may meet her and marry her. Now, 
admitting this, and knowing that a@ you hint every one else 
does the same, I want to know, Mrs. Bowling, whether you can 
deny that there is such a thing as the Belgravian marriage 
market, and that you keep a stall in it with your daughter 
Agnes on saleP I have, as you will I am sure acknowledge, 
asserted nothing myself but merely arranged more clearly the 
facts admitted by you.’ Poor Mrs. Bowling’s reply to the 
final question of the female Socrates may, we think, be more 
easily imagined than set forth. Probably it would be firm 
and incoherent, and something on this model :—‘ I’m sure I 
never said anything of the kind, and I don’t know what you 
mean except that I know all this talk about a marriage market 
1s all nonsense and very vulgar too, and not the sort of thing 
that nice people ever have anything to do with, and what puts 
Such things into your head, Miss Porchester, I really can’t 
» How can you know? You’ve never been married 
yourself and had children. If you had, you’d think very 
differently, Don’t, please, tell me it was I who said there was 





@ marriage market. I never did. You evidently did not 
understand me; its like the second-class society papers 
that Agnes says her maid tells her things out of. No; 
I won’t argue it out again, it makes one so hot, and 
really, indeed, you can’t understand anything about it, even 
if you are older and have read a great deal more than many 
married women. It’s like servants. As cook says about 
Agnes when she’s doing the housekeeping, “ Young ladies 
never exactly understand.” Well, I really feel quite confused 
with all the questions you’ve asked me, and I’m sare you ought 
to have been a great lawyer. You would have done splendidly 
when it was necessary to make witnesses say something 
they didn’t mean to. At any rate, you may be quite 
sure I’d much rather Agnes married a poor man who 
would be really nice to her than a rich one who wouldn’t. 
That goes without saying. Only, unfortunately, all the 
poor men aren’t good, as the people who write to the 
magazines seem to think. Of course, the rich men aren’t 
always good either. I’m afraid, indeed, that its pure chance 
with both.’ 


A Socratic dialogue such as we have just given would very 
aptly sum up the general result of the modern aspects of the 
eternal marriage market controversy. It can apparently be 
shown that something like a marriage market exists, in which 
the mothers try to sell their daughters to the best advantage; 
and yet all the time it is quite obvious that the mothers are 
doing nothing of the kind, bat are only trying to get their 
daughters “comfortably settled,’—a very natural and very 
sensible action. In truth there is more foolish nonsense 
written about the marriage market than on any other subject 
under heaven. In the first place, the analogy is altogether a 
false one. How can a person be said to sell when she gets 
nothing by the sale, for except in very rare cases the mother 
gets nothing tangible by her danghter’s marriage? Of 
course occasionally a mother does force her daughter to 
marry a rich man against her will, or insists upom her 
abandoning a poor one. As a rule, however, it is the 
want of money sufficient to keep a wife, not the machinations 
of the mother, which defeats the poor man. If, though poor, 
he is in a position to marry, and the young lady is really 
anxious to become his wife, the mother may tell her daughter 
she is an idiot, but she can do little else. Very often we may 
suspect that the tales of the mothers selling their unhappy 
daughters to wealthy men, and so robbing the poor of their 
natural prizes, are invented by poor men as salves to their 
wounded feelings. It is pleasanter to think that the girl 
was sold by her mother than to admit that, when she had to face 
the question of living with Mr. Brown in a hut on water and 
a crust, she concluded that it was not worth while. A good 
deal of very sensible talk about the whole subject of the 
alleged marriage market is to be found in Lady Jeune’s 
article in the Lady’s Realm for April entitled “The Modern 
Marriage Market: a Reply to Marie Corelli.” Lady Jeune 
shows how absurd the whole accusation is, and traverses 
with special success the ridiculous suggestion that girls 
are as much brought in the season to be sold “as 
any unhappy Armenian girl.” No doubt a _ certain 
amount of the London festivities are primarily arranged 
to give young people the chance of seeing each other, 
but to call this a female slave market is mere mid- 
summer madness. The truth about the whole question is, we 
believe, something of this kind. A certain number of women 
marry solely for love. A certain, and perhaps larger, number 
marry for reasons in which love and the desire to have a 
home of their own and money of their own are mixed up. 
Another small section marry purely from reasons of ambition, 
usually of a pecuniary kind,—i.e., with the idea of becoming 
great personages through marriage. As a rule, however, these 
mercenary marriages are made not by a designing mother 
who wishes to sell her daughter, but by a designing, or rather 
ambitious, girl who deliberately wishes to climb the world’s 
ladder by marriage. The girls who deliberately try to better 
their position by marriage are, however, by no means 
necessarily despicable people. A few are. Those, for 
example, who deliberately marry rich men of known bad 
character, very old men, or men of feeble intellect, or 
men they dislike. The majority, however, are very like 
the ambitious men who deliberately prefer getting on by 
marriage to marrying for other considerations, and 80 
choose a rich wife. Theoretically, these must be rather 
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unpleasant and repulsive people. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, they are often nothing of the kind, and end by making 
very good husbands. So is it with thousands of the girls who 
‘are said to sell themselves for money. We do not, of course, 
want to defend mercenary marriages, and we detest the notion 
of girls being brought up to think that money is the only 
object in life. It is, however, absolutely necessary to speak 
out about the current cant concerning the marriage market. 
That, as a rule, is mere rhetoric, and when it means anything, 
means that most naturally mothers, other things being equal, 
prefer that their daughters should be without pecuniary cares. 
Oar Mrs. Bowling puts the feeling quite correctly when she 
says that if she does not know either of the men, she prefers 
the rich one. Depend upon it, indigence and virtue are no 
more convertible terms than riches and vice. 





A BEAVER LAKE IN SUSSEX. 


N an article in the Cornhill Magazine of January, sug- 
gesting means by which some of the Crown forests 
might be retained as sanctuaries for wild animals, both 
native and foreign, a short reference was made to the 
success of Sir Edmund Loder in acclimatising foreign 
species at Leonardslee in Sussex. This park is one of the 
most beautifal in the South of England, situated on high 
ground on the margin of the Weald of Sussex, near to St. 
Leonards Forest, with a view over great stretches of broken 
country bounded by the flats of the Rother and Arun and the 
distant range of the South Downs. The park itself is divided 
by a deep, wooded valley, in which a stream forms a series of 
pools, increasing in size to small lakes, and in one of 
the connecting lengths of the brook is a beaver colony, in which 
the method and practice of beaver engineering are shown in as 
high perfection as in any North American stream. Though 
they have only been established there for some seven years, 
they have entirely changed the character and appearance 
of the ground which they occupy, in accordance with the 
established order of beaver life. All their work has been open 
to observation, and, in the process by which the Leonardslee 
beavers have created the conditions necessary to their 
existence, the gradual evolution of those perfect beaver 
villages which struck the first settlers in North America with 
such natural astonishment has been traced step by step. 


Their first object was to form in the running stream a 
pool, with water maintained at a constant height, sufficiently 
deep to keep the entrance to their burrow in the bank 
submerged during the droughts of summer, and to obviate 
any danger of a thickness of ice so great as to prevent their 
swimming freely beneath it in winter. To this end the 
beavers built a dam, which those who have visited their 
surviving homes in Canada pronounce to be as good a 
specimen of their work as can be seen even there. Its 
situation was carefully chosen. A small oak, growing on what 
appears to have been a projection of the bank or an island in 
the brook, gives indirect support to the centre of the work. It 
may be concluded that this was part of their intention; for 
though they have cut down every other tree in their inclosure 
to which they had access, except two or three very large ones, 
they have left this small tree untouched. Above this 
stretches the dam, now some twelve yards wide, and rising 
about 53 ft. from the base to the crest. It is solidly built 
of battens of alder, willow, larch, and other straight-limbed 
trees, cut into lengths of from 2 ft. to 4ft. The bark of each 
was carefully gnawed off for food, and the whole work, con- 
structed of these cut and peeled logs, has a very regular and 
“artificial” appearance. Smaller twigs and sticks are 
jammed in between the battens, and the interstices are 
stuffed and plastered with mud, which the beavers bring 
up from the bottom of the pool in their mouths, and 
push in with feet and noses, making the whole structure 
as watertight as a wall. The dam has converted the 
stream above into a long pool, overflowing the original banks, 
and 5 ft. deep at the lower end. Here, then, was the beaver- 
Jake, the vestibule to the beaver home. The early settlers 
and trappers, and the writers who copied and illustrated their 
accounts, wrongly credited the beavers with as much art in 
the building of their “lodges” as they justly attributed to 
them for the construction of their dams. They were usually 
represented as domed houses surrounded by water, and one 


windows. Later naturalists declared that the begy 
burrows in the bank like a water-rat, and makes a * Only 
at the end. But there was evidence to show that red 
could scarcely be a myth, and the common consent by wh 
they were described as surrounded by water was Ay hich 
cult to explain away. It was surmised that the beavers 

by making a burrow, and in time converted this into 
lodge. The annals of Sir Edmund Loder’s colony afr 
the first reliable evidence that this surmise is correot, and will 
in all probability show how the riparian residenge jp time 
becomes lacustrine. The beavers dug a burrow, into which 
they constantly carry fresh dry chips to make a bed, Unliks 
the prairie-dogs, they do not throw their old bed away, bat 
simply cover it with fresh chips. As the chamber floor rag 
they scratch away the ceiling to gain more room until they make 
a hole in the roof. Over this they lay sticks and cover then 
with mud. At first only a few sticks showed the top of the 
lodge. But to make head room they have 
enlarged the roof till it has risen into a distinct dome som 
2 ft. high, and the process must continue so long as the layer 
of chips rises below. 


The surrounding of this lodge with water may take Place 
in the following manner. Every year the beavers add to the 
height of their dam. This is not, or is only in part, the result of 
beaver conscience, which keeps them uneasy unless they 
have some work todo, The stream in winter brings down g 
quantity of mud into the pool, which tends to grow shallower, 
Therefore to keep up the depth of water the dam must hy 
raised in the spring. This again raises the height of the 
water-line, and floods the banks laterally. Already the fence 
round their lake has had to be moved back and enlarged on 
this account. Consequently in time the ground in which the 
burrow and lodge are made may be flooded, and the lodge wil] 
again be raised, and be completely surrounded by water. The 
growth and expansion of such engineering works as thes 
dams, made necessary by silting, and the inevitable annual 
raising and widening of the dam, is naturally provided for by 
the increase of the beaver colony. The young beavers are 
early set to work at “light jobs.” When wild, beavers also 
work up stream, and make other subsidiary dams to lessep 
the rush of floods. At Leonardslee the beavers have young 
ones, though the whole number at present in the colony is 
only five, but they are prevented from wandering up the 
valley by a low corrugated-iron fence round the inclosure, 
with gratings across the stream. The fence, though not 
beautiful, serves a useful purpose. It is a complete screen to 
the beavers when at work, and to any one observing them from 
without. Occasionally one burrows underneath it, and travels 
up the stream, moving on from one pool to another. On the 
banks are still visible the amusing records of a beaver’s “night 
out.” It had hardly travelled fifty yards before its conscience 
suggested that it ought to get to work. It selected a very 
big tree, a Scotch fir about 18 in. through, cut a broad belt of 
bark off half-way round, and then gave up. It then went up 
the valley until it found a nice young birch-tree, 6in. thick. 
This suited very well. It cut it down, and next morning it 
was found lying across the path. ‘The stump and chips 
still remain. Every one who has kept wild animals, even 
without establishing them in natural conditions, knows how 
much attention to detail is needed for success. Asa minor 
instance of the cleverness which presides over the doings of 
the Leonardslee animals, we may cite the means by which 
wandering beavers are caught. A box trap, open but not 
set, is kept in their inclosure. In it a piece of dog-biscuit 
is put daily, which the beavers scramble for. When one geté 
out, the trap is set by the stream, and the beaver, who misses 
his morning biscuit, soon smells it, walks into the trap, and is 
caught. 


In conclusion, we may point to evidence on the spot of the 
engineering skill of the beavers, and their grasp of “pril- 
ciples.” Higher up their owner has formed many small 
pools, stocked with trout and separated by short lengths of 
running water, cascades, and rushy ground. Some of these 
pools are no larger than that made by the beavers, yet the 
dams were constantly broken by floods, The stone ou 

were carried away, the heavy blocks carried into the next pool, 
and the earthen dams cut by the water. This is now prevented 
by ingenious wooden ontfalls, with parallel cuts for flood over- 
flow. The beaver dam, made of “ wattle and dab,” and care 





illustrator depicted the lodges as pierced with a neat row of 


fully kept level along the top, allows the floods to run over it 
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The whole scene and its setting is a complete 
object-lesson in one of the most attractive pages 
sad taral history. Yet it is only one among many of the 
af re and successful instances of acclimatisation to be 


ion at Leonardalee. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SQUIRRELS. 
[To tHE EpiToR OF THE “ Srxcrator.”’] 

gin,—-The public: park-squares of Philadelphia, U.S., were 

at one time enlivened by the presence of considerable 

aumbers of the large grey squirrel (S. migratorius), the 
pandsomest of our genera ; and when I first made their 
naintance, most, if not all, of them had been born and bred 
in their city home, were on familiar terms with mankind, and 
had become the pets of all, particularly the children, who 
frequented the squares. They were not so tame that one 
night handle them, but it was good fun to tempt them to 
take a nut from the hand or provoke the bolder ones to climb, 
even to one’s shoulder, to get it. Alas! to-day, and for many 
years past, not a squirrel is to be found in any of the squares. 
‘A soourge of the ‘‘ measuring worm” (annually reappearing, 
eating the leaves, and dropping on pedestrians) became in- 
tolerable, and so the English sparrow was imported to rid us 
of the nuisance. They did their good work effectually, but 
our civic authorities, being of the opinion that squirrels and 
sparrows could not live together, and that if we were to be rid 
of the worms it was necessary first to get rid of the squirrels, 
decided to evict our old friends to make room for the new. 
We know better now, but the order went forth that every 
equare-keeper should get to work with a gun, and in a few 
days the massacre which exterminated the pets of thousands 
of people, old and young, was accomplished. But the purpose 
of this note is to give some account of a scene in squirrel life 
which I witnessed with much interest when the good fellows 
were with us, showing the intelligence of the little creatures 
in an affair of attack and defence. 

Some one had placed a white squirrel in Franklin Square, 
expecting, no doubt, that the rare stranger would be received 
with distinguished consideration, but the grey community 
took an immediate dislike to him, and decreed that he should 
be expelled or killed. I arrived on the ground at the time 
when a posse comitatus was engaged in trying to execute the 
general verdict, all the combatants being then gathered in 
one large oak. The party could have made short work of 
their business if the condemned stranger had been entirely 
unfriended, but he had been fortunate enough to make a 
friend of one of the greys, who proved as devoted as he was 
brave. As animals never, I believe, attack females of their 
own kind, I concluded the white was a male; a fact which 
made the alliance the more remarkable. The conflict must 
have been in progress for quite a while, as the white was 
showing much distress, though its companion was in good 
shape. The reason for the better condition of the latter, as I 
afterwards found out, was because the attacks upon him were 
only efforts to pass him, while the white when attacked had to 
fight with might and main for his life. After observing the 
course of the battle for some time, it seemed to appear that 
it was not a rough and tumble affair; that the parties were 
not acting at haphazard, but with definite strategic plans. 
Nor would the pursued try to escape from the tree, but sought 
to gain positions there which they could defend with advan- 
tage. After several encounters, in which the white was 
severely handled, he and the grey succeeded in gaining a 
strong position. It was on a limb that was free of the 
enemy and free of near limbs, and there they skilfully 
arranged themselves, the grey taking his post near the 
trunk, guarding the only path of approach, while the white 
went further out where he could be reached only by dislodging 
the grey. They seemed to be securely fixed and the white 
safe, provided only that the guard could hold his own. The 
grey company when they took in the situation were puzzled 
at first, but soon showed that they could be equally bright at 
devising a manceuvre. They sent one fellow to force his way 
by the guard, if he could do it, while at the same time 
another was employed to seek a roundabout path and yet 
behind him. The former was easily kept back, but the latter, 

deftly creeping under the limb by the aid of its twigs and 








branches, sneaked unnoticed beyond the grey’s position, until, 
he could pull himself up and on to the limb, where he; 
surprised the white in his entrenchment with a furious| 
assault. The guard held the entrance so successfally against 
those of the crowd who now sought to run in and takea hand| 
in the finish, that the white had to deal only with his single, 
adversary, and to that extent the plan of their arrangement ; 
succeeded; but the previous tussles of the white unfitted him | 
to meet a fresh opponent on equal terms, so that the best he 
might hope to do would be to effect an escape before being; 
completely used up. By hard fighting he was able to compel | 
his adversary to stand off for a moment’s breath, and so 
getting the chance, skipped forthwith. He jumped toa lower : 
bough, eluded the others before they could gather their wits,, | 
cut around the tree, and finding a promising limb ran out on} 
it as far as he could go. Of course the enemy should have; 
followed him up at once, and before his companion could 
come to the rescue, but it was a curious fact in every) 
encounter, and a weak point in the tactics of the grey party,, 
that they never promptly followed up an advantage gained. 
The grey champion, on his part, was always quick to rejoin 
forces with the white when they were compelled to change 
ground. Indeed, his quickness of wit and his unflagging 
devotion were the most interesting features in the whole 
performance. He now lost no time in bouncing through the 
ranks of the enemy to the new position, where he took his 
stand like a veteran soldier, exactly as he had placed himself 
before, to bar the way to the white, who, much blown, lay 
stretched out on his stomach panting painfully. The present 
vantage ground was much better than the last, being well out 
of reach, with no such opportunities for flanking as had 
betrayed its defenders before. The grey company appeared ~ 
to accept the escape with cool unconcern, playing about the 
tree with such an air of indifference that after waiting for 
some action on their part I thought they admitted themselves 
outwitted. But just as I concluded the chase was abandoned 
they resumed proceedings. The playful interval in which 
they had appeared so indifferent to their business had really 
been employed, I suppose, in a council of war. Two squirrels 
advanced and began to bother the guard with determined 
persistence, giving him all he could do to manage them. Yet 
they avoided coming into actual fight with him, for it seemed 
that the greys had no serious quarrel with their fellow grey 
who was baulking them, although he had taken sides against 
his own people, and himself used tooth and claw in dead 
earnest when pushed to close quarters. It was plain to see 
that he could frustrate this open and direct attack on the 
position as he had done before, but, as before, the real attack 
was to be from an unexpected direction while he was busy in 
front. Nowa noise in the upper branches gave warning of 
the direction from which it was to come, and I perceived that 
on the bough next above, but very high overhead, a fellow was 
moving about in ominous fashion. He seemed quite excited, 
making short jerky runs, and would then strike an attitude, 
standing stock still with his nervous tail straight out. He 
was swelling with the purpose of some mischievous per- 
formance. But what could he do up there? There could be 
but one purpose, and that, of course, was to venture the long 
leap upon the heads of the couple below. I doubted his pluck 
to do it, but it was the business he had undertaken, and he did 
it. After concluding the preliminary antics, which, I suppose, 
were intended to attract the admiring attention of the grey 
company, he gathered himself together and took a flying 
header, which landed him squarely within the lines of the 
besieged betwixt the two. There he stopped but a moment 
to steady himself, and forthwith pounced viciously upon the 
poor white. This exploit was received by the greys with a 
grand commotion all through the tree, with a lively running 
to and fro, a scratching of bark, and shaking of tails. They 
thought, no doubt, that the white was now done for, and I 
feared the same. His companion, fully occupied in holding 
back the enemy at his end of the limb, could render no 
assistance. But a moment or two made it plain that the 
spirited little creature had no thought of yielding and still 
had lots of fight. He bit and clawed, giving back as good as 
he got, until a chance to get away was won, and then he 
jumped, leaving the hero of the long leap behind looking very 
foolish as he hesitated to follow. This time the white was 
forced to abandon the tree and landed on the ground. He 
took a minute for reflection, considering the situation and 
looking for a likely place of refuge. Then he decided thata 
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tree-box near by was the best strategic point in sight, ran for 
it, unpursued, and climbed to the top. The box, which 
enclosed a sapling, was about six feet high, built of broad 
slats and topped with a rail, When perched there he seemed 
to have an excellent place of defence, but the cunning fellow 
concluded he could better matters, and slipped down inside 
ail the way to the bottom. Bravo, I said to myself. It is a 
fine retreat, and if the ruse has not been observed there is safe 
concealment until nightfall. Unfortunately, however, it had 
been seen and duly noted by the keen eyes which had so 
readily spied out the weak points of each of the former places 
of defence. But as the greys considered it the proper thing to 
pause awhile after every set-to, they did nothing but come 
leisurely down from the branches, until some half-dozen were 
playing, or pretending to play, under the tree. As I looked 
anxiously to find what the white’s ally was doing the 
admirable fellow had already reached his post, and was 
climbing to the rail on top of the box. Then the enemy 
suddenly resumed business by sending a squirrel to attack the 
stockade. He was too clever to run straight up to the box in 
the face of the sentry, but scaled it by swift zigzag lines, and 
so easily reached the top. When there he tried his best to run 
down inside and so get at the white, but that move the guard 
would not permit, heading him off at every turn. Seeing that 
one man could not accomplish the object the enemy then 
made their next regular move by sending a second squirrel 
to try it by stratagem, and the fray on the narrow rail then 
became very lively. The brave grey strove vigorously to keep 
both of his assailants engaged, while they tried on either side 
to elude him and slip down. Easy enough for them, one 
would think, but neither fancied to expose himself head 
downwards to a fierce assault in the rear; yet it was, of 
course, only a question of time. To hold the two smart 
fellows was more than mortal squirrel could do. One got 
beyond reach, and to my dismay disappeared below. I 
thought now that the last moment of the harassed white had 
truly come, and fearful was the sound of the tumbling, 
spluttering fight that arose from the close space at the bottom 
of the box; and painful was the concern of the unhappy grey 
above, who seemed undecided whether to go down or remain. 
He stayed above, however, probably to cover a retreat, 
trusting that the skill of his friend would fetch him out of 
this scrape as it had out of former predicaments. The 
struggle at the bottom was shortly followed by a complete 
silence, showing that one or other of the parties was disposed 
of. Which had won? Watching to see which of them 
should come out, I was quite as excited as the good grey. A 
moment later one scrambled up and appeared on the rail, and 
it proved to be the redoubtable white himself. He made no 
stop in the presence of the enemy to exchange congratula- 
tions with his ally, but at once cut for the open. The two 
cantered through the square to some distant point with their 
bushy banners triumphantly aloft, and that was the last I 
saw of them. Whether the white eventually won his right to 
citizenship in the grey community I do not know. I hope so, 
but can only say that in subsequent visits to the square I did 
not see him.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Philadelphia, March 29th. W. M. Lanspae. 





SOCIAL PROGRESS IN THE QUEEN'S REIGN. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “ Spectator.”] 
Sr1zr,—I am induced by reading your interesting article in the 
Spectator of April 10th to look back on life in my native 
village at the commencement of our beloved Queen’s reign, 
particularly in reference to the three points you specify. 

(1) Whether men are better than they were P—At thirteen 
years of age my first sleep was not infrequently disturbed by 
the sounds of a brawl in the street which arose from some 
topers having been ejected from the ‘ King’s Head,’ and 
A and B were fighting. As they were men well known to me 
it was a pity to think of the “black eyes” they would have to 
exhibit. The boy who was “apprenticed” to us for working 
in the garden and being general factotum I gleefully under- 
took to instruct in the three “R’s” with my mother’s 
sanction, but we were neither of us sufficiently heroic to 
endure his terrible coarseness of speech. At that time there 
was only in the village of nearly five hundred inhabitants the 
dame’s school for the poor. The flickering lights of tallow 
candles in the two general-shops and uncertain lamps at the 


darkness of the moonless winter night, tho 
cottage chimneys smoked, and there would — ha, Of the 
light from partially opened doors, The earthen a 


uneven, and damp barley-meal was much used for bread, 
though dear, was frequently “milsed.” The dress iw, 
women was too frequently untidy, and children yed the 
loitered about the ashes and refuse heap, which apperea ut 
and there conveniently near the house door, here 
(2) Are men more competent ?—Certainly thei 
clearer ; they are more reasonable, and have ‘alana = 
selves on social and political subjects ; they have their rea: 
room, with a good supply of daily newspapers, Punch, j 
other illustrated weeklies, and their village band. Men 
women can enjoy a lecture on books or on foreign travel, fe 
The lads, well taught at the parish school, often obtain sia, 
tions of trust in their village or further afield; but it ig right 
to say farmers complain of the difficulty in Betting poo 
agricultural labourers; tan-yards give employment to man 
of the people. ’ 
(3) Whether men are happier ?—Distinctly happier where 
we are. Ona fine summer morning it is good to see then 
starting on a picnic for the seaside in a large charabano hire 
by themselves. The return home in the twilight is happy too, 
though the children may be sleepy and the mothers tired, byt 
the men are sober, and all are kindly to each other, 4} 
their money is not spent in frolic either, but they avail them. 
selves of the Post Office Savings Bank very satisfactorily, and 
of “the blanket society,” &c. There are, of course, numerons 
tea-drinkings and treats connected with church and chapels, 
On Sunday the working man is not relegated to the narrow 
bench in the cold corner of the old picturesque parish church, 
smock-frocks and cold feet being no longer considered 
necessary adjuncts of divine service. Alas! the dress of the 
girls on Sunday has become terribly fine, and new fashions 
are eagerly seized even in remote Cornwall. The cricket club 
for the lads brings them in contact with gentlemen, and 
produces good all round, creating a bond of union, mutusl 
interest, and good feeling. Now, my village has only two 
inns, very quiet ones. The inhabitants are sober, well fed, 
well clothed, well conducted, well housed, value their allo}. 
ments and the recent good supply of drinking-water, and they 
are good neighbours to each other. In the old time we were 
more selfish, and did not realise so much, either religiously or 
socially, our neighbourly duties; but whilst writing thus, fine, 
sweet old faces and strong picturesque characters shine ont of 
the past. Still, they were the rare jewels. The people are 
wiser, better, and happier, in this sixtieth year of her 
Majesty’s reign than in 1837.—I am, Sir, &c., EL 


[To THe Epitor or THE “ SPxctTaz0R.”}. 

S1r,—In taking stock of social changes, it seems to me very 
difficult to make due allowance for the change wrought by 
time in the seeing eye and the hearing ear; but there is one 
alteration which appears to me very striking, and I am 
curious to know whether others agree with me. I am between 
fifty and sixty, so that my impressions do not go back to the 
Queen’s accession, but range over about thirty-five years. 
When I was young pity was reckoned a virtue, now it is 
reckoned the virtue; then it was directed to the victims of 
crime, now it flows much more freely towards the criminal, 
who is considered the victim of society. Victor Hugo was 
one of the first writers to give eloquent expression to this 
doctrine, which has since become a commonplace. “ Justice 
is blind: punishment is cruel and generally mistaken: for 
pity’s sake open the prison doors before it is too late!” That 
is the prevalent note of these recent years as their sound 
reaches me, and I think the note, if not new, has at any rate 
grown much louder in my experience. The telegraph, and its 
product, the ubiquitous correspondent, has no: doubt partly 
caused the change by forcing us all to recognise the sufferings 
of all sorts of people all the world over ;. but it hardly explains 
the popular indifference to the inevitable cruelty of injustice. 
—I an, Sir, &c., An OLp Woman. 





THE CHANCES. OF INVASION. 

{To raz Evrror or Tux “SexcraTox.”] é 
Srz,—The great Duke of Wellington is indeed a crushing 
authority on the subject of national defence; but he was 
surely purposely exaggerating—for obvious reagons—when he 
committed himeelf to the statement quoted in your article of 





three inns and the beershop alone contended with the denser 





the 17th inst., to wit: “In the whole coast from the North 
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by Dover, Folkestone, Beachy Head, Brighton, 
del, to Selsey Bill, near Portsmouth, excepting imme- 
we under the fire of Dover Castle, there is not a spot on 
an on which infantry might not be thrown on shore at 
the time of tide, with any wind, and in any weather (sic).” 
Ihave often pondered with amazement on this in walking the 
cliffs between the North Foreland and Folkestone. The sea 
their base for about four hours at flood-tide, and 
could not land there without scaling these precipitous 
ramparts of chalk. At Ramsgate pedestrians are cautioned 
ot to venture along the shore underneath them less than 
bo hours before high-tide. Individuals who neglect this 
savice often have to be rescued by the Coastguard with 
. but if there is a heavy sea on they would be dashed 
to ieoes if overtaken by the tide. In such a positiuu it would 
be absurd to attempt to land infantry. At points the Coast- 
have apparatus for hoisting up those in distress, and 
the enemy would require it if they tried to land at high-water. 
At low-water they would have to defile through the narrow 
gates or gaps in the cliffs, which are few and far between. 
The localities such as Sandwich Flats, where disembarkation 
is feasible, are well known, and could be easily watched; so 
that, except on the supposition that the Duke was overstating 
his case with the view of impressing the public, it is hard to 
understand his motive for such a statement. But at the 
present time the public is surely educated enough to hear the 
trath—I am, Sir, &c., TRIBUNUS. 
P§.—I ought to add that the rocks which guard the cliffs 
everywhere, except at the aforesaid gaps, would really forbid 
the approach of the boats, even in the smoothest water. 





MR. DISRAELYS FIRST SPEECH. 
[To tHe Epitor or rue ‘‘ Spectator.”’} 

§in,—In Sir M. E. Grant Duff’s “Diary” the question is 
again raised as to the unfinished sentence in Mr. Disraeli’s 
famous first speech, which has been so often, very incorrectly, 
said to have been a failure. When Mr. Disraeli had got as 
far as “when the Hurried Hudson rushed through the 
chambers of the Vatican, with the keys of Peter in one hand, 
and——” he was vociferously interrupted. It was not the 
epeech that failed, but the good temper of the impatient 
House. The question is always asked,—What had Hudson 
in his other hand? There seems to be no difficulty in making 
a completion for the sentence. Hudson was a King’s 
messenger. He was in pursuit of Sir Robert Peel with a 
letter from the King summoning Peel to form a Govern- 
ment, I submit that the sentence which Disraeli left 
unfinished should end thus: “And the King’s letter in the 
other,” or, as Disraeli might have put it, “the magic 
missive of his Sovereign in the other.” The circumstances, 
I think, justify this conclusion.—I am, Sir, &c., M. J. G. 





ASCETICISM. 
[To rue Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.” ] 

§1z,—In the Spectator of April 17th “ Catholicus ” asks: “Is 
there not a story of Dr. Johnson on his knees in the muddy 
kennel of Lichfield Market Place?” When Johnson was 
nineteen he refused to attend his father to Uttoxeter Market, 
for which fault he did atonement in his old age.—Vide Hill’s 
“Boswell’s Johnson,” Vol. I., p. 56. (Should not “ atonement ” 
be “penance” P) When Johnson was seventy-five years old, he 
told Mr. Henry White (Miss Seward’s cousin): “ A few years 
ago, I desired to atone for this fault; I went to Uttoxeter in 
very bad weather, and stood for a considerable time bare- 
headed in the rain, on the spot where my father’s stall used 
tostand. In contrition I stood, and I hope the penance was 
‘rpiatory.”——Vide Hill’s “Boswell,” Vol. IV., p. 373 and 
Note 1—I am, Sir, &c., 


? Powis Square, W., April 20th. Water WEEN. 








BOOKS. 


—@—— 
THE SYSTEM OF SCHOPENHAUER.® 
THE growth of the influence of Schopenhauer is a signficant 
chapter in the intellectual history of the latter half of 
= nineteenth century; and it is interesting to those who 
we not professed students of philosophy. Schopenhauer 
Bystem in its Philosophical « By William 


* Schopenhauer’ i afiieas 
Caldwell, M.A Prof 

n A. essor of Moral d Social th-Wi 
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is indeed the philosopher of the layman as distinguished 
from the philosophical expert. He lectured for some 
time at the University of Berlin, but with such indifferent. 
success that he abandoned his profession in disgust. His 
writings, which have since become so famous, were on 
their first appearance received with indifference, or with 
contempt, by most of his contemporaries, although 2 
very few, Goethe among them, recognised that a new force- 
had appeared in the world of speculative thought. The 
indifference was the more remarkable as Schopenhauer was 
a master of style, the best writer of philosophical German 
that had appeared for centuries. The treatment accorded to 
his works still further embittered a spirit not originally 
sweet, but it did not shake Schopenhauer’s arrogant con- 
fidence in the future of his philosophy. He predicted 
that his works would be read when those of Fichte, 
Hegel, and his other successful rivals, would lie upon the 
shelves of the scholar or of the dealer in old books. 
An author who can receive an adverse verdict in such a spirit 
is usually either a vain charlatan, or a man of conquering 
originality. Few will now deny that Schopenhauer belonged 
to the latter class. His prophecy about his own works has 
been completely fulfilled, and that regarding his rivals 
partially. Mr. Caldwell truly says that nowadays it is 
almost impossible to escape his influence, which is felt far 
beyond the philosophic circle. Echoes of it come to us in the 
music of Wagner, and its presence can be plainly detected in 
the strange outpourings of that weird prophet of moral revolu- 
tion, Nietzsche, who has taken young Germany by storm. 
Nietzsche, it is true, disavowed latterly his former disciple- 
ship to Schopenhauer, but he continued to speak of him as 
Germany’s last philosopher. 


Mr. Caldwell’s careful and intelligent study does not pro- 
fess to give a complete exposition of Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy. He has attempted rather, he says, to connect 
him with a few broad lines of philosophical and general 
thought, and with some few broad principles of humea 
nature. This method of treatment is suitable in the case of 
Schopenhauer, in whose writings one seeks in vain for a 
complete and consistent philosophy. He is a brilliant essayist, 
French rather than German in spirit, from whom we receive 
strangely luminous glimpses of certain aspects of human 
nature. The tardiness of the recognition of Schopenhauer 
by his fellow-countrymen was in part due to his personal 
character; for they found it hard to believe that the selfish 
and self-indulgent recluse of Frankfort was the bearer of a 
profound message regarding the gravest problems of ethics 
and religion. 


It was likewise due to the almost unquestioned supremacy 
of Hegel and his school. Hegel had not only captivated all 
the young and ardent spirits of the time by his splendid 
generalisations in the world of thought; he had conciliated 
the ruling authorities in Church and State by his cautiors 
and conservative treatment of political and social questions. 
To be an opponent of Hegel, therefore—and Schopenhauer 
was an uncompromising and even rude opponent—meant 
philosophical ostracism. A philosophy of optimism, however, 
even when sustained by splendid speculative gifts, as in ths 
case of Hegel, has seldom a long life in a world where 
there is so much to disturb its pleasing dreams. And 
Hegel’s philosophy, fruitful as it was in thoughts of 
abiding value, especially to the student of history, was 
in its main pretensions something of an imposture. The 
objective dialectic, as Mr. Caldwell truly says, which 
Hegel represented as an unfolding of God, was no genuine 
interpretation of objective reality, but a description of 
the categories which the human mind has to use in in- 
terpreting reality. The reaction against Hegelianism had 
something of the character of an angry revolt against a. 
leader who had deceived his followers by false promises.; 
and it found in the neglected philosophy of Schopenhauer & 
weapon ready forged. To men suffering from a surfeit of 
a priori systems, a philosophy was welcome which professed to 
return to Kant, and confined itself to the facts of inner 
and outer experience without seeking to fathom the ultimate 
causes of things. The prominence given to the Will in 
Schopenhauer’s system was another welcome feature in 
it; for Hegel had neglected the will and the emotions 
and given merely intellectual answers to ethical questions. 
What we observe in the world and in man, according to 
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Schopenhauer, is not an unfolding of ideas, but the struggle 
of the Will to live. His doctrine, that the Will is the central 
essence, was a real correction of the current philosophies ; 
and modern science has brought confirmation to not a little 
of his teaching. But with a perversity which was more moral 
than intellectual, he insisted on considering the Will almost 
solely in its lowest forms and manifestations, as a blind, 
irrational instiact. From his view of the Will was derived 
his famous doctrine of Pessimism. Whether we read history, 
he said, or observe human life as it is, what we see is a 
hideous struggle of selfishness,—homo homini lupus. And as 
there is no hope of improvement, all that remains for the 
wise man is to regret that the world ever came into existence, 
and to long for its speedy extinction. This dismal view of 
human nature was largely due to the entire absence in the 
philosopher himself of those kindly instincts which would 
have opened his eyes to perceive the good that mingles with 
evil in the turmoil and struggle of ordinary life. For certain 
forms of exalted virtue he had at least an esthetic admiration, 
but for virtue in homespun he had no appreciation. Mr. 
Caldwell writes :— 

* Schopenhauer has very little sense for the midway region in 

morals, the plain broad highway of life on which ordinary ethical 
actions are exhibited. The ethical man is neither a beast nora 
god, but a plain being exhibiting rarely the extremes of ‘excess’ 
and ‘defect.’ It was mainly the ‘excess’ and the ‘defect’ in 
life that Schopenhauer saw, and consequently he had not the first 
prerequisites of the dispassionate and unprejudiced and apprecia- 
tive ethicalobserver. Like Machiavelli, he could notsee the guiding 
and restraining power of the media axiomata of life; he could only 
figure to himself the workings of perfect goodness or perfect bad- 
ness,..... He was incapable of appreciating the contentment that 
comes to ordinary people from the simple discharge of duty and 
from simple participation in the ordinary delights of life. He 
would have scorned as utterly beneath his notice such blissful 
contentment as Jean Paul represents in his schoolmaster ‘ Wuz’ 
or in his ‘ Fixlein” He had no real inward feeling for the ethical 
value of the Greek idea of the ‘limit’ in things, or of their maxim 
pendty Hyay, or of Aristotle’s idea of virtue as a ‘mean’ between 
two extremes. Nor had he any sympathy for the insignificant 
pursuits of insignificant people or the innocent satisfaction of 
humble wants. He saw only the extremes in life, like Nero having 
Seneca for a tutor, or the stupid Germans trying to shake a man 
like Napoleon off their shoulders, or the fact that the French, 
although the most gay and most superficial and the most con- 
summately mundane of all peoples, have yet given birth to the 
strictest and the severest religious order, the La Trappe monks. 
It is astounding to think how he could, although by his own 
profession a ‘man of the world’ who pretended to know men as 
they are, maintain all human actions to be the outcome of simply 
three motives,—selfishness, wickedness, and benevolence. There 
is the mere student, and the hardened bachelor, and the soured 
observer of human life in a great deal that he writes about 
ethics.” 
It isaclear proof that it is impossible to maintain a con- 
sistent pessimism, that its philosopher propounded a doctrine 
of redemption for an unredeemable world, or at all events for 
certain elect spirits among its dwellers. The world cannot 
be improved, he said, nor is positive happiness within the 
reach of man; but a certain negative happiness may be 
gained by those who renounce the Will to live, and who bestow 
sympathy upon the victims of the penal servitude of Will. 
This sympathy is to be reached through a perception of the 
identity of all willing beings. Mr. Caldwell says, we think 
with justice, that Schopenhauer’s doctrine of sympathy is 
something of a logical tour de force,—an attempt to save an 
extreme view of human nature by having recourse to a highly 
abstract metaphysical conception. 


Schopenhauer was accustomed to say that both Buddhism 
and Christianity are pessimistic in their teaching. Judaism, 
he admitted, was not so, and he spoke of the Jews as the most 
immoral people on the earth, because of their unconquerable 
desire to live. The resemblance between the teaching of the 
New Testament and Schopenhauer’s doctrine is very super- 
ficial. The New Testament, it is true, teaches a renunciation 
of the present world, but it is a renunciation based upon 
hope, and not upon despair, and is most intimately connected 
with a faith in a living God,—a faith emphatically repudiated 
by Schopenhauer. The missionary spirit of Christianity is 
called forth by a doctrine the very opposite of pessimism,— 
Sanabiles fecit Deus nationes mundi. Schopenhauer, at best, 
only taught mankind how to fall with dignity, how to 
renounce all high hopes without that querulousness which 
would only deepen their distress. His teaching was a return 
to Stoicism rather than to Christianity. Mr. Caldwell’s 
chapter on Schopenhauer’s philosophy of art contains some 
acute and just criticisms. Schopenhauer ascribed to art a 





. . ° eiate ch 
certain redeeming power, for it too lifted men dut Of the o 
dition of the penal servitude of willing. But as Mr. Calg 
remarks with truth, it is difficult to see how art ea numt 
the final renunciation of the world after which Scho 
longs; for it is the outcome of a sense for Natare ang . 
and ends in taking us more deeply into both. © and it, 


Schopenhauer will continue to be read, for he ae 
things with almost preternatural clearness, and the style 
his writing is a continual feast to some readers, His 
however, will hardly maintain the ascendency Besa 
time it enjoyed. There is in it a wholly unnatural yp; P 
ascetic piety, although a piety without God, with a despair of 
any favourable issues for human life either in thig world 
in another state of existence. Nietzsche’s teachings, tia 
their denial of all ethical obligations, seem to be a legitimate 
and even inevitable, reaction against the more than cloistn| 
gloom of Schopenhauer’s comfortless faith, 





THE KAFIRS OF THE HINDU-KUSH# 
A vERY singular race are the Kafirs which inhabit one 0; 
the wildest parts of the Hindu-Kush Mountains, known 4 
Kafiristan. A typical race of mountaineers,—coy 
independent, and capable of astonishing endurance, but way, 
ward, impetuous, covetous as children, and jealous to such an 
extraordinary degree that we should not be surprised if Kufy 
jealousy passed into a proverb, if it has not done go 
Sir George Robertson tells us that having become interested 
in the Kafirs from hearsay, and never having forgotten the 
distant sunset view he once had of the network of mountain 
and valleys constituting Chitral and Kafiristan, he obtainej 
permission to visit the fairyland of his imagination, 


He started from Chitral in September, 1890, for Kamdesh, 
the headquarters of the best-known and most feared of the 
various tribes, the Kam. A preliminary visit had been paid 
the year previous, and the mountaineers had seemed agne 
able to a visit. But once settled, Sir George’s troubles began, 
and when the novelty of the “Frank” and his electro 
battery had worn off, the extraordinary jealousy of the people 
lest one should be more favoured than another, and their 
insatiable craving for rupees, led to endless difficulties and 
much party feeling. The feelings and views of the Kamdebh 
villagers so ebbed and flowed, and veered and backed, that no 
metaphor, or even a mixture of metaphors, could do justice 
to the instability of the people. Sir George always hads 
friendly party, but they were in the minority, and when he 
returned after his first expulsion, there were a few hours when 
he thought his house would be stormed and his friends woul 
have to fight for dear life. The suddenness with which the 
frenzied crowd outside were dispersed furnishes one of the 
most absurd anticlimaxes that we know. One of the 
“Frank’s” party rushed out, and, making himself heard, the 
whole tumult instantly stopped. It naturally appeared 
marvellous to Sir George. The fellow had promised that the 
“Frank” would pay sixteen thousand rupees to male 
friends, and the Kafirs had actually believed this ingeniow 
lie, Finally, after leaving Kamdesh for peace’s sake, ani 
returning in triumph once more, he decided to leave for 
Gilghit. Umra Khan too, it seems, had made his alliance 
with the Kam Kafirs conditional on Sir George’s departur, 
and the tribe, who were for this suicidal alliance almost tos 
man, thought that their visitor had better go. 


The Kafirs appear to be a race who have travelled eat 
ward, probably compelled to by force, and as the trend af 
all migrations is westward, we may be pretty certain from 
their own traditions, a great battle and a subsequent exodus 
that this explains their position. As a race they ba 
obviously sunk from a higher plane of life than the guerills 
existence they now lead in isolated mountain fastnesses. The 
face is Semitic in several portraits, and the physique light 
but admirably adapted for a life amid the crags. Sir Georg? 
says the faces are of a distinct Aryan type, and the heads of 
some of the men those of philosophers and statesmen. They 
are idolators; and indeed their religious observances, # 
some of the attributes of their deities and mythologi 
traditions, have a remarkable similarity to those of the 
Greeks. The favourite god is Gish, the War-God, and 
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: rforming sacrifices and dances in 
tribe were ee TL Creator, is the chief deity. They 
i rc Dizane, the Goddess of Plenty, was carried away 
hare it n; also that Dizane sprang into existence from 
by ery breast. Yurdesh, which contains both heaven 
ere r mortals, is entered by a pit, the solitary guardian 
wad hich allows none to return to the earth again. Of the 
dv legends it can only be remarked that they are a con- 
pair of what bears some resemblance to Greek 
and every-day customs of the Kafirs. Innumerable 
and bulls are sacrificed at the altars, and the dancing 
was at times seemingly interminable. The houses are flat- 
roofed, and where continuous, furnish a regular promenade and 
layi ground. Weshould add that the Kafirs are pastoral, 
and their wealth in cattle is often considerable, else they could 
warcely stand the continual drain on them from the sacrifices. 
Their agriculture, performed, with the single exception of 
threshing, by women, is intelligent and effective enough, and 
dependent on irrigation. 
TheKafir’s mode of warfare is not pleasant to contemplate ; 
ie is emphatically the midnight assassin. He will perform 
slong journey alone into the enemy’s country, lie in wait for 
wn unsuspecting field-worker, or stab a whole family asleep, 
wd make his way home, often undergoing incredible hard- 
ships. His favourite device is the ambush, and for this reason 
the Chitralis and Afghans have a wholesome respect for him. 
A man’s title to fame is the list of killed he can vouch for, 
and in this list women and children are of equal value with 
men,—the Kafir spares neither ; but then they are polygamous. 
Yet Sir George assures us that their family affections are 
strong. He has a high opinion of their bravery. But he says that 
if it were not for their courage and family feeling they would 
bea hateful race. From what we can discover, there is only 
me Commandment that they do not break, and that is the 
ifth, The family government is of the very oldest type 
evidently and strongly patriarchal, and the village council, or 
Jast, is supreme. If it were not for this, these Kafir tribes, 
with their unique ideas of conducting war and perpetual 
fends, would cease to exist. They do not, however, have blood 
fends,—a life for a life, and there it ends. 


The Mehtar of Chitral and Umra Khan gave Sir George 
endless trouble. The Mehtar having once let him go, did his 
best by every device known to an Oriental to make his resi- 
dence in Kamdesh impossible. Still Sir George spent a 
winter there, and really got a marvellous insight into the 
character and customs of the people, knowing at first nothing 
of the language. A more admirable school of patience and 
tact could not be imagined, and he must be unusually gifted 
with these qualities and all others to have held on as he did. 
As tothe book, the author has done justice to a race whose 
ideas we can have little sympathy with, as he himself says, 
and whose surroundings are responsible for a mode of life 
anda code of honour essentially barbarous. Sir George’s sym- 
pathy has brought out their good points in a really readable 
study in humanity—though we do get tired of the Kafir 
dances—and Mr. McCormick has some characteristic drawings 
of the people and their shrines, The idea of control cannot, 
of course, be mentioned in the same breath with a Kafir, or 
we should have thought of them as possible and capital 
auxiliaries, 

Mr. Stone has described in his first chapters the pleasures 
and pains of markhor and ibex shooting in the Astor Valley, 
and a short campaign in the Phulwain and Krishganga 
Valleys after bears. For hard work and caution combined 
one may compare the hunting of the markhor with the white 

goat and the Rocky Mountain sheep in particular. This 
bearshooting is, however, on the confession of most sports- 
men, such poor fun that we may well wonder that they 
continue to hunt the unfortunate creature. Other animals 
vhen wounded, from the nature of the country and the conse- 
quent drag exercised on their movements, are often finally 
brought to bay, but a bear, because a man cannot make up 
his mind exactly where to hit him, apparently often gets away 
wounded. The habits of the creature, and the bad light, are 
of course responsible for this, 

A more interesting part of Mr. Stone’s reminiscences is his 
sporting campaign in Ladakh after ovis ammon, whom he re- 
‘mmends to be caught in his noonday nap! The most 
wig expedition was the next one, to Chang-Chen-Mo, 
where Mr. Stone secured some yak, three in ten days, with which 


myth 


he seemed satisfied, and indeed he was lucky to get such 
chances in the time, The pursuit of game in these high. 
valleys is trying to the strongest physique, and a stalk of a 
dozen hours at a stretch at a height of 20,000 ft. requires 
sound heart and lungs. Mr. Stone says it is not to be 
wondered that men deficient in this respect succumb to the 
hardship of mountain expeditions. Sportsmen, we expect, do 
not always realise this, and the fact that success, the steady 
hand at the end of an exhausting stalk, is dependent on a 
perfectly sound condition of body and nerves. Mr. Stone in- 
cidentally mentions how numerous sportsmen were even in 
Thibet,and many men, of course, have only health and lighter 
purses to show for their wanderings; not one in twenty can 
handle a rifle. Our author records his misses honestly, and 
they are numerous enough even at such animals as yak and 
deer; his best shots were at running game, it seems, a not 
unusual characteristic of indifferent shots, if we may say so. 
He has many useful hints scattered through his pages, and his 
enthusiasm, which vents itself in describing every detail of a 
long laborious stalk, will tempt not a few energetic men to 
plan expeditions for themselves. 


It is easy to gather from Mr. Stone’s chapters that the 
sportsman who penetrates the ‘“‘ marches” of British Indian 
territory is a great anxiety to officials, especially to the district 
officer responsible for his safety. He is also a nuisance, and 
so is the traveller generally, in places where the requisition of 
porters disturbs the available supply of labour for agriculture. 
Mr. Stone speaks of the annoyance felt by the headmen in the 
neighbourhood of the Gilghit route. He himself, it may be 
observed, had to be recalled from beyond the Indus by the 
Bunji commandant because some disturbance at Yasin was 
reported. Though they may be a bother, the change of 
scenery and air is so beneficial, the physical training so 
admirable, that the Anglo-Indian must not be denied his 
sporting tour. Many of them do no good when they go, but. 
that, of course, is their own fault, and as long as they enjoy 
themselves and are refreshed they ought to be satisfied. No 
other men have such splendid opportunities of recruiting 
themselves, at a trifling cost, as our Indian officials, and if 
they are hard-working they must be regarded also as decidedly 
lucky. 





RECENT NOVELS. 
For his abandonment of the realm of portrait-fiction, in whick 
he won his earliest and most resounding triumph, Mr. R. H. 
Hichens deserves considerable credit. And it may be con- 
ceded that in Flames, his latest and most ambitious venture, 
he establishes other than negative claims on the recognition 
of his readers and reviewers. Few novelists of the day can 
reproduce with greater vividness the squalors and splendours 
of the London landscape. As a literary cinematographer he 
takes high rank, while his style is marked by a subtlety of 
expression and an ingenious fertility of metaphor which dis- 
tinguish him honourably from most of his fellow-craftsmen. 
This literary virtuosity—the term is naturally suggested by 
the constant references to music scattered throughout his 
pages—is the strongest feature of the book. As a story it 
suffers primarily from its composite character,—from the 
attempt to combine sensational supernaturalism with 
photographic realism, and from the needless insistence 
on details in the treatment of either element. Briefly 
put, the plot is concerned with an exchange of souls. 
Valentine Cresswell, a highly cultivated, refined, and pure- 
minded young man, wearied of his effortless victories over 
the allurements of the senses, longs to change souls with 
his friend Julian Addison, a full-blooded youth, whose 
abstinence from vulgar vice has been entirely due to the 
influence exercised over him by Valentine’s example. After 
several ineffectual dark séances Valentine finally falls into a 
deathly trance, out of which he awakes possessed of the soul, 
not of Julian, but of an extraordinarily vicious man named 
Marr, who has taken a keen interest in their experiments, and 
who dies, in extremely discreditable surroundings, at the 
moment of the soul-transference. From this hour Valentine 





* (1) Flames. By Robert Hichens. London: W. Heinemann.——(2,) His 
Daughter, By W. L. Alden. London: Neville Beeman.—(3.) The Massarenes. 
By Ouida. London: Sampson Low and 0o.——(4.) The Whirlpool. By George 
Gissing. London: Lawrence and Bullen.—(5.) Patience Sparhawk and her 
Times. By Gertrude Atherton. London: John Lane,——($.) The Landlord at 
Lion’s Head, By William D. Howells, Edinburgh: David Douglas.——(7.) A 
Spotless Reputation. By Dorothea Gerard (Madame Longard de Longgarde). 
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becomes the evil genius of his friend, leading him into the 
paths of sensuality and dissipation, from which they are both 
ultimately redeemed by the devotion of an unhappy woman of 
the streets, whose manner of life is described with distressing 
minuteness. It is only fair to Mr. Hichens to state that this 
girl is by far the most human character in the book, and that 
his picture of her terrible life is free from grossness or 
sentimentality. On the other hand, nothing could be more 
morbid or sickly than the conversations between the two 
young men, or the superfine, cream-laid benevolence of their 
friend Dr. Levillier. The effect of the would-be eerie passages 
is immensely weakened by the author’s lack of reticence. His 
efforts to describe the indescribable are quite painful to 
witness. We do not go the length of saying that this is a 
harmful book, since the most powerful and sincere passages 
im it are in the main calculated to excite a loathing for the 
scenes described, while its preciosity and sophistication are 
bound in most minds to excite a wholesome reaction in 
favour of honest Philistinism. But it is none the less an 
extremely gratuitous and displeasing tour de force. 


We have hitherto only been acquainted with Mr. W. L. 
Alden as a writer of diverting short stories. There is no lack 
of humour in His Daughter, but the serious note predominates, 
and the dénouement partakes of the nature of a semi-tragedy. 
Though the scene is laid in Italy, the chief characters are all 
Americans, and the story derives its principal charm from 
that curious intersection of social strata which is peculiar to 
American society. Fairchild, a young man of independent 
means and artistic tastes who has made Italy his home, 
strikes up a casual acquaintance with a retired engine-driver 
whose daughter is studying singing in Milan. Old Hoskins, 
who is indiscreetly communicative, enlists his new friend as 
an ally in his attempt te break off his daughter’s engagement 
with an undesirable Frenchman. The girl, bitterly resenting 
Fairchild’s action in the matter, resolves to revenge herself 
by making him fall in love with her. She succeeds, they 
become engaged, and on the eve of their marriage she elopes 
with the Frenchman. The charm of the story resides in the 
pathetic loyalty of the old man to his daughter, and in his 
splendid mendacity as to their subsequent relations. A speedy 
Nemesis falls on the girl, who finds too late that she has lost 
her heart to Fairchild, and entrusted her happiness to a selfish 
scoundrel. The old man, who endures his desertion with 
singular fortitude and forbearance, is forced to seek occupa- 
tion on an Italian railway, breaks down from overwork, 
and dies in hospital. His last days are soothed by the visits 
and affectionate solicitude of Fairchild and a fellow-student of 
his daughter’s; but the latter never sees him, her letters 
having been intercepted by her husband. Here most modern 
authors would have ended, but Mr. Alden contrives an unex- 
pected reconciliation between Fairchild and the woman who 
has wronged him so deeply. How that is managed may be 
left to readers of this charming little story to find out. Itis 
worth reading if only for the mingled naiveté and shrewd- 
ness of old Hoskins’s views—invariably expressed, with 
truly laughable results, in the terminology of engine-driving 
—on Italy and art and the philosophy of life generally. 


In The Massarenes Ouida reverts to her old methods, but 
with a striking difference in regard to her moral. Once more 
we breathe the sumptuous Sardanapalian atmosphere in 
which her golden-haired Guardsmen spent their hours of 
ease in the days of Under Two Flags ; but the roses have lost 
their sweetness, the raptures have lost their thrill. Ouida no 
longer revels in the delineation of high life. She has ex- 
changed the réle of an Ovid for that of a Juvenal. What 
Jugurtha said of Rome—urbem venalem et mature perituram 
st emptorem invenerit—she believes of London, and in her 
lurid pages triampbant vulgarity, armed with a key of gold, 
penetrates into the most exclusive coteries of Mayfair, while 
members of the oldest and noblest families sacrifice dignity, 
honour, and even virtue in their frantic eagerness to gain a 
share of the spoils. There is excellent excuse at the present 
moment for such an indictment, but Ouida has spoilt all by 
her extravagance and exaggeration. Pearls are not to be 


found on every dunghill, but here we have supreme refine- 
ment—mental and physical—springing from the coarsest stock 
in the case of the heroine; angelic sweetness from Machiavel- 
lian cynicism in that of the Comtesse zu Lynar; while 
high-minded magnanimity and infra-homan vileness are 
contrasted in the persons of Lord Hurstmonceaux and his 








sister, Lady Kenilworth. The last-named 

genius of the plot, unites the face of a seraph to the the 
Borgia. Bat all the characters in the book am nut! 
whether they are on the side of the angels or other 
all the wild caricatures in which it abounds none is or 
felicitous than that of the millionaire’s wife, an ex 
from “ Kilrathy, County Down,” who talks a 
Cockney jargon, and is conspicuously destitute of all 
characteristics of her alleged race. If there ig one th} 
that an Irish peasant woman is free from it ig voi ben 
Onuida’s picture constitutes a fresh Irish uty, 
Altogether The Massarenes is a sad falling from the 
admirable pictures of Italian life recently given =a 
the same pen. 


Sobriety of method, in which Onida is so cong 
lacking, is essentially a strong point with Mr, Gissing, 9, 
deals neither in purple patches, superlatives, “eed te 
flaming rhetoric. He has got rid of a certain trace of 
artifice noticeable in his earlier work, and his style is noy 
admirably terse, expressive, and adapted to the matter in 
hand. That he should not have achieved ity § 

& Popularity n 
proportion to his great ability need excite no surprise, Heiy 
too uncompromising a delineator of human nature, too relent, 
less in his exposure of the skeletons that are concealed in the 
most reputable cupboards. What is more, Mr, Gissing oop. 
cerns himself almost entirely with the tragedies and tragi 
comedies of middle-class life, and it is for this reason, 
snobbish reason—that he is never likely to become , 
fashionable writer. His characters are human but undip 
tinguished. The element of nobility is lacking. He yj] 
have none of the glamour of romance, and never portrays, 
character which inspires anything approaching to unqualified 
admiration. Thus the central figure of The Whirlpool, Alm 
Rolfe, is an attractive but unstable woman with intermitten} 
artistic instincts and a feverish desire for social distinction, why 
ruins her life by her impulsive and reckless choice of themeay 
to gratify a comparatively harmless though trivial aspiration 
The most curious and fatal feature in Alma’s character is her 
capacity of feeling jealousy without love, the desire to out 
shine an old friend leading her to enter on dangerous ani 
even compromising relations with the very man whom sh 
suspects of being that friend’s lover. The situation is further 
complicated by the fact that she believes this man to be the 
most capable instrument in aiding her to fulfil her schem 
of achieving success as a professional violinist, and 80 con 
vincing her unselfish but irresolute husband, whom she 
loves better than anybody after herself, of her claims to 
admiration, The Nemesis that attends on her impulsive folly 
is inevitable. Mr. Gissing does not deal in gratuitous tragedy, 
and nothing could be more discreet than his indications of the 
part played by heredity in Alma’s shipwreck. We hare 
spoken of Mr Gissing’s usual frigidity ; it is right to say that 
the prevailing sombreness of this powerful novel is relieved by 
occasional glints of unexpected geniality and even tenderness 
Asin more than one of the books noticed in this review, a goo 
deal of space is devoted to music and musicians; but though 
Mr. Gissing has taken no little trouble to master the patois of 
the profession, his notions of the purely business side of concert 
giving would not be endorsed by, say, Mr. Vert, while itis 
hardly necessary to state that no new pianoforte piece by 
Sterndale Bennett was produced in the year 1891. It may 


seem captious to insist on these trifles, but Mr. Gissing’ . 


technique is asa rule so accurate, that any flaws of thissortare 
especially noticeable in a book from his pen. 


In a curious dedication to M. Paul Bourget, Mrs. Atherton 
speaks of the ‘extraordinary self-dependence and it 
dependence of certain traditions which govern older nations” 
as forming “ the quintessential part” of American women # 
well as men. Whether this be a true estimate or not, it i 
certainly the mainspring and governing principle of Patient 
Sparhawk and her Times. To follow the career of this extr 
ordinary heroine, from the days of her life on a Wester 
ranche to the hour in which she is rescued from the chair af 
electrocution, is a liberal education in that peculiar quality of 
excess which Mr. Godkin is perpetually castigating ™ 
the columns of the New York Nation and Evening Pos. 
The book has a certain feverish brilliancy of colouringi 
it is destitute of reserve or reticence, and dwells a 
the passionate and animal side of love with a startling 
frankness, If it represents with any accuracy the general 
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f American society, then American society 
a pode 7 . Some of Mrs. Atherton’s uncon- 
is past Fotmentl of her compatriots are undoubtedly true 
scious the account of Patience’s trial for poisoning her 
hand is not an unfair travesty of the manner in which 
ie criminal trials have been conducted of late in New 
ork. And as for her sketch of the malignity and rottenness 
I ican sensational journalism, it is in great measure 
«al by the recent action of the best New York clubs. In 
; clusion, we may add that if American men of good birth 
a position are really so bestial and brainless as they are 
made out to be in this book, American heiresses cannot be 
blamed for seeking husbands over-seas. 
Itis welcome transition to turn from Mrs, Atherton’s lurid 
stares of the unbridled individualism of the “new race” of 
a iene to the serener landscape and purer air of Mr. 
Howelle’s admirable romance of north New England. There is 
Jenty of self-assertiveness in Jeff Dargin, the central figure 
of The Landlord at Lion’s Head ; but with all his hardness and 
anscrupulousness, his simplicity and wholesomeness are vastly 
refreshing by contrast with the vicious “ dudes ” and decadent 
journalists depicted by his compatriot. Jeff Durgin is the 
gon of a poor farmer in the mountains, who alone of his 
brothers and sisters inherits the rigorous physique of the 
mother, On the father’s death the pinch of poverty induces 
them to take in boarders, and by slow degrees the farmhouse 
becomes a prosperous and fashionable hotel, and Jeff is sent to 
Harvard. The painter whose patronage and help started the 
Dargins on the road to fortune finds himself installed as the 
anoficial adviser of the family, a rdle which he is too good- 
natured to reject, and by the irony of fate is condemned— 
there is no other word—to be perpetually acting as the friend 
ef a man whom he can neither like nor yet cast off. 
Jeff's gradual rise in the world, his social aspirations after 
culture, his relations with his grim but ambitious mother, 
his flirtations with the “Summer folk” and others, his 
engagement to his old playfellow Cynthia Whitwell—a really 
beautiful character—form a series of episodes which are 
treated by Mr. Howells with all his wonted subtlety of 
analysis. The minor characters are all excellently drawn, 
and the book is rich in quiet surprises and delicate humour. 
Mr. Howells gives us glimpses of the “whirlpool,” but it is 
the sanity and the wholesome rusticity rather than the excess 
and extravagance of American life that are most happily 
illustrated in his pages. We sincerely trust that he is nearer 
the trath than Mrs, Atherton in the picture he gives us of the 
dominant traits of the American character. 


A Spotless Reputation is extremely clever and interesting, 
like everything that Dorothea Gerard writes, but it is 
hardly up to the level of her best work. To begin with, she 
discounts the effect of her story by making the nature of the 
catastrophe transparently clear at the very outset. A clever 
and honourable man loses his heart at first sight to a girl of 
transcendental loveliness, and marries her out of hand, in 
spite of the warning of his oldest and shrewdest friend that 
her beauty is likely to prove a curse rather than a blessing. 
The prophecy is fulfilled with startling rapidity when Geral- 
dine is launched on the tide of London society. The triumphs 
of valgarity are dwarfed by the furore created by her looks. 
Her career is that of a destroying angel; one of her 
admirers dies of softening of the brain; another commits 
suicide, First London and then Vienna are perturbed by 
her electrifying presence. But all the time, and here is the 
irony of the situation, Geraldine’s reputation is spotless. The 
Pleasure she takes in her triumphs is purely childish. She is 
horrified when her admirers make love to her. As for herself 
she is not capable of loving anybody or anything except 
her own beauty. It cannot be said that the author is 
altogether successful in convincing her readers of the 
possibility of such a personage as this dazzling puppet. Far 
better is the portrait of the frank and fearless Helen Lambert, 
who, in the finest scene.of the story, mercilessly reveals to 
Geraldine the worthlessness of her shallow nature. The 
painfully tragic catastrophe is well told, and the sketches 
of Viennese society are much more successful than those of 
Mayfair manners. But the book stands and falls with 
Geraldine, and we cannot bring ourselves to believe that 
mere beauty, unallied to intellect, passion, or ambition, 
could exert such a disintegrating influence on the equa- 
nimity of modern men and women. 


THE WHEEL AS A RELIGIOUS SYMBOL.® 


THE main title of this work, The Buddhist Praying Wheel, 
does not convey a full idea of its scope, the praying wheel of 
Thibet being quite a subsidiary matter, which is indeed only 
doubtfully fitted into the twofold theory running through the 
rest of the book. That theory is, that in very many nations 
a wheel is used as a religious symbol, and that this symbol 
originally stood for the sun; and further, that the symbol is 
in many cases seen not as an actual wheel, but as a wheeling, 
motion or circular movement, and that in such cases there is 
always a right direction and a wrong direction for the revolu- 
tion,—the right, or auspicious direction, being generally the 
same as the apparent daily course of the sun round the earth, 
namely, with the right hand to the centre; the contrary 
direction, anti-sunwise, being regarded as inauspicious. The 
different religious circular symbols and rotatory rites are 
thus made parts of the great solar myth. Even if that be 
admitted, it is not clear that the two things are closely 
related to each other, though both may be derived from a 
common ancestor, the sun. In most cases the wheel symbol 
is a vertical object whose motion, if it has any, cannot be 
regarded as either sunwise or anti-sunwise. 

It is true that in the case of the Thibetan praying wheel 
we have a horizontal wheel, and Mr. Simpson has observed 
that the Buddhists of Thibet always turn it sunwise, the same 
direction in which they always go round sacred buildings. 
But this particular wheel, which is peculiar to Lamaism, seems 
more likely to have been derived from something existing in 
Thibet in pre-Buddhist times, than from the curious Brahman 
ceremony of turning a wheel on a post; although the sun- 
wise direction, in which the praying wheel is turned, may 
perhaps have come from India, and not from the primitive 
Thibetans, whose modern representatives, the Bonpas, unlike 
the Buddhists, are said to use the anti-sunwise direction in 
circumambulating holy places. Again, the solar origin 
of the wheel symbol in Indian Buddhism hardly seems 
to be established by Mr. Simpson’s admittedly speculative 
suggestions. It may just as well have represented the earth 
as the sun, A cart-wheel lying on its hub is a favourite 
image for the earth in the Introduction to the Jataka (see Mr. 
H. C. Warren’s Buddhism in Translations, pp. 65, 75, 80, 82). 

As regards the other side of the subject, we have no space 
to mention the numerous curious and interesting instances of 
religious ceremonies connected with going round an object, 
which have been found to exist in almost every country of 
Europe and Asia, from Japan to Scotland, from the earliest 
times to the present day. The custom of handing round the 
wine “ rightwards” is mentioned by Homer in two passages 
quoted by Mr. Simpson, to which we may add that Plato 
also refers to it in the Symposium. The word éx:dizie 
or ivt¢{iec is supposed by Mr. Simpson to mean in these 
passages anti-sunwise, but we see no reason for this sup- 
position, since the cup-bearer, who probably did not stand 
behind but in front of the guests, would in carrying the cup 
from his left to his right bear it sunwise. Anyhow, the 
Sanscrit word pradakshina and the Gaelic deasil, which are 
both etymologically connected with évdéE:«, and signify a right- 
wards movement, are shown by Mr. Simpson to mean going 
round sunwise, 

The ceremony of going round the funeral altar or pyre, 
generally three times, is referred to as having been practised 
by Brahmans, Buddhists, and Greeks, and we may add 
that it was also in use among the Romans (Tacitus, 
Ann. II. 7), and among the Carthaginians and other 
races in Hannibal’s army (Livy, XXV.17). It is not clear 
that in all these cases the circumambulation was made 
in the same direction, but, according to the Satapatha-. 
Brahmana, the worshipper in honouring the dead first goes 
round three times contrary to the course of the sun, and then 
goes round three times sunwise. “The reason why he again 
moves round from left to right [7.e., sunwise] is that while the 
first time he went away from here after those three ancestors 
of his, he now comes back again from them to this, his own 
world; that is why he again moves thrice round from left to 
right.” Mr. Simpson ought to notice, in any future edition 
of his book, that a similar going round at a funeral first 
one way and then the other is described by Statius 
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(Theb. VI. 213 seg.), who seems to imply a very similar 


reason for the ceremony,—namely, that the going round 
sinistro orbe (anti-sunwise) was somehow connected with re- 
verence for the dead, and that the subsequent going round 
dextri gyro (sunwise) was in order to get rid of the taint of 
mourning, or, as it were, the contagion of death (luctus abolere 
novique funeris auspicium). 
Generally, it appears that the right, the auspicious way of 
going round among all Aryan nations, including Indians 
Greeks, Romans, and Celts, was sunwise; but amongst Semite 
races the right motion was in some cases, at any rate, the 
Opposite way. The author describes a dance of whirling 
Dervishes which he saw at Cairo. This begins with a slow 
march round a circle three times, with the left hand to the 
centre, and afterwards the Dervishes whirl round themselves 
swiftly like a spinning top. Mr. Simpson omitted at the 
time to notice which way they whirled, but he says, “ Dr, 
Budge, of the British Museum, has seen the Dervishes lately, 
and he assures me that the whirling was done with the right 
hand to the centre.” Unfortunately another observer of 
these Dervish dances, Major Conder (Heth and Moab), 
says that the whirling was the opposite way, “against 
the sun.” When Major Conder saw the rite performed, 
there were seven dancers going round an eighth, who 
was dressed in green, and he fancifually adds: “ We could not 
doubt that the ancient dance we witnessed was that of the 
Cabiri, the seven great ones, or planetary gods, revolving 
round the green centre of the terrestrial globe.” Can it be 
that the motion with left hand to the centre was derived from 
the apparent motion of the planets in their orbits, which is in 
the main, of course, in the opposite direction to the apparent 
daily motion of the sun P 
Mr. Simpson makes no pretension to his collection of 
material on this subject being exhaustive. He professes only 
to have set down what he has come across in the course of 
desultory reading, and it is rather strange that he says he 
has nothing to tell about religious circular movements among 
the Romans. Besides the references which we have given 
above, he might have discovered other curious Roman customs 
of this sort by looking up the word lustro in any good Latin 
dictionary, and the article on arvales fratres in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. The book needs 
some revision, as the author has an awkward habit of making 
statements in the earlier chapters which he finds it necessary 
in later chapters to correct. But despite these faults of 
omission and commission, Mr. Simpson has produced a very 
interesting and suggestive work in a field of inquiry which 
we agree with him in thinking deserves to be further 
explored. 





BANKS AND CRISES.* 

Mr. Conant chose one of the most interesting subjects that 
pan engage the attention of a practical economist when he 
set himself to the compilation of his history of banks of 
issue. The efforts of mankind to assist its productive 
capacity and economise the use of its store of bullion by 
means of banking currency are a most instructive study, and 
the failures, crises, and spasms of depression that were caused 
by the mistakes that were made while the principles on 
which such a currency should be based were being tentatively 
groped after, have still a lesson to teach to modern bank 
managers. 

To English readers the subject is largely one of historical 
and academic interest, since in these islands banking has 
progressed beyond the note-issuing stage, and the bulk of our 
commercial payments are made in cheques. As Mr. Conant 
says: “The use of checks or other instruments of credit 
than bank-notes usually obtains the widest development 
where the modern commercial system of credit and of 
business has attained its highest form,” and hence it is that 
in England the bank-note has ceased to be an important form 
of credit. But it is not so elsewhere, and since, as our 
historian points out, “the governing principle of banking is 
that mobility should be given to capital by the best means 
which will be accepted by the community, and bank-notes 
afford this means in new countries and those in which bank- 
ing is undeveloped,” it is evident that any one who wishes to 
know the history and methods of the banking systems of 
other countries must study the story of the bank-note. 





Mr. Conant’s work will make the path of such oid 
straight and easy. The subject, it need hardly be gaia‘: 
enormous one, and the five hundred and seventyfin at 
printed pages of this book take a good deal of reag; Closely 
it shows all the lucidity and masterly grip of the mat But 
hand that distinguishes the work of the best ae 
economists, and the writer’s rare capacity for stick; . 
subject and avoiding vain digressions has enableg rss 
present in a comparatively moderate compass a clear to 
of note-issuing banks from the dawn of their history, ang 
add a very interesting examination of recent financial cae” 

A good deal of space is devoted to the history of the Bank 
of England. The early straggles of this august institution 
are always interesting to modern readers, and there ig some. 
thing inexpressibly ludicrous about some of the shifta tg 
which it was put in the days of its youth. Here is 
amusing picture of the Bank’s experiences during the South 
Sea crisis :— 

“The South Sea stock was forced upw: 
figure under the influence of the same Fo a el per 
raged at about the same time in France over the Misgisin: 
acheme, but capital was soon sunk in this and other unproductiyg 
enterprises, and the reaction wrecked the credit of the com 
and came near wrecking that of the bank. The directors of the 
South Sea Company appealed to the bank for help, goldsmiths 
and private bankers began to fail, and a run upon the bank itself 
began, which was only staved off by payments in light sixpenoy 
and shillings and by engaging men to fill up the line, dry 
money, and re-deposit it at another window. Fortunately the 
festival of Michaelmas, during which the bank was usually 
closed, intervened, and when it was over the public alarm haj 
subsided.” 

If the bimetallists are in need of new arguments, now that 
their favourite one has been dispelled by the rise in wheat, 
they may find one in this fact, that the Bank of England 
once saved its credit by meeting demands in shillings and 
sixpences. Mr. Conant discusses at some length Peel's Act 
of 1844, by which a hard-and-fast line was drawn beyond 
which the Bank might not issue notes against securities, 
and, like most other economists, condemns it in theory, on the 
ground that a currency must above all things be elastic ; but 
observes that its practical result was beneficial, in that the 
note-issuing monopoly conferred by it upon the Bank forced 
the business community to a higher stage of banking develop. 
ment by compelling them to use cheques. 

It need hardly be said, however, that the fullest and most 
interesting chapters of this book are those which deal with 
American banking, both because Mr. Conant here has his 
foot upon his native heath, and because a comprehension of 
the position of the United States currency is essential to 
those who wish to follow intelligently the vagaries of con. 
temporary politics in the Republic. It is interesting to note 
that from the very beginning of banking in the United 
States its career has been chequered by that fatal mixture of 
politics and finance which has been the source of so much 
evil on the other side of the Atlantic, and that jealousy of the 
foreign shareholder made its appearance very early in the 
story. In 1811 we find a proposal for the renewal of the 
charter of the Bank of the United States opposed bitterly 
owing to “the fact that about eighteen hundred of the two 
thousand five hundred shares were held abroad..... A 
type of this sort of opposition was the speech of Mr. Desha, 
of Kentucky, in the House on February 12th, 1811, in which 
he declared that this accumulation of foreign capital was one 
of the engines for overturning civil liberty, and that he 
had no doubt George III. was a principal stockholder, 
and would authorise his agent in this country to bid 
millions for a renewal of the charter.” But it was not the 
suspicious presence of foreign shareholders on the register 
that killed this useful institution, but the exigencies of 
domestic politics. Mr. Conant says that “the Bank of the 
United States fell because so great an institution m 4 
representative republic could not escape political entangle 
ments and the suspicion of abuse of political power.” We 
find that in 1829 President Jackson delivered a Message, 
which was “in the nature of a thunderbolt from a clear sky,” 
pointing out that both the constitutionality and expediency 
of the law creating the Bank were well questioned, and that it 
had failed in the object of establishing a uniform and sound 
currency. The reason for Jackson’s apparently unjustified 
attack upon the Bank was a complaint by a politician that 
“the manager of the branch at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 





* A History of Modern Banks of Issue : with an et Economic Crises of 
the Present Century. By Charles A, Oonant, London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





had shown partiality to the political opponents of General 
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z .” bot Mr. Conant decides that, in trath, this branch 
Jackson ; : ae a ; 
“had excited hostility by his energetic contraction 


of discounts at Po 
agem ent.” 
customers by 
matter 


rtsmouth, and his efforts to correct previous 
Truly a most extraordinary episode in bank- 
—an energetic branch manager displeases the local 
instituting reform and curtailing over-indulgence 
of banking facilities; his action is taken up 


s vation wirepullers, and they succeed in bringing about 
at dential thunder-clap, and ultimately the downfall of 


a ° 

the Bank, whic 
of tradition an 
Republic from coun 


tless currency calamities. 


h, had it survived, might have laid up a store 
d experience that would have saved the 


Even more startling were some of the experiences of the 


Stat 


eg under the system of State banks. 
extracts sketch the instructive history of the Bank of the 


State of Alabama :— 


«The p 


the bank money as ev 


sje eee © 


State 
the Gener 


The following 


urpose of the founders of the bank was to distribute 

enly as possible among the people of the 
The president and twelve directors were chosen by 
al Assembly, and the choice of directors for the branch 
reased the number annually chosen to between sixty 


inc 
cate. Candidates for the Assembly were compelled to 
romise their supporters liberal loans in case of election, and to 


exact pledges from 
should be granted. 


islature. 


candidates for the directorship that the loans 


One of the hotel-keepers of Tuscaboosa 
guoceeded in securing an election as director in 1832, and 
his hotel swarmed with members of the Legislature and persons 
desiring to borrow money, who hoped to secure his support 
in the negotiation of loans. Four other hotel-keepers realised 
that they were conducting business under a heavy handicap, and 
secured their own election as directors in 1834, A director could 
not afford to refuse a discount requested by a member of the 


Those were ‘flush times’ in Alabama, and 


so complete was the intoxication of the people with the paper- 
money craze that the General Assembly on January 9, 1836, 
passed al Act abolishing direct taxation in the State and setting 
aside $100,000 of the bank money to defray the expenses of the 
State government. The crisis of 1837 led to an investigation of 
the discounts, and it was found that over $6,000,000 were worth- 


less.” 


We have only succeeded in glancing at some of the leading 
features of this very interesting and tersely written work, 
and must conclude by saying that it covers its very wide 
field adequately and thoroughly, and that its perusal will 
repay not only those who are practically concerned with 
banking, but all who wish to understand the monetary posi- 
tion of modern States, which is in most cases one of the best 
keys to their political condition. 





FAMOUS SHIPS AND THEIR CAPTAINS.* 
Tue author of this book has got hold of a capital subject, and 
it is matter of some regret that he should have made a rather 
The idea of giving a ship a continuous 
history, like that which is possessed by a regiment, is an 
excellent one from every point of view; and Mr. Woods might 
have helped largely in promoting it had he proved more suc- 
cessful in recording the past history of the dozen famous war- 
ships that he has chosen from the roll of the British Navy. 
Unfortunately he does not seem to possess the historical 
capacity, and his chronicle is of a confused and unsatisfactory 
character which rather tends to accentuate than clear away 


indifferent use of it. 


However, with all its 


drawbacks, his book deserves to be commended, for, at 
least, it makes a new departure and sets an example which, 
we hope, may be followed. British naval history is not 


nearly enough studied by the general public. 


For the 


most part it has to be gleaned from the lives of famous 
Admirals, or from the scanty data given by historical works 
of more general import. Much has been done of late years 
in the way of military history by those officers who have 
undertaken to record the services of particular regiments, 
bat as yet no effort has been made to treat of naval history 


in the same fashion. 


It may be objected fairly enough 


that a ship and a regiment hardly stand on the same footing. 
A regiment is a corporate body, in which traditions can be 
banded down from generation to generation, both men and 
officers, as a rule, remaining in it the whole length of their 
service, and forming direct links between the past and the 
future. The ship, on the other hand, 1s nothing but a name. 


Take, for example, the ‘Swiftsure.’ 


The ‘Swiftsure’ 


of 


to-day, if we turn to the Naval List, is described as a 


screw battleship of the third class. 


q 


What relation can 





* Famous British Warshipsand their Commanders, By Walter Woods. London : 


Urst and Blackett. 





she be said to bear to the ‘ Swifteures’ which fought 
against the Armada in 1588, and from that date took 
part in at least a dozen famous engagements, until the battle 
of Trafalgar in 1805? There were many different ‘Swift- 
sures’ between the old Elizabethan ship and the present 
armoured battleship, and each was manned by many different 
crews; the only link between them is the name. Moreover 
the personnel of the battleship, unlike that of a regiment, is 
continually being changed, so that a sailor may serve under a 
dozen names in the course of his career. Is the history to be 
written, then, of a mere name? For our part, we do not see 
why it should not be. There is a great deal more in a name 
than their Lords of the Admiralty appear to think—to judge 
from the somewhat careless system of nomenclature which 
they pursue—and it is better that traditions should cluster 
round an empty name than round nothing at all. The men’ 
of H.M.S. ‘Revenge’ would fight none the worse to-day if 
they fancied they were upholding the reputation and 
adding to the glorious history of the little ‘Revenge’ whose 
last fight off the Azores will live to all time. It is 
true that the constant change of a whole ship’s crew 
rather militates against the impression that past traditions 
might otherwise make. Still, sailors are easily accessible to 
sentiment of this kind; and an effort to impress them with 
such traditions, even if only applicable to two out of their 
many years of service, cannot but be attended with good: 
results. There are few men in the Black Watch who have. 
not some inkling of their regimental history, and do not 
cherish a lively idea of the honour which they have to 
maintain ; and there is no reason, when a modern battleship, 
as many of them do, bears an old and famous name, why its 
sailors should not be animated by the same feeling. 

The author of the work before us has selected some thirteen 
ships, and coupling them with the names of their most famous 
commanders, has given us the history of their chief exploits. 
First on the list, by right of priority if not by any other 
right, is the story of the fight of the ‘Revenge’ under Sir 
Richard Grenville. It is by far the best told of the collec- 
tion, though Mr. Woods’s prose falls lamentably short of 
the stirring verse of Lord Tennyson. And next in order 
of merit, as well as next upon the author’s list, is 
the history of the cruise of the ‘Centurion’ under Lord 
Anson. The author remarks that “ Vanderdecken and 
his spectral band on board the ‘Flying Dutchman,’ battling 
for ever with the wind and sea, form a picture not less fearful 
than that which has been given to us of Anson, with his 
rotten ship and scurvy-smitten crew, lumbering on his 
course in Southern seas, taking here a ship and there a ship, 
and at the end of all his tribalation coming up with and 
smiting sorely the Spanish captain with the sonorous name 
and carrying off his galleon with her precious freight.” For 
our part, we think the condition of Anson’s ship the more 
fearful of the two—which perhaps was what the author in- 
tended to say, only he expressed it wrongly—for at least the 
crew of the ‘Flying Dutchman’ were not rotting with 
scurvy. Anson sailed from England with the ‘Centurion’ 
and two other ships, their crews numbering altogethes 
nine hundred and sixty-one men; his expedition lasted three 
years and nine months, and he returned with the ‘Centurion * 
alone and three hundred and thirty-five men. He had captured 
several ships of the enemy and treasure to the value of over 
£300,000, but he had lost two ships of his own, and six hundred 
and twenty-six men by the most terrible of diseases. The 
glamour of the booty—the pieces of eight, the plate, and the 
virgin silver—is rather apt, as the author says, to obscure ou- 
eyes to the sacrifice by which it was acquired. The mortality 
on board these ships was not only due to the inevitable attacks 
of scurvy :— 

“When he was almost ready to sail he applied for three hundred 
seamen, the number by which he was short, who were to be 
furnished at Portsmouth. When he asked for them, however, he 
was told that only one hundred and seventy could be spared. Of 
these one hundred and seventy, thirty-two were received out of 
hospital, three officers and thirty-seven men came from Lowther’s 
Regiment, and ninety-eight were soldier-marines. Anson had 
also been promised three hundred men from Colonel Bland’s 
Regiment of Foot, to be employed as land forces in the 
operations against the Spanish settlements. These troops, also, 
he never got, but received in their stead some out-pensioners of 
Chelsea Hospital. He was to have had five hundred of these 
poor old creatures, but every pensioner who had the strength to 
get away deserted from Portsmouth, and only two hundred and 
fifty-nine appeared on board the ships of Anson’s squadron. All 
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hese were invalids, some of them being more than seventy years 
old, while most were turned sixty.” 

Not one of these pensioners returned alive. One shrinks 
from reflecting upon the horrible cruelty of sending these 
men to their certain death at sea,—men who had already seen 
suffering and service enough to entitle them to a hardly 
earned repose; but is it not extraordinary that ships, ill- 
found in nearly every particular and manned by such crews 
as these, should have done what they did under Anson and 
other contemporary commanders? On reading such a book 
as this, one is impressed with an almost superhuman idea of 
the naval captain of old days. To turn toa commander of 
another kind, Mr. Woods has included in his list the un- 
fortunate Admiral Byng and his ship, the ‘ Ramillies,’ upon 
which he suffered death as a condemned traitor to his country. 
History has long ago done Admiral Byng justice, and there 
is no longer any need to protest against the pitiless verdict 
which his colleagues passed upon him. Justice, too, of a 
rather tardy kind, has been done to that erratic genius, Lord 
Cochrane, who in his life had almost as much cause to 
complain of the ingratitude of his country as Byng had in 
his death. His exploits with the ‘Speedy’ form not the 
least interesting of Mr. Woods’s chapters. We have not 
space to refer to more of the author’s sea-heroes and their 
ships. The ‘ Victory’ figures twice on the list, under Lord 
Nelson and Lord St. Vincent, and as a single ship, affords the 
most splendid record of all, if we except the heroic suicide of 
the ‘ Revenge.’ 


We have derived just that amount of pleasure from reading 
Mr. Woods’s book which makes us a little chary of blame. 
Still, we must honestly confess that, as a literary work, it 
leaves much to be desired. To use a familiar expression, the 
author seems to us incurably muddle-headed. He cannot tell 
a plain tale in a plain, straightforward fashion. For choice 
he generally begins at the end, and when he gets to the middle 
of it he works backwards and forwards with perfect indif- 
ference and the most tiresome repetitions. He often repeats 
a whole page of information over again, as if it were some- 
thing that he had accidentally omitted to mention before. 
Nevertheless, as we have already said, there is much interest- 
ing and suggestive matter in his book, and the main idea of 
it is one we would willingly encourage. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Tales from the Isles of Greece: being Sketches of Modern Greek 
Peasant Life. Translated from the Greek of Argyris Ephtaliotis 
by W. H. D. Rouse. (J. M. Dent and Co.)—These tales and 
sketches,—more of them probably sketches than tales,—are very 
interesting to the English reader who wishes to frame some con- 
ception of the rural life of the people who are now playing so 
important a part in the South-East corner of Europe. English- 
men know a great deal too little of that rural life, and too often 
gather their conceptions of the Greeks from the crafty traders of 
the principal ports in the Mediterranean, who are no more of the 
type of the people at large than the salesmen of Wapping are of 
the type of Englishmen at large. Mr. Rouse’s translation 
appears to us to be very good. It is both pleasant and has a 
flavour of vernacular speech about it which gives a good con- 
ception of popular thought and feeling. Any one who will read 
either “ Marinos Kontaros” or ‘ Angelica,” or “Uncle Yannis 
and his Donkey,” will understand the rural Greek life better, 
and appreciate it more heartily, for what he has read. Some of 
the sketches are extraordinarily slight, but all of them seem to con- 
tribute something to our knowledge of the true peasant life of the 
Greek islands. 


The Sun by the Shore. By Florence Warden. (Jarrold and 
Sons.)—There is no reason why a story should not be written with 
a plot in which the central motive is kleptomania. But the 
incidents of The Sun by the Shore make too large a demand upon 
the faith of a reader. The thief could hardly have escaped in 
the way she did under the circumstances described at the end 
of chap. 2. And why, we may ask, if suspicious losses had 
already taken place in the house, why was the guest-chamber 
still left without any means of protection? The story is spun 
out to a quite unconscionable length. It would have served for 
thirty pages; three hundred are far too many. 


About twenty-five years ago Mr. Baring Gould published The 
Lives of the Saints in twelve volumes. We have now the first 
volume of a new edition, revised and enlarged. Lives of 











additional saints, especially of those who mn 
the British Isles, whether of English or Celtic - 

added, and the author also furnishes an introduction, in sm 
examines the early beginnings of hagiology, and , Which by 
sources which are available for the study of the subj thy 
work is to be completed in sixteen volumes, Teel, Thy 


Songs of a Session. By Mostyn T. Piggott. (A.D, Innes 
—Here we have something like “ Punch’s Essence of Parl 
The proceedings of the last Session are described in eae, 
verse, which, though varying in quality, is certainly worth 
longer life than it could have enjoyed in the columns of a . 
newspaper. Here is part of a dialogue between the Hey 
Young William :— = 
oe " said t . 
“thet the. wile of the word we wg the view 
Now show how the Transvaal’s connected with you, 
And what business you have with the Boers,’ 
‘I am tired of your questions, and sick of your din,’ 
Answered William! ‘ obey my behest— . 
Be off, or 1’ll treat you as one of my kin, 
And order your instant arrest,’ ” 
And here are some stanzas after the fashion of, “ It was Fanoy 


Victory ” :— 


and Cy) 


“ They say it was a shocking sight 

After the fight was o’er. 

For dead and wounded measures lay 
Encumbering the floor, 

But things like that, you know, can be 

With sach a fine Majority. 

No praise our good Prince Arthur won, 
No praise Sir John won he. 

* Why, ‘twas a very natural thing,’ 
Said earnest Historie. 

*Nay—nay—my little girl,’ quoth he, 

*It wasa fine Majority. 

But few appeared to worry much, 
Or some would even laugh.’ 

*But what good did they ever do?‘ 

aoth saucy Biograph. 

* Why, that I cannot tell,’ said he; 

* But ‘twas a fine Majority.’” 

The Zineid of Vergil, Books VII.-XII. Translated into English 
Verse by James Rhoades. (Longmans and Co.)—Mr. Rhoades well 
maintains his character as a translator who combines, in u quits 
extraordinary way, fidelity to his original with elegance anj 
vigour. It would be impossible to keep closer generally to the 
Latin than he has done in rendering the following (“In summ 
custos Tarpeie Manlius arcis”) :— 

** Manlius, before the Temple standing guard, 

Held the high Capitol, the royal roof 5 

New bristling with the thatch of Romulus; 

And here in gilded colonnades, the goose 

Fluttered in silver, shrieking that the Gauls 

Were at the gate; and lo! the Gauls were neag 

Among the brushwood, hard upon the heigh’, 

Shielded by darkness and night's cloudy boom 

Of gold their locks and — their attire, 

They glitter in striped cloaks, their milk-white necks 

Circled with gold ; two Alpine javelins each 

They brandish, and long bucklers guard their limbs,” 
The only objection that we have to make here is to “ before the 
Temple standing guard.” This gives the idea of a sentind, 
whereas, of course, Manlius was roused from sleep (“ alarum crepitu 
excitus M. Manlius”). There are passages that baffle Mr. Rhoades 
as they must baffle every one, Here is the scene of “ eating the 


tables ” :— 
“* All else, it chanced, consumed, 
When, driven by lack of food, they turned to munch 
The thin flour-face, with hand and venturous teeth 
Invade the circle of the fat: ful crust 
Nor from the out-pressed squares refrain them.” 
Here the stately measure of the blank verse is an addition 
difficulty. A powerful ballad-writer might make the incongruity 
less obvious. ‘“ Out-pressed squares” is obscure. The damper was 
circular, with marked squares on it. Dryden shirks it altogether, 
Conington has “impress of the sacred square.” Hore isthe desth 
of Euryalus :— 
“In death rolls Euryalus; the blood runs o’er 
His beanteous limbs, and on his shoulder sinks 
The faint neck: as a bright flower, by the plough 
Shorn through, droops dying, or poppies weary-necked, 
By a chance shower o’er-weigh' Loop the head.” 
This is scarcely so good as the passage first quoted, though it» 
almost literal. Here is a simile rendered with much spirit :— 
** As ofttimes, ranging the deep forest-lairs, 
An unfed lion, by mad hunger urged, 
If haply he hath spied a fleet-foot goat, 
Or towering-antlered stag, uprears his mane, and hangs 


Over the rent flesh, couching; the foul gore 
Drenches his cruel mouth,” 


Electro-Chemistry. By Professor Max le Blanc. Translated by 
W. B. Whitney. (Macmillan and Co.)—Professor Max le Blan, 
of Leipzig, modestly says his work “ may contain some new ideas.” 
It certainly seems to throw a clearer light on the great puzzle of 
electrolysis, and to put such knowledge as we have on 4 basié 
where it can be discussed. The chapters on the theory at 
dissociation, migration of the ions, and electro-motive fore 


' express the theory of these several sections of electro-chemistty 
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conciseness of language. For this 


‘cour and 
ith unveusl ~ the series of “ Students’ Manuals” we must 


rahe it anelator as well as Professor le Blanc; these 
tio from the German represent, as we know well, much 
care and painstaking: , 
—Andria, By Percy White. (W. Heinemann.)—We 
tm able to see the necessity of ail the dramatis personz 
not been able : : 
i in this story. It almost seems as if Mr. White had 
which re ad as to what was to be done with his heroine. Her 
vpn not really affected, as far as we can see, by her 
fortunes Wie an unsuccessful effort after art under the teaching 
—_ Peter Burt. The really important event for her is the 
sha ce of Louis Otway. That it is dangerous to marry a 
philosopher, and worse than dangerous if that philosopher isa 
mist, is the moral of the story, and written in very large 
os ters. Louis Otway is a very striking study.——Dr. Darch’s 
cay Florence Warden. (F. V. White and Co.)—This is a 
vat of astory old as the world,a man forsaking the true 
pe false, the love of a good woman for a fair-faced adven. 
pee who has somehow become possessed of the innocent look 
hich really belongs to some quite different soul. It is, as 
vr have said, an old tale, but it is told with no little 
fore—The Ban of the Gubbe. By Cedric Dane Waldo. 
Blackwood and Sons.)—No one can accuse Mr. Waldo 
of serving up again an old dish. A web-footed gentleman, 
ho devotes himself to discovering the history and whereabouts 
of his fishy relations, and would have done much better if he had 
left them alone, is not a familiar personage. We do not know 
that we like him any the better for that. In fact, we are inclined 
to say odimus increduli. The Ban of the Gubbe is too grotesque 
to be interesting. —-Where Thames is Wide. By Charles James. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—This is a tale of smuggling, full of man- 
gerisms which remind us of Dickens, but not of Dickens at his 
best. Why should the smuggler call himself “a agricultooral ” ? 
Why should the dirt which a man stamps off his boots be described 
ss “small geologic deposits”? The tale is not particularly good, 
but the style is beyond bearing. ——There is better workmanship 
and no lack of incident in Tracked by a Tattoo, by Fergus Hume 
(F. Warne and Co.), a detective story. This modern form of 
the Newgate Calendar literature is, perhaps, better than the old. 
At least it is more like literature. But it is quite easy to have 
enough, and not impossible to have too much, of these descrip- 
tions of the seamy, the very seamy, side of human nature.—— 
Mistress Spitfire. By J.S. Fletcher. (J. M. Dent and Co.)—This 
isa much more wholesome article. There is no novelty about it. 
We are all familiar with the complication of lovers who take 
different sides in politics. Here the swain is a Puritan and the 
damsel a Royalist. She is a very lively young person, and well 
deserves her name. Altogether Mr. Fletcher makes good use of 
bis matter,—proprie communia dicit. 


Nzw Eprttons.—The Formation of Chistendom. By T. W. Allies. 
$vols. (Burns and Oates.)——-Edmund Campion: a Biography. 
By Richard Simpson. (John Hodges.) ——Love’s Meinie. By John 
Ruskin. (George Allen.) ——Imperial Defence. By Sir Charles 
W. Dilke and Spenser Wilkinson. (A. Constable.)——The Law 
and Practice of Patents. By Lewis Edmonds, D.Sc. Second edition, 
by T. M. Stevens, D.C.L. (Stevens and Sons.)——Biblia Innocen- 
tuum, By J. W. Mackail. (Longmans and Co.) Heroes of the 
Arcicand their Adventures. By Frederic Whymper. (S.P.C.K.) 
—Marks and Monograms on European and Oriental Pottery and 
Porcelain, By William Chaffers. Revised and edited by Frederick 
Litchfield. (Gibbings and Co.)—“A new (eighth) edition, aug- 
mented by nearly five hundred Potters’ Marks and Additional 
Information.” ——Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare, and Captain Cook’s 
Last Voyage (Routledge and Sons) are very cheap reprints.— 
Digestion and Diet. By Sir W. Roberts, M.A. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co,)——-Sir Walter Scott's Ivanhoe. With 16 Illustrations by 
¢.E. Brock. (Service and Paton.)——Lord Lytton’s Last Days of 
Pompeii, With 16 Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. (Same pub- 
lishers.) Antonina; or, The Fall of Rome. By Wilkie Collins. 
(Chatto and Windus.)——A  Gentleman’s Gentleman, By Max 
Pemberton. (A. D. Innes and Co.) 
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Oeeil (HP Mt "J Wild Sports in Ireland, cr 8V0 scsscscsvsucsnsssecvsee (L. U. Gi 
Clowes (Ww % seudo-Philosophy at the End of the 19th Century (Univ. Press) 10/0 
Davis (2 ite ene Royal Navy, 5 vols., Vole Loy 400 ...sesssreevessesed(Se Low) 25 
ine ee? eirst-Stage Physiography, cr 8vo 
Fulcher 8.), Old Corcoran’s Money, er 8v0 
Glyn fice a Birds of Our Islands, cr 8V0 ..svvssesssesevsessessssseeses(Se . U. 
Gordon (G, 6) A Drama in Dregs: a Life Study, cr 8v0......... ... Simpkin) 6/0 
Handbo.e+)s Immortality and the New Theodicy, er Svo.........(J. Clarke) 4/0 
Part 1 co wuristian and Ecclesiastical Rome, by H. M. and M. A. R. T. 
» cr 8¥o ,.,., (Black) 7/6 





(Digby & Long) 6/0 














Harris (G.), Moral Evolution, er 8vo (J. pain | 6” 
Horton (R, F.), Oliver Cromwell, or 8vo (J, Clarke) 3/6 
Hunter (P. H.), John Armiger’s Revenge, Cr BVO ...........ssceeeeesees (Cliphant) 3/6 
Mann (A. M.), The Trnth from Jobannesbnurg, cr 8Vo ............ (Hu'chinson) 1/0 

















Maycock (W. P.), The Alternating-Current Circuit, cr 8vo ......(Whittaker) 2/6 
Mortimer (G.), The Blight of Respectability, 8vo............ (University Press) 2/6 
Murray (D. C.), A Rogue’s Conscience, or 8vo (Downey) 3/6 
Newton (M.), Glimpses of Life in Bermudaand the Tropics...(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Osmaston (F.), Poems, 12mo (K Paul 5/0 
Powell (R. 8. 8. Baden-), The Matabele Campaign, 1896, 8vo......... (Methuen) 15/0 
Robertson (J. K.), The Saxon and the Celt, 8vo............... (University Press) 


Serraillier (L.), Railway Technical Vocabulary: French, English, and 








American Terms, cr 870 ............-.s00. ..(Whittaker) 7/6 
Syetews (T. W.), A Minion of the Moon, cr 8¥0 .........0 (Chatto & Windus) 3/8 
arren (C. F. 8.), The Dies Irs, cr 8vo (Skeffington) 5/0 
Wright (H. C.), American Men of Letters, 2 vols, or 8V0 ........... (Nutt) each 3/6 








—- 
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LIBERTY” DECORATIVE FURNISHING FABRICS. 
ORIGINAL, EXOLUSIVE, ARTISTIO AND INEXPENSIVE. 
SEASON 1897. 

“LIBERTY” CRETONNES, “LIBERTY” MUSLINS, 
DeEconaTIVE, Quatna, AND VARIED. Darnty Fasrics 1x Exciusive Desians 
Over 200 New Patterns, many and Colour Harmonies at 

PrinteD BotH SIpEs ALIKE, 


Prices from 63d. to 2s. 9d. per yd. Prices from 4d. per yd. 
New Patterns Post-free, New Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 
7 =. &. &. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
OLD EMBROIDERIES AND 





INEXPENSIVE PRICES, FOR 
UPHOLSTERY DRAPERIES, 








DEBENHAM BROCADES. 
XVIth and XVIIth CENTURY 
AND CARPETS. 
1¢| OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
FREEBODY’S FURNITURE. 


ORIENTAL PORCELAIN. 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


ISTRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 

simulated neuralgia, and nervous depression 

are frequently cause! by some peculiarity of the 

Vision, which can at once be overcome by tho use 
of proper glasses. SEE 


“OUR EYES,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price 1s., 

By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., 
President of the British Optical Association, &c. 3 
Or consult, free of charge, 

MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician, 

63 STRAND, LONDON. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1895 - . £390,775,000. 


GALLERIES. 











STRAINED 


VISION, 











RUBINAT —SOURCE DR. LLORACH. 


This Spanish Aperient Mineral Water 
owes its great superiority to its rich- 
ness in Sulphate of Soda. German 





BEST 


springs have often a drastic and irri- 
tating effect caused by the magnesium 
RU BINA T salts of which they are largely com- 
posed. It is most valuable in cases of 
Gastric Fever, Intestinal Complaints, 
Gout, Gravel, &c., 


tropical climates and hot weather by its 


APERIENT. 


and especially in 


cooling and purifying effects. 








E.GALLAIS & Co., 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 
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Cheques, and (Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John ores AGR ge RS AL COLLEG, 


Baker.” 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ep1tor, but 
to the PusiisHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dair 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. * Ys Scholarships, Diplo . 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 25th, 1997 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE —M, 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD 
9th, and 10th, ‘Ten Scholarships at least, of value ranging betwar, juee M, 
per annum, will be awarded. Also One Scholarship of #0 een £80 and g3} 
for roe years; or ome ot Old, Cheltouians aly, Chist sabjests Gee 
athematics. Oan m ler 15.—A 
College, Cheltenham. Prly to the BURR ny, 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Halj- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. DAMRELL 
AnD UpnHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.8.4.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Mxssrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; Tue Supscrrprion News Co., 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANT’S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tue Haroup A. Witson Company, 
Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada, where single Copies can 
be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





Scale of Charges for Anbertisements. 


OursipE Pacrs, TWELVE GUINEAS. 











I i -csussentseapaneabianoosverentl £10 10 0] Narrow Column ..............006 £310 0 
H 5 5 0} Half-Column 115 
212 6{| Quarter-Column.............. Face 
ComPAaNIEs, 
CR NG hocissceiesscewetoesses £14 14 0 | Inside Page ..... eocccencssoonsceses £1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Aoross two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





Germs of Subscription, 
Halj- 


Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 
Kingdom BB Gini Ob: Sisnwk 07 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


eee 
ASTBOURNE.—HOME EDUCATION in the MEADS 

Ouelitte Lede Beste and b goveral of Be ui Talons wae etPhinstons 

ROBERTSON, Avenatee, Eastbourne. ‘ Pr Mra Bot) 





ea — 

¢} SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YOR’ 
SHIRE (one mile from Giggleswick Grammar School).—T0 BRQ 4 
TUESDAY, May llth.—Head-Mistress, Miss K. M. PIOKARD, bee e2) 
High School and Scholar of Newnham College, Cambridge (Olas) su 
Phorough Education in healthy air and beautifal country, Ref Trip, 
testimonials, with full particulars, on application. OrenCes ang 


ml. 
LSet AEE COLLEGE, BERKS 
THREE FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of 90 and 8 Guinw 5 
annum, TWO SIMONDS’ EXHIBITIONS of 50 Guineas, and SEVEN it Ot 
EXHIBITIONS of 30 Guineas will be COMPETED for on JULY oa 
following days.—Apply, Rev. THE WARDEN, ang 


ES ee 
= COLLEGE, HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS 
BARNET, HERTS.—Thorough Modern Education; large and : 
staff. Moderate terms ; highest references. Resident Pupils roceived,—. 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ae. -HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, sz. 

ADVANCED MODERN EDUCATION for GIRLS.—Priucipal and Head, 
Mistress, Mrs. HAMILTON, Girton, Cambridge. Professors Seeley, F.RS, 
J. W. Hales, M.A. H. E. Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr, Beich, Mon; 
Pradeau, Mons. Larpent, Herr Loman, Herr Gottheiner, &, Large gyn. 
nasium, tennis, swimming, riding. Prospectus on application, 


IxHOL M B, DORKING, 


Miss BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SOHOOL for BOYS. 
Terms from 60 to 100 a. 
The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on APRIL 30th, 


COLLEGE, LONDON (ror WOMBN), 

YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal—Miss EMILY PENROSE: 

The EASTER TERM, 1897, BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 20th. Special 
Classes for Students who matriculated in January. 

Dr. DRYSDALE will BEGIN a OOURSE on BACTERIOLOGY, 

TWO ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS will be OFFH#RED for OOMPET. 
TION in JUNE. LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary, 


ROCERS’ COMPANY.—MEDICAL RESEARCH 
SCHOLARSHIPS, These Scholarships, three in number, each of the value 
of £250 and open only to British subjects, have been instituted by the Company 
as an encouragement to the making of exact researches into the causes and pre 
vention of important diseases, The Company appoint annually. At the nett 
Election two of the present Scholars, should they renew their applications, will 
entitled to a preference, 
Applications may be made at any time before the end of April by letter, 
dressed to the OLERK of the Company, Grocers’ Hall, Princes’s Street, B.C, 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 























| | eeubeenas 











MIMD INGA oc astscaiscscectscessccsiorrrereere 110 6.....015 3......0 7 8 April 7th, 1899, 
ANOR 85H E, LAPHAM 5&YW. 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. Head-Master : Pat M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.) 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
13 KENSINGTON SQUARE (close to High Street, Kensington, Station). 
Under the Patronage of H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALKS. 

In this Department LEOTURES are given to LAUVIKS in the various Subjects 
of a University Education by Professors and Lecturers on the staff of King's 
College. The Lectures are adapted to Students above the age of 16. In addition 
to the usual Lectures Special Courses will be given on 

Wagner’s “ Parsifal” and 

The Ring of the Niblung, in preparation for the Bayreuth Festival, 1897, by 
Mr. Carl Armbruster. 

Ethics, by the Rev. Prof. Caldecott. 

Italian Literature, by Signor Perini. 

An Ontdoor Sketching Olass and a BotanyClass with Field Work will also be held. 

The EASTER TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, May 8rd. 

For further information apply to the Vice-Principal, Miss L. M. FAITHFULL, 
who will forward a full syllabus on receipt of four stamps. 





RITISH and FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY.—The 
NINETY-SECOND GENERAL MEETING of this Society will be HELD 
on SATURDAY, May Ist, 1897, at 2 p.m., at) the BOROUGH ROAD COLLEGE, 
ISLEWORTH, under the Presidency of the Right Hon. A. J. MUNDELLA, M.P. 
Tickets may be obtained on application at the Society’s Central Office, 115 Temple 
Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, B.C. 
The Society greatly needs assistance to maintain its operations and improve 
the premises of the Training Colleges, meee or donations thankfully 
received at the Office, ALFRED BOURNE, Secretary. 





OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 

will BEGIN on THURSDAY, May 6th.—Reference kindly allowed to 

Professor Ruskin, Brantwood, Oornston; Mrs. Boyd Oarpenter, The Palace, 

Ripon; Professor Oarey Foster, 18 Daleham Gardens, NW, and others.—For 
Prospectus apply to Miss HELEN E. BAYNES. 


Examination Results, last three years. 

London Matriculation 6 0 se vee ewe 100 por cont, 
Cambridge Local ... oan ees ees we coe » 
College of Preceptors (average age about 14)... vet OB ge Ue 


ggg mn PENSIONS for POOR PREACHERS of the 


Yearly Val f 'ARDED by the Skinners’ Company. 
early Value of £20 each will be AW y the Company, 





—applications, on forms to be obtained from the CLERK of 
8 Dowgate Hill, London, B.C., must be sent in by May 8th, 1897. 


AISON SEVIGNE, EALING, LONDON, W- 
PENSIONNAT DE DEMOISELLES, connected with Princess Helet 

College, Entirely French surroundings; English home comforts. Obarming 

house; most bracing air. Highly commended.—Address Malle. Q@LATZ. 


M®: H. STRAHAN (late of Twyford School), 
PREPARES BOYS 
between the Ages of 8 and 14 
FOR THE PUBLIC SOHOOLS, 
AT SEABROOK LODGE, SANDGATE, KENT. 


O. CLAUGHTON, B.A. Oxon., with Resident sd 
e Visiting Masters, PREPARES GENTLEMEN’S SONS for be o 
SOHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY.—House very healthily situated - 
Drainage certificate. Excellent water supply. Large playing field, Modersle 
tees.—For list of references and prospectus apply, Bolsover, Meads, Kast bourne. 


RIVATE SECRETARY (University man) SBEKS 

FORENOON ENGAGEMENT during absence abroad of present — 
(novelist) for MAY, JUNE, and JULY. Verbatim Shorthand ; Ty = 
(Remington and Yost); Phonograph.— SHORETARY,” 19 Beaumon 
Portlind Place, W. 

















REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, ST. 
AUGUSTINE’S, BLACKWATER ROAD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss A. O. 
OSTE., Terms and Prospectus on applicati Excellent references to parents 
of past and present pupils. Entire charge of children taken if desired. 





ete 
[\YPE-WRITING DESIRED by a LADY 
MSS. AND OTHER MALTER. 


Miss L. NIUHOLSON, 
13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, WO... LA 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER.- 
COLOURS, 5a PALL MALL EAST.—The ANNUAL EXHIBITION will 
OPEN MONDAY, April 26th,—SIEGFRIED H, HERKOMER, jun., Secretary 


fy Y PF Row 8 ttt ae 


Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, 8.W. 





pro tem, 





Excellent References, 
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COLONI AL Seaside. Farms 1,800 acres. 


Finest climate in England. 

Training for Colonial Life. 

Introductions to Colenial Life. 

Many Public School and University Men have 
Passed through the College, 

And are settled in all parts of the World. 
Information frem 

The Director at the College, 

Or from the London Seeretary, 

6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey. 


COLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, 


SUFFOLK. 








USANNE, CHAMP FLEURI.— EDUCATIONAL 
he TABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, 
{ BS ing, Painting, special Studies, Annual Examinations in French and 
Music, Bing TF vervity Professors. Certificates given.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Gems ves a the Norwich High-School for Girls, and Madame DE WORMS. 


ooHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
S GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. Thorough Education. 
treferences; home comforts; large grounds with croquet and tennis lawns. 


Bighespeetus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
pio), with 8e ears’ ful experience, RECEIVES a few PUPILS 
seb fifteen to prepare for University and other bigher Examinations, or for 
coer! education, Individual care. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes, 


ELSTED SCHOOL.— FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be AWARDED in JUNE. Candidates must be between twelve and 
fitteen on July Ist, 1897. One Scholarship reserved for Boys under thirteen, 
Rxamination in London and at Felsted begins June L5th, 
For farther information apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 























ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, JULY 8th and 9th.—Two of £87 (one of them £98 for first year) ; 

Four of £50; Nine of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £15 per annum 

may be awarded to Boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For 
particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SEURETARY, 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICHSTER.—PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 
scholarships recently gained at the Public Schools, The Resident Masters are 
Graduates in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge,—Particulars from the Misses 
KLIN. 


FRAN. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 
Head-Master, HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 
SIX ENTRANOE SOHOLARSHIPS (£50 tc £20 per annum) will be ompiet 
for on MAY 12th, and following days.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER. 








ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD in JULY NEXT to fill up not less than FIVE 

RESIDENT, FIVE NON-RESIDENT QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS, and TWO 

BXHIBITIONS.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster, 





HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD 
early in JULY.—Further information from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne. 





HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For arrts, 

ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett; Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A, T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Heap-Master The Rev. Dr. W. F. MOULTON. 





SUMMER TERM COMMENOES 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 5rx. 
For Prospectus, &., apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L,A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





ISsSHO P’S STORTFORD 
NONOONFORMISB GRAMMAR SOHOOL. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 
Prospectus en Application, 





LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


President—LEWIS FRY, Esq., M.P. 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, May 8rd. 
Application for admission may be made to the Secretary, at the School; or to 
the Hon. Secretary, H. C, BARSTOW, Esq., 2 Albert Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Boarding House—Miss PROOTER, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

buulst for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Boys passed into Public Schools, 

arg London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
.A, Oxon. 


ING@’S SOHOOL, CANTERBOURY. 

&CHOLARSHIPS.—Thirteen Entrance & Foundation Scholarships (£55— 

£10) July 2lst. TERM BEGINS on APRIL 29th. ARMY CLASS, free; 13th 

place into Woolwich, direct, last Examination. Separate Preparatory Department. 
Head-Master—Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough). 














OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

OHINE.—SOHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess, 

Stands high, faces south, overlooks sea, Sheltered playground, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.,—Mrs, JAMES MAODONELL. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897.—Two 


of £80, one of £50, one of £40. Examination begins July 14th.—For 
information apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 





WITZERLAND—Highly Recommended HOM E- 

SCHOOL for a limited number of GIRLS; exceptional advant for 

Study of Languages and Arts ; visiting Professors. Special attention to health. 
Beautiful situation.—Miss HEISS, Bienne, Berne. 








URHAM SCHOOL.—FIVE (or more) SCHOLARSHIPS 
of £70to £20 willbe AWARDED in JUNE. Examination begins June lst, 


and is held also in Londen. 
School fees, 66-70 guineas. Valuable Exhibitions to Universities.—Full in- 


formation from SECRETARY, School House, Durham. 





PREPARATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 
bear CARLISLE.—Rev, J. TALBOT EDWARDS, M.A. (Olass, Trip. Camb.) 
late Senior Classical Master at St. Colamba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS for the 
NAVY and PUBLIC SOHOOLS. Great experience and success with young Boys, 
large modern house, tennis-court, playing fields, &c, Careful attention to athletics. 





AScHAM SCHOOL, UPPERTON, EASTBOURNE. 


The Rev, W. N. WILLIS, M.A.. PREPARES BOYS for Entrance to the 
PUBLIO SCHOOLS and for SOHOLARSHIPS. 

Two Scholarships and an Exhibition have been gained since January, 1896, 

The School Buildings are new and stand in three acres of well laid out grounds, 





Yr 
URICH.—LANGUAGES and SCIENCE.—Mr. H. A. 
Kt Ay, M.A., has VAOANOIES for TWO BOYS to prepare for English 
Tee nical hools, or the Zirich Cantonal School, giving unrivalled Modern and 
Education.—Holiday address, 225 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park. 





HOME SCHOOL, HIGH CLASS, for GENTLEMEN’S 
a, AUGHTERS.—Old Established. Thorough Modern Education. Great 
tages for Music, Art, Modern Languages. Excellent table. Fine detached 

'n sheltered grounds, Tennis, swimming, riding. Bracing London suburb. 

B lai ae Highest references.—‘* CULTURE,” Messrs, Street, 30 

J a7 ae 








L!iWeEs GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

One of £20 and One PY me BOTS Oe om ie 14 WILL be 
a , tor etween an ears, 

OOMPETED FOR in JUNE.—Fall information from the HEAD-MASTER. 





LIFTON COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 

OPEN oy and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. TEN or MORE 

4 COMPETITION in MAY next, value from £25 to £100 a year. Also 

~Particulore py en of £36, open only to Boys intended for the Navy. 
nditions 

Oallege, Clifton. Breet rom HEAD-MASTEK or SEORETARY, The 





ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, in 
Sssociation with the ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s Inn Road.—For 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS and THREE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under fifteen, will be competed for on 
MAY 4th.—For information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head- 
Master. 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Hlend-Mistrems .... cco ccc sce ase cee eee Migs JAPP, BLA, 

The School Course includes the subjects of a High School curriculum, Natural 
Science (with Laboratory work), Drawing, Singing and Harmony, Needlework, 
and Physical Exercises. Fees, four to six guineas a term. Prospectuses, 
can be obtained from the Seeretary. NEXT TERM MAY 4th, 1897. Private 
Omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. A Boarding-house (Thorne 
Hill, Augustus Road) in connection with the School. 
18 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicai Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving ful particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, chools also re- 

commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOOKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Oambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—Londen Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 


“Tt is excellent in quality and flavour.” bE d 
—The Lancet. 0O e 











Prog H 
8, Scholarships, 1 h 
el Street, Brasewhi. Seu Wo” the SECRETARY at the School, 30 








Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 10/- tins. 
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COPV TS AY WELSH BOARD 
FOR 
INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION. 


EXAMINATION OF SCHOOLS, 1897. 


APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF EXAMINERS. 


The Exeeutive Committee of the Central Welsh Board will shortly proceed to 
the appointment ef five Chief Examiners. 
Candidates must have special knowledge of at least one of the following de- 


partments :— 

1, Classics. 5. History. 

2, Mathematics. 6, Modern Languages. 
7. Physics. 


8. English Language and Literature 
4. Welsh Language and Literature. 
Candidates are requested to rend in their applications not later than 
APRIL 30th NEXT, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. OWEN OWEN, 
Oswestry, March 25th, 1897. Chief Inspector. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOO SOCIETY (for . 
weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
4 New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


8. Chemistry. 
9. Botany. 











ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G, 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, the Ve 
LLANDAFF, HERBERT SPENOER, Esq., Sir HENRY 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 
Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, 23 a year; Life-Membership, accord- 
ing to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members, 
Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six, OATALOGUE, Firrx Eprrioy, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s. 
Cc, T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & OATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address Booxmen, Lonpow., Oode: Umicopz 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Rev. the DEAN of 
ARKLY, K.OC.B. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10a. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM BOUVERIE, and 0O,, 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Messrs. Methuen beg to announg 
have gust published = ty 


THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 134 
By Colonel R. S. S. Baden-Powel], D, 
8v0, 155. ‘i 


The author, who was Chief of the Staff to Si vederick 
rington, describes the pee BB: the Cote a Cor. 
narrative full of exciting incidents. The book forms te 
of 520 pages demy 8v0, and contains 100 illustrations olny 
authors photographs and sketches, not a few of ly te 
made actually under fire. om 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, Wc 


CHAPMAN & HALLS NEW BOOK 


NEW WORK ON THE SULTAN AND THE TURKg, 


THE SULTAN AND HIS SUBJECTs, By 


Ricuarp Daver. With Frontispieces, Map, and Plans, 2 vols, demy Bro, 24 

: (Just ready, 

The Daily News says :—“ Mr. Davey’s learned, most interesting, ¥ 
partial book gives us minute pictures of Palace life.” and flyin 
The Daily Chronicle says:—“‘ Mr. Davey’s work is not a mere ogg on the 
present Eastern crisie, It deals with the past and the far-off past a: as the 
present. Politicians...... will find in his pages a rich store of facts bear} on th 
chief points of the Eastern Question, and those who are not politic'ang.,. pteg 
that will be sought for in vain elsewhere......[t deserves not only to be read, but 

also to find a permanent place on the bookshelf.” 











NEW BOOK BY W. 8. LILLY. 


ESSAYS AND SPEECHES. By W.S. Linu, 


Author of “Ancient Religion and Modern Thought,” “ A Century of Revels. 
tion,” &. my 8vo, 128, 3 
The Scotsman says :—" The different subjects of his essays all take ona tres) 
and very interesting colour from the light so able a thinker casts upon then: 
and the book, as a whole, is of a profound interest to the intellectual readers of 
wil shades of opinion or belief.” 





—. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD’ 


WHITE MAGIC. A Novel. By M. MoD, 


Bopx1n, oe. Author of “ Lord Edward Fitzgerald: an Historical Romane,” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Daily Telegraph says :—" Mr. Bodkin has written a novel of indubitahh 
vigour, rarely dull, full of hairbreadth escapes by flood and field, crammed with 


enthralling incidents from cover to cover.” 





CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London, W. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For MAY. PRICE ONE SHILLING, Contents:— 
THE ENGLISHMAN’S OALENDAR — INCIDENTS OF THE SPERM 


(May). > ae —— FISHERY. By Faust t. 
POLEON ON ENGLAN ULLEN. 
NRE ENGLISH: an Anniversary | AFTER LATE SUPPER. By Mri 


Study. By Lew Rosey. Merrer Henne. 
THE BOARDING-OFFIOHR a A a a GRAND ABMY, 
x2 AMA.’ ERcr Onoss . BUTLER. 
my af WOLD JIMMY AND ZAIREY. iy 
FAMOUS TRIALS: the Queen against 


Orme AGnvs. 
Courvoisier. By J. B. ATLAY. THE MYSTERIES OF THE MONEY 
EARLY DAYSIN WESTRALIA. By| ARTICLES. By Harrier Wirmm. 
Major-General Sir Epmuxp Du 


PAGES FROM A PRIVATE Dlagl. 
Cané, K.0.B. IN KEDAR’S TENTS. (hp 
GHOSTS AND RIGHT REASON. By 





ters 13-15. By Hxwry Story} 
max, Author of “The Sowers,” &, 





AnprRew Lana. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories, 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR’: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affectiot, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. sT. 
LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“ An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.”’—Standard, 


“ A very interesting series,”’—Times. 
‘The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speater. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, EC. 
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THE 


Edited by Sir HEKBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 


WILL BE READY ON WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


WNEORTSMAN IN IRELAND. By a 


red Plates and numerous other Illustrations by 
evix Foety Toone crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 153. Also a 


rE SP 


P. Coorvarge- Paper Edition, with Plates on Japanese vellum, £2 2s, net. 
new BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “WILD SPAIN.” 
RWAY: 
e 
NOR Spitzbergen, and Denmark. By AsgeL Onarmay, Author 


Swedish " &o, Fully Illustrated by the Author and Charles 
ot “ a pin Bro, 166. [Ready next week, 


* * PROFESSOR KARL PEARSON’S NEW BOOK, 


CHANCES OF DEATH, and other 


By Professor Kart Pearsoy, F.R.S., Author of ** The 


pthio “ee pone &c. In 2 vols,, with 2 Photogravure Frontispieces, 


and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 25s, net. [Nearly ready. 


yEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. By Sir 


, Bart., M.P., Editor of “ The Sportsman’s Library,” &, 
aaa jogravare | Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. [Nearly ready. 


SEOOND EDITION NOW READY. 
(N VELDT AND FARM: in Cape Colony, 

Bechoanaland, Natal, and the Transvaal. By Frances McNas, Second 

Fiition, crown 8¥0, 38. 6d. 

DR. DONALDSON SMITH’S IMPORTANT WORK. 
fHROUGH UNKNOWN AFRICAN 
COUNTRIES. B A. Dowatpson Suits, M.D.,F.R.G.S. With 70 Illustra. 
tions by A. D, McCormick, Charles Whymper, &c., and 5 Maps. Super royal 
ire LE GAZETTE.—" Will be of the greatest interest to sportsman, 


B. 7 ” 
taalet, and man of selen0®-" HRD EDITION. 7 
BENJAMIN JOWETT, Master of Balliol: 
a Personal Memoir. By the Hon. Lione, ToLuemacue, Author of “ Safe 
studies,” &c, Third Edition, with Photogravure Portrait, crown 8vo, eloth, 
. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
By 


TOMMY ATKINS: a Tale of the Ranks. 
Rosset BiatcurorD, Author of “A Son of the Forge,” &c. New and 
Cheaper Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Ready in a few days, 

NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “DIANA TEMPEST.” 
A DEVOTEE. By Mary CHoLMonpzLey, 


Anthor of “ Diana Tempest,’ “* The Danvers Jewels,” &c. Oloth, 33. 6d. 


london: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
NEW YORK: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 





Just published, 8vo, price 15s. 


THEHE BIBLE: 


ITS MEANING AND SUPREMACY. 
By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., 


DEAN OF CANTERBURY, 


CONTENTS. 
CHAP. 
12, Dangerous Results of ithe ** Super 

1, The Bible is not one homogeneous natural Dictation” Theory. 
Book, but a gradually collected | 13. The Bible not the only Source 
Canon, from which we can Learn of 

2, The Bible represents the remains God. 
of a much wider Literature, 14, Misinterpretation of Scripture. 

The Bible combines immense True and False Views of 
Variety with essential Unity. Boriptare. : 

4, The“ Allegorical Method” of Exe- 1b tag Misinterpretation of the 

‘ible. 


cup, 
Introduction, 


gesis Untenable, 
5, The Biblo is not Homogeneous in | 16. The Wresting of Texts, 
its Morality, 17. Scripture Difficulties. 


6, Antitheses of Scripture, 
7. “Verbal Dictation ” an Untrue and 
Unspiritual Hypothesis. 
8 “Plenary Inspiration.” 
§, The Higher Oriticism. 
10, Te Bite contains the Word of 


Il, Biblical Infallibility, 


18, Supremacy of the Bible, 
19, The Bible and Individual Sons. 


20. The Bible the Chief Source of 
Human Consolation. 
21, Special Consolations of Scripture, 
22. The Bible and the Nations, 
23. Conclusion, 
Index, 








LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
LONDON, NEW YORK, and BOMBAY. 


ee 


QRDNANCE SURVEY MAPS. 


t = scales of these valuable Maps can be obtained for any part of 
le British Isles from the London Agent, EDWARD STANFORD, 
2 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
veographer to the Queen. 


ot — answered and estimates for mounting given. Résumé 
Publications post-free on application to 





wy EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


PORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 


with Chapters on the 


MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S NEW BOOKS. 


BY THE BRITISH RESIDENT AT PAHANG. 


IN COURT AND KAMPONG: Tales and- 


Sketches of Native Life in the Malay Peninsula, By Huan CLIFFORD, 
British Resident at Pabang. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW says:—“The thrilling tragedies and horrors 
Hogh Clifford relates in some of his chapters have a tendency to make one’s 
flesh creep. The chapters treating with ‘The East Coast’ and ‘Among the: 
Fisher Folk’ have rarely, if ever, been su ed as word pictures. The 
descriptions of the scenery and animal and vezetable life along the coast and in 
the interior are true to nature and admirable,”’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ These tales Mr. Clifford tells with a force and: 
life-likeness such as is only to be equalled in the stories of Rudyard Kipling. 
Take, for instance, the gruesome story of the were-tiger. man by day, and man- 
eater by night. Its vividness the terrors of ‘The Mark of the Beast ;: 
or, A Night of Terror,’ when ‘ He of the Hairy Face’ forced his way into the hut 
and played with the lives of men and women with the dainty, airy grace of a 
kitten sporting with a mouse. Everyone of these tales ves its impression, 
dramatic yet life-life. Moreover, they are valuable as giving a picture of a 
strange, distorted civilisation which, under the influence of British Residents 
and officials, will soon pass away or hide iteelf jealously from the gaze of 


Western = 
BIRMINGHAM DAILY GAZETTE.— Has not only the charms of excellent 
style and quiet humour, but also the rarer attraction of complete novelty...... 
The stories deal with natives of all classes: dwellers in the Courts of Kings; 
sants in their vill , by the rivers, and in the rice-fields; and with the 
sher-folk on the sea-shore. He has described with great vividness things seen 
from the inside during many wi years spent in the uncouth wilds of what 
almost seems another world, he pictures thus drawn are not always 
attractive. But they are graphic, powerful, and, above all, we are assured that- 
they are true.” 
SCOTSMAN.—“ Mr, Clifford, the British Resident at Pahang,in the Malay 
Peninsula, has written an interesting book on the country, its products, and its 
ple...... His object is to give an idea of the lives lived in those lands by 
juropeans whose lot has led them away from the beaten track, and by the 
aboriginal tribes of which little is known ; but. above all, by those Malays ‘ who, 
being yet untouched by contact with white men, are stili in a state of origi 
sin ’,..... he tales are brief, pointed, and picturesque.” 


BY “NATHANIEL GUBBINS,” OF THE “ PINK 'UN.” 


CAKES AND ALE: a Memory of Many 


Meals; the whole interspersed with various Recipes, more or less Original, 
and Anecdotes, mainly veracious. By Epwarp Spencer (“ Nathaniel 
Gubbins”’). With Cover designed by Phil May. Small 4to, cloth, 5s. 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘“‘Oookery-books have been written in all 
styles, from the big-wig Academics of Brillat Savarin to the Della Cruscan 

rotervities of Mrs, E. R. Pennell......This writer, like Montaigne and Pepys, 

longs to the literary self-revealers; his volume is interspersed with auto- 
biographical scraps, and we only wish there were more of them.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ A book from which every restaurant-keeper can, 
Sportsmen, stockbrokers, and 
pe gg robust yet sensitive palates, and ample means, will 
e when they are ordering the next little dinner for a party 





if he will, get ideas enough to make a fortune, 
others with la: 
find it invalua 
of male friends.” 

BY MR. G. B. BURGIN, 


“OLD MAN’S” MARRIAGE: a Novel. By 


¢ > "ee Author of “The Judge of the Four Covers,” &0, Grown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s, 


BY MR. GRANT ALLEN. 


GRANT ALLEN’S HISTORICAL GUIDES. 


THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES. 


PARIS and FLORENCE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 


3s, 6d, each net, 


READY APRIL 29th. 
BY LADY TROUBRIDGE. 
PAUL’S STEPMOTHER: a Novel. 


TrovuBRipGe. With Frontispiece by Mrs. Adrian Hope. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 
BY VERNON LEB. 


LIMBO, and other Essays. By VERNON Lez, 


Author of “ Althea,” “Renaissance Studies,” With Frontispiece, 
fcap. 8vo, buckram, 5s. net. 


By Lady 


Grown 8vo, 


Mr. Richards has pleasure in announcing the Publi- 
cation on May Ist of the First Part of “ ENGLISH 
PORTRAITS: a Series of Lithographed Drawings,” 
by Mr. WILL ROTHENSTEIN. This will contain 
Drawings of Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., and Mr. 
Thomas Hardy; and in succeeding issues will appear 
Portraits of Mr. Grant Allen, Mr. William Archer, 
Mr. Robert Bridges, Mr. Sidney Colvin, Mr. Walter 
Crane, the Right Rev. Dr. Creighton, Bishop of London, 
Mr. George Gissing, the Marchioness of Granby, Sir 
F. Seymour Haden, P.R.E., Mr. W. E. Henley, Mr. 
W. Holman Hunt, Lady Jeune, Professor A. Legros, 
Mr. A. W. Pinero, Mr. John Sargent, R.A., Mr. G. 
Bernard Shaw, Professor Villiers Stanford, Miss 
Ellen Terry, Miss Alice Strettell, Mr. William Watson, 
and Mr. Whistler, all of whom have already sat, or 
have promised to sit. «he Portraits will be accom- 
panied by Short Texts by various hands. 

The price of each part, inclosed in a wrapper de- 
signed by the Artist, will be 2s. 6d. net ; but subscribers 
in advance to the whole series of twelve (issued monthly) 
will be presented on its completion with a cloth cover, 
also from the design of Mr. Rothenstein. 








26 and 27 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S) "7m | MEDOG. 


LIST. 


Just ready, price One Shilling. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY, 1897. 

1, Dear Faustina. By Rhoda Broughton. 
Chaps. 13-15. 

2, A Port or Spina, 

3. A Human Bounpue, 

4. A Lanp or DERELICTs. 

5. Devs ms Macuima. 

6. AN UNAPPRECIATED D1aRIst, 

7. Sent Back Br THE Ska, 

8. THe CARTHUSIANS, 

9%. Two TaLes From THE Russian OF ANTON 
TscHECHOW. 

10, CoLERIDGEIANA, 

11, Our VeneTIan Basy. 

12. REDPOLL’s MaRRriaGE, 





SEVENTEENTH EDITION READY THIS DAY. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 36s, 


FORTY-ONE YEARS 
IN INDIA. 


From Subaltern to Commander- 
in-Chief. 


By FIELD-MARSHAL 
LORD ROBERTS OF KANDAHAR, V.C. 


Besides Maps and Plans, the Volumes contain 
Portraits on Steel and Copper. 





NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 





NOW READY. 


IN A COUNTRY TOWN: 


A Story Unfounded on Fact, 
By HONOR PERCEVAL. 


In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ NEAR NEIGHBOURS.” 


THE CAREER OF CLAUDIA. 
By F. M. PEARD. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 


ASHLEY. 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
{n 1 vol. crown 8yo, scarlet cloth, 2s, 6d.; green 
cloth, 2s, 


london: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Onezrstrax Mowarcey. 
Two Roman OoNTROVERSIALISTS. 
Tue Curist1an Docretnx or IMMORTALITY. 
Mr. Jzvons’s “ InTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
Rewicioy.” 
Tux Onvurce 1s SouTH Areica. 
Lorp BLacHFORD’s LETTERS. 
Tue Trux History oF THE EDWARDINE ORDINAL, 
Lea’s “ HistoRY OF AURICULAR CONFESSION.” 
REerorMED JupAIsM. 
Rick anp Poor, 
Grpson’s “ THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES.” 
THe EpvucaTiIon BILL. 
SHort NorIceEs. 
London: 


Sprorriswoope and Oo., New Street Square. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 175. MAY, 1897. 8vo, price 6d. 

Tas OnEVALIER D’Avriac, Chaps. 11-13. By 
8. Levett Yeats, Author of “‘The Honour of 
Savelli.”’ 

Rurat Prosperity. By Sir Edmund Verney, Bart. 

Tue BaLtaD OF THE LitTLE Brack Hounp, By 
Mrs. Olement Shorter. 

Looxrne Rounp. By A. K. H. B. 

Summary ProcepurE. By Henry ey 

Tue New Ovke For SnNake-BitEs. By Mrs. Percy 
Frankland, 

Tux FIGHTING TEMERAIRE, By Henry Newbolt. 

AT THE Sign OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 

London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 








Now ready, 8vo, 6s, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
No. 870. APRIL, 1897, 
OonTENTS, 





1, Queen VICTORIA. 9, THe Human Minp 

2.THe PsaLMsS' IN AND ANIMAL InN- 
History. TELLIGENCE. 

3. Bensamin Jowrtr. | 10. Rise or THz GERMAN 

4, FRENCH ART. INFANTRY. 

5. THE JsrRNrincHamM | 11. Historica. WRritInGs 
LETTERS. OF FRANCIS PaRkK- 


6. Crime In ENGLAND. 

7. Tue PosTRy OF Sport 

8, LaMMENAIS, 
London: Jouw Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MAN, 
| 12, Tue Pouitican S1tTva- 





JUST PUBLISHED, price 1s. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards. 


OUSEHOLD PRAYERS: being 
a Book of Morning and Evening Prayers for 
a Honsehold, from Old Divines. Selected and 
Arranged by G. J. CowLEY-Brown, M.A., Rector of 
St. John’s, Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: Sr. Gites’ Printine Co, 
London: Kiui0oT Stock, Paternoster Row. 








VIN ORDINAIRE, {Sm 


Pure BORDEAU. 

lei Der Win or 
withor ou 

will be found equal towine saa? a i 
sold at much higher Prices, 


DINNER CLARE? 


ST. ESTEPHE, 
Superior DINNER W 
boners A can stcunatr old in 
men wine. On parison j 
will be found equal to wine ‘offered Mee, 
at much higher prices by the small &, 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


INER CL i: 
F old in Re cragere gh 4, Tinta, ai 


Der. 
HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. - 
n fine conditio d i 
below the resent wholesale pers A 
a ne ia 
ported by ourselves, a me 
Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND 00, 
LVEF ohn ge aly 
Manchester: 26 Market Street, 





IRKBEOCK Bayg 
ESTABLISHED 1851, / 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, Londo, 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT, INTERES? 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 
a PER pepo CURRAES A000 
n minimum 
below £100. — 
STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold, 
The BIRKBEOK ALM. i q 
lars, post-free. ayy: with fll atin 
FRANCOIS RAVENSORORT, Manager, 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


(TRAVELLING, RIDING, CYCLING, HUNTING, 
SHOO' &e,) 


HOOTING, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY & WORKMEN’ 
ACCIDENTS 
F INSURED anc tee BY THE 
Railway Passengers Assurance (0, 
ESTABLISHED 1849, 
Capital, £1,000,000. Claims Paid, £3,750,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Seoretary, 








THE FINEST TONIC. 


Most effective in restoring 
the vitality of the blood, 
and enabling the constitu- 
tion to resist climatic in- 
fluences, 

Invaluable in all cases of 
anemia and general de- 
bility. 

Highly recommended for 
weak & debilitated children, 


FER BRAVAIS 
FER BRAVAIS 
FER BRAVAIS 


LANCET.—"A beautiful and interesting preparation.” 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“‘It has all the 
good effects of iron without producing tipati 


HE UNION BANK ¢ 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 188), 


Paid-up Capital .......0. dabhccaseeia . £1,500, 
Reserve Fund  ..scccccsseseeeese pecs, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,00) 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANOES are made toth: 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and ett 
or lh +5 





or disturbing the digestion, and it does not blacken 
the teeth.” 


Retailed by Chemists all the world over, 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS OOCOA, 


Ee PSs’Ss 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terns 
which may be ascertained on application. 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manger. 
17 Cornhill, London, E.0. 





HE NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing (ros, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowsst Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rales Suppli 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


Ww. O. MAODORALD, } Joint 
F. B, MACDONALD, 
dl 





SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., and 25s. each, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 


93 CuEarsipr, E.C., 954 Recent STREET, W., 21 KensinaTon Hicu Strezt, W., 
3 ExcuasGE StTREXT, MANCHESTER. 


LONDON. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


1848, 








OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arran; 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, 


logued, 


Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, 


and Oata- 
. Newchoice 
Usual cash diseounts. 





or Exchanged, 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &e.,—no matter w 

State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKE nt, Lane 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bong 


SUPPLIED. 

Drama, Medical, Travels, Scien 
4 ject. Pleas 

hat the sub 3. GREAT 
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WAOMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


BY SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, 


ANCIENT VOLCANOES OF GREAT BRITAIN 


F.R.S.,&c. With 7 Maps and numerous Illustra- 





ip ARCHIBALD GRIKI 
By Sir r Ro vo, 368. net. 
tons 2 ols. Super Rove treatise, which may be supplemented by the 
MBS the future, but which can hardly be superseded......To 


researches | ecessary to commend it; to all who are interested in the 
geaogits it is nor this earth of ours it will be found to abound with interest.” 


checker 
. NOW READ 


YOLUME IX Y. 
FE AND LABOUR OF THE PEOPLE IN 


ited by OHaRLES BootH. Vol.IX. Comparisons, Survey, and 

_—, ~ ‘an-Abetract of Vels. I.-IX.) Mxtra Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 
oONING u AST" The inquiry itself is complete, and it is not too much 
& that it is a piece 0 i lled for the vastness of its range 








f work uneq 
thoroughness of its accomplishment.” 
lll 1997 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. A 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World for the 
Year 1997. Thirty-fourth Annual Publication. Revised after Official Returns. 

J. Scorr Kett1z. With Maps, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ettnans's GAZETTE.—" Continues to be the invaluable and admirable 
storehouse of reliable facts concerning all nations which it has already proved 


reli 
itself to be by 





thirty-four years of patient work on the part of its compilers,” 


SEOOND EDITION NOW READY. 
rown 8vo, 6s. 


tHE QUEEN OF THE MOOR. A Tale of 


Dartmoor in the Days of Waterloo. By FrepEric ADYE. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—*‘ The book has many exciting scenes, notably that of 
the revolt within the prison gates which resulted in the escape of Oecil’s lover, 
Fact is very skilfully interwoven with fiction, and altogether ‘ The Queen of the 
Moor’ iss story to be read and enjoyed.” 


NEW NOVEL BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF THE BEN BERIAH. 


By Cuantotte M, Yonae. 

DAILY CNRUNICLE.—“ Miss Yovge’s great literary power is too well recog- 
nised to call for a word from us in its praise. Her masterly descriptions of the 
country through which the wandering band travelled are given with a faithful- 
ness and beauty which attract and hold the reader’s attention.” 

















THE LATE REV. F, J. A. HOR’ 


BY . T, D.D. 
THE CHRISTIAN ECCLESIA. A Course of 


Lectures on the Karly History and Karly Uonceptions of the Ecclesia, and 
Four Sermons, By Fenton JOHN ANTHONY Hort, D.D., Lady Margaret's 
Reader in Divinity in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SCOTSMAN.—‘‘ Embodies some of the richest fruit of Dr. Hort’s historical 
research ang his distinguished occupancy of the Lady Margaret Professorship 
at Cambridge.” 





Globe 8v0, 3s, 6d. 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN SECONDARY 


SCHOOLS. Suggestions to Teachers and Parents for Lessons on the Old and 
New Testaments, Early Church History, Christian Evidences, &, By Rev. 
Gzorek OC. Beit, M.A., Master of Marlborough College. 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION: a Com- 


mentary on its Nature and Growth. By Jess Macy, M.A.,, Prof 
Political Science in Iowa College, ” : keene 








SECOND EDITION, REVISED, NOW READY. 


THE THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL 
a] pj ea ¥ m.. ae TO ECONOMIO 
Riauon Pod psn aah eo aq -A., LL.D., Author of “ Public 





EDITION NOW READY. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM A.D. 670 


TO A.D. 1832. By Sroprorp A. Brooxr, M.A. Partly Rewrit 
largely Revised and Corrected. Globe 8vo, 3a. 6d. ore 


GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Professor MicHakrL MacMILLan. 
[English Classics, 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 




















A OOMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES.” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 


% which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 





THE GLOBE.—« Very interesting and diverting,” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY sais 28 Nps. ; ity 
macy and faith ioe ‘It is a bright little collection, abounding in 





MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogue post-free on application. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF CAVALRY. 
By General Sir Evstyn Woop, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
Quartermaster-General. With 20 Maps. 


* This brilliant and fascinating little book.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“Sir Evelyn Wood is to be congratulated on his excellent book. The service 
may also be congratulated that among its Field-Marshals and General Officers 
on the active list are so many who can emphasise their leading in the field by 
their literary counsels in peace, Among that band of able writers the Quarter- 
master-General to Her Majesty’s Forces well holds his own.”’—Times, 

‘Will be read with interest and profit both by soldiers and by civilians in- 
terested in military history.”—Scotsman, 





Pott 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE SILVER CROSS. A Selection of 
Poems for the Sick and Suffering. Edited by Hxuzn 
Dovetas. With an Introduction by the Lorp BisHor or 
Sr. AnpREw’s. Pott 8vo, printed in red and black on antique 
paper at the Chiswick Press. 





READY NEXT WEEK. 
Royal 8vo, 2 vols., 25s. net. 


MEMORIALS OF CHRISTIE’S. 


By W. Rossrrs, Author of “The Bookhunter in London,” 

“ Printers’ Marks,” &c. With 75 Collotype and other Illus- 

trations, and a full Index. 
*,* This history of the famous auctioneers, through whose hands have passed 
so many important works of art, will be found a reference book of great practical 
value to all interested in the arts. The chief items in each sale are described, 
the prices which they fetched under the hammer are recorded, and in all cases 
of interest the purchaser's name is given, The illustrations of pictures and 
bric-d-brac are selected chiefly from those objects which obtained “ record’ 
prices. Ina size uniform with the catalogues of the firm, it should be an indis- 
pensable book in all libraries and art schools. 





READY NEXT WEEK. 
Crown 8vo, 600 pp., 3s. 6d. 


ELOCUTION AND THE DRA- 
MATIC ART. By Davin J. Smituson. New Edition, Re- 
vised by the Rev. C. R. Tartor, M.A., Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, Professor of Elocution at King’s College, 
London. 


NEW and REVISED EDITION, post 8vo, 2 vols., 15s. 


SLANG, JARGON, AND CANT: a 


Dictionary of Unconventional Phraseology, comprising 
English, American, Colonial, Tinkers’, Yiddish, Pidgin, 
and Anglo-Indian Slang. With Philological Notes and 
Illustrative Quotations. Compiled and Edited by Professor 
Apert Barrere, R.M.A., Woolwich, and CHaruzs G. 
Leianp, M.A., Hon. F.R.S.L., Author of “The English 
Gypsies and their Language,” &c., ‘‘ Hans Breitmann,” &. 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GOLF IN THEORY & PRACTICE: 
Some Hints to Beginners. By H. S.C. Evmrarp. A Practi- 
cal Manual. With 22 Illustrations from Life. 


** We have read the book ‘ right off,’ as the saying goes, and this because, as in 
the case of a witching tale, it was difficult to stop......The book is enjoyabls and 
instructive, it is attractive in appearance, clear in its printing, valuable in its 
contents, and we hope it will have a wide circulation in the world of golf.” —Golf. 
“One of the very best: books of its class,” —Referee. 


Aldine Poets. 
Completion of Re-issue, 81 vols., 2s. 6d. net each. 


JAMES THOMSON. Revised Edition, 


with a New Memoir and Critical Appendix, by the Rev. T. 
C. Tovey, M.A., Author of “Gray and his Friends,” &. 2 
vols. fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each. 


New Volume of BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
HORACE. A New Literal Prose Transla- 


tion. By A. Hamitron Brycz, LL.D., Translator and 
Editor of “ Vergil,” &c. 3s. 6d. 








NOW READY. EDITION LIMITED. 
Pott 4to, printed at the Chiswick Press, 15s. net. 


BOOK SALES OF THE YEAR 


1896: containing a Detailed Description of all the most im- 
portant Books Sold at Auction, with the Names of the Pur- 
chasers, and the Prices realised. With complete Indexes of 
Names and Subjects, and General Introduction and Notes. 
By Tempuz Scort. 

A few copies of the volume for 1895 are still on hand, and may be had for 


15s. net each, 
“In bulk, in pommel and type, and in general thoroughness, it strikes us equally 
my. 


favourable,” — 








London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S NEW Booxs 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and the Libraries. 


Captain A. T. Mahan’s New Work, 
THE LIFE OF NELSON 
THE EMBODIMENT OF THE SEA POWER OF GREAT BRITAIN 


By Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N., Author of “The Influence of Sea Power upon History,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, Ill 
with many Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations, cloth extra, sah top, 36s. net. va 
“ Must henceforth become one of the greatest of naval classics......By far the best ‘ Life of Nelson’ that has ever been written.”—Times. 
bolt <a eeen, geome A executed, and withal ae eee portraiture of the life and character of the greatest of our naval heroes..., This 
** A great biography, and one to be read by all men.” —Specta nee ives work,» 
* Destined to take its place among the foremost biographies pb any literature.”—Graphic, thonzum, 











Volume I., now ready, at all Booksellers’. 


THE ROYAL NAVY: A HISTORY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT 


By W. LAIRD CLOWES, Fellow of King’s College, London ; Gold Medallist, U.S. Naval Institute; Hon. Member R.U. S. In 
Assisted by Sir C. R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., P.R.G.S.; Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.8.N.; Mr. H. W. WILSON, &e., qputitatio, 


5 vols, with numerous Wlasteatione, royal 8vo, cloth extra, 25s. ola net. 


The first volume of the Hiet: bringing the narrative to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, is now ready ; and will be followed at short intervals 
4 v _ . volumes. Full Prospectus of the Work sent post-free “S application, ‘ , by the rubsoquent 





IN PREPARATION. 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATIONS, 1827-1892: tte Bxperenn 


of 65 Years, from the Accession of H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence as Lord High Admiral to the End of the Naval Administ 
tion of Lord George Hamilton. By the late Sir JOHN HENRY BRIGGS, Reader to the Lords and Chief Clerk the 
Admiralty. Edited by Lady BRIGGS, Ilustrated with 10 Photogravure Portraits, demy 8vo, cloth, Onz Guinea, 

*,* Prospectus sent on application. 





New and Cheaper Edition of Mr. H. M. Stanley’s Great Work. 
Carefully revised throughout by the Author, with a New Preface, and somewhat abridged by the omission of matter no longer of interest, 


IN D ARKEST AF RICA; or, The Quest, Rescue, and Retreat of Emin 


Pasha, Governor of Equatoria. By H. M. STANLEY, M.P., D.C.L., &c. Crown 8vo, with Map and all the Original Muster. 
tions, cloth, 5s. [In May, 


Third Edition, now ready at all Libraries. 


THE MASSARENES. By OUIDA, Author of “Moths,” &. 8yo, 





580 pp., 6s. 
SOME PRESS OPINIONS :— 
“EXTREMELY INTERESTING......A brilliant picture of a contemporary “ OLEVER......The irreclaimable ‘ Cocky ’ is an excellent creation,” 
mania.”— DAILY TELEGRAPH. —PALL MALL GAZETTE 
**BRILLIANT, IF DARING.”—SCOTSMAN. a 
“INCOMPARABLY THE BEST THE AUTHOR HAS EVER WRITTEN.” | “THOROUGHLY INTERESTING, and touches of real pathos mingle with 


—NATIONAL OBSERVER, its vigorous satire and strong situations.”—GLASGOW HERALD, 
FIRST ISSUE AT 2s. 6d. 


THE HANDSOME HUMES. By WILLIAM BLACK. Crown 8m, 


cloth, 2s. 6d. Forming the New Volume in the New Uniform and Complete Edition of Mr. BLACK’S NOVELS. 
TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 


THE TRACK OF MIDNIGHT. By|THE EXPLOITS OF MYLES 


G. Firt Scorr. Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. [May 1st. STANDISH. By Heyzr Joxunsom (“Muirhead Robertson"), 
Crown 8vo, eloth, 68, 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


PEN AND PENCIL IN PARLIAMENT. | 3By fan 


FURNISS. Profusely Illustrated by the Author. Crown 4to, cloth. 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A NILE VOYAGE. By Cuarizs and} WAR, FAMINE, AND OUR FOOD 


Susan Bowes. Printed in Tokyo by T. Hasegawa, on créped paper, SUPPLY. = R. B, Maneson. With Illustrations, crown S70, cloth, 
= oo meng — = a .- ile be 2s, 6d.; boards, 2s. 

aracter Sketches, ith a Preface by the v. Sarcr, : 
Bound in Japanese fashion in crépe or crisped paper, sewn with silk, | Truth says eae hope the book will be widely read. 




















feap. 4to, 7s. 6d 
TALES FROM CANTERBURY|THE FIRST BATTLE: 2 Story of 
CATHEDRAL, told to Children. By Mrs, Frewen Lorp, Author of “Tales the American Presidential Campaign of 1896. By Writs J, Baras. 
from Westminster Abbey,” &. With Plan and View of the Cathedral. Together with a Collection of his Speeches and a Biographical Sketch by 
Crown 8vo, boards, ls. his Wife. Illustrated with Portraits, &., demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 
TWO NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. LOW’S LIBRARY OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES. 


Uniform crown 8vo volumes, fully Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
J OURN EY S wit oto NG. J. THE HAUSALAND: ot. Wilaen Hundred Miles 








M.A., F.B.G.8. With a Special Chapte the Reli ft J » & Map, With 

and numerous "Mastrations, crown ore, cloth. — (May. jee eros: yeh nn Dintotoun +? 2. re 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN|TWO KINGS OF UGANDA; s 

CANADA, THE UNITED STATES, AND MEXICO. By Lady Howarp or Life by the Shores of the Victoria Nyanza. By the Rev. R. P. asa, i 

GuLossor. With 32 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth. [ May. With Map and Illustration. 

London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Limited, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
ar 








Lonpon: Printed by Love & Wrmaw (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Joun James Barer, of No. 1 Wellington Street, ie 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at the “ SerctaTor” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April 24th, 
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